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Few types of building ask more of floors than 

schools. In Oregon, this modern room serves 
both as gymnasium and auditorium. For sports, the floor 
must be “‘fast’’", smooth and non-slippery—yet despite all 
punishment, retain its beauty after “auditorium occasions 
Parents expect any school floor to be warm, dry, resilient, 
and sanitary. And school management keeps cost in mind— 


for cleaning, for maintenance, and especially, years of service. 


For all these needs, Hard Maple long has proved its fit- 
ness. Of this double-duty room, the architect says: ** We teel 
that Northern Hard Maple is the only material satisfactory 
for this type of service’; then, of ‘rademarked MFMA Maple, 
adds **‘We have made it consistent practice to specify this 


quality we feel no other flooring will give equal results 


These are two good rules for schools Hard Maple. tor 


flooring fitness MFMA Maple, tor Hard Maple at its best 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


See our catalox data in Sweet's, Sec. 11 78. Write for photographic folder on 
/ 


Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors 





says 
C. N. FREEMAN, Architect 
Portland, Oregon 


Smooth, long-wearing Hard Maple was the 
natural choice for this combination auditort- 


um and eymnasium, in the Lincoln Junior 
High School at Forest Grove, Oregon. C. N 
Freeman, of Portland, is the architect 
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| IS SCHOOL BUSINESS BIG BUSINESS? 
31. sO 
| While a large fraction of the community tax 
32 dollar goes toward the maintenance of the schools, 
it is not always apparent what the aggregate cost 
34 of the country’s schools involves in actual dollars. 
35 The figures which demonstrate the grand total 
= expended each year for public education constitute 
*’ | an eloquent tribute to the loyalty of the American 
39 people in fostering the cause of civilization 
through the democratic concept. 
The expenditures for the year 1940 will exceed 
6 by far the two billion mark. To be more precise, 
the estimated cost for maintaining the public 
47 schools will reach $2,201,000,000. The expenditures 
“ for all education exceed the three billion mark. 
The capital investment in public schools may 
51 safely be placed in excess of six billion dollars. 
The total value of all educational property is 





| placed at ten billion dollars. The enrollments re- 
-. | veal the following figures: 


| Elementary schools, 21,484,583 
High schools, 6,663,861 

56 Higher education, 31,376,000 

Teachers employed, 1,086,416 


Thus, in the light of the transactions carried on 
in the industrial, commercial, and financial fields, 
the school interests of the country constitute a huge 
enterprise. The administration of this great enter- 
prise is entrusted to a citizenship which is re- 
flected in the modern board of education. With 

_ the economic difficulties which have afflicted the 
country in recent years the administrators hove 
been confronted with intricate and vexatious 
problems. 

Be it said, however, that the thousands of school 
administrators have stood the test with gratifying 

results. The economies which have been intro- 

a duced have not impaired the efficiency that has 

90 been preserved. Surely, the school business is a 

105 big business! 
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Burroughs Machines Keep 
Records Always In Balance 


In Burroughs’ wide range of machines, and 
in Burroughs’ long experience in the field of 
school accounting —boards of education the 
country over are finding the long-sought 
answer to their accounting and fund-control 


problems. 


They find that Burroughs machines help 
them obtain complete, up-to-date records of 
receipts, expenditures, balances—by funds, 
accounts, schools and activities. They find 


such records extremely valuable in guiding 


the daily administration of the entire school 
system, and in supplying prompt reports for 
board meetings and governmental require- 
ments. They also find that Burroughs ma- 
chines do the work with exceptional speed, 


economy and simplicity. 


It will pay you to investigate—and the first 
step is to telephone the local Burroughs 
office, or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURP RP OUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6701 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs 





For Fordson (Mich.) School District 
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An X-Ray of a Superintendent 


Just short of fifty years ago an editor 
said: “Briefly then, the superintendent 
should be a man of rare attainments, 
morally, intellectually, and socially, in one 
word, a full-orbed man.”” 

That he should be such a man is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, in our 
day as well as then, for the value of a good 
superintendent of schools to his community 
is immeasurable. The most important ac- 
tivity any school board can ever engage in 
is the choice of a superintendent. Due to 
the increased complexity and scope of 
school management today the problem of a 
choice, with its exacting nature and weight 
of responsibility, calls for criteria more con- 
crete than those quoted above. 

What would such criteria be? Recently 
in St. Louis a committee’ was delegated to 
nominate six men from whom the school 
board was to select a new superintendent of 
instruction. As a basis for their selection 
they worked out a set of criteria to guide 
their thinking. Upon examination these 
seem to be of such a nature as to be gen- 
erally applicable and are listed herein with 
comments by the writer anent their 
appropriateness. 

1. He should have adequate professional 
training which is well integrated with a 
broad liberal culture. 

Not long ago school management was of 
such a nature that the conduct of school 
affairs could be learned through experience 
alone. As intricacies increased science con- 
tributed much to our knowledge in the 
field of education. Today, competence on 
the job necessitates both extensive and in- 
tensive study of variegated and complex 
problems. 

2. He should have at least five years’ broad 
experience as an administrator in a large 
city school system. 

That the problems of organization and 
management in a large city school system 
are quite different from those in other types 
of communities is attested by many. Hence, 
the limiting stipulation. Further, with ex- 
perience in a similar situation, the superin- 
tendent can go immediately to work, con- 
versant with his tasks. 

3. He should be in the prime of life, 
capable of giving ten or fifteen years of 
vigorous leadership. Preferably, he 
should not be more than fifty vears 
of age. 

The tasks are strenuous and activity re- 
quires strength. And mere seniority as a 
criterion for promotion or selection for 
leadership has demonstrated its lamentable 
lack of effectiveness in many school situa- 
tions as well as in army or large industrial 
setups. 


‘Editorial, American Scuoot Boarp Journar, Feb 
1893, p. 8 

*Dean Leo R. Kennedy, St. Louis University: Dean 
Isidor Loeb, Washington University; Dr. Claude Phillips 
University of Missouri 


William D. Wilkins 


4. He should have a high degree of social 
intelligence so that he will represent the 
school system in an attractive way in 
any situation. 

The schools are truly “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” and the 
school leader must be eminently one who 
gets along with his public. Lucky is the 
school system which is led by a man with 
the gift of folks. 

5. He should have demonstrated his ability 
to organize and to put into effect a for- 
ward-looking educational program in 
the areas of kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, junior college, and adult 
education. 

A superintendent should see education as 
a continuous process — from the cradle to 
the grave. A perspective such as this will 
give balance and proper emphases to all 
phases of the educational order. 

6. He should have shown evidence of edu- 
cational leadership in relation to the 
community, the board, and the school 
staff, based on democratic (cooperative) 
procedures. 

A greater sharing of all concerned in the 
determining of policies affecting the school 
is indicated. This trend, still in early stages, 
holds great promise for educational gain 
and training in democratic procedures char- 
acteristic of the American Way. 

7. He should have an appreciative sym- 
pathy with all matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the community and particularly 
its different social groups. 

A leader should be community conscious, 
aware of its problems and difficulties, its 
cultural conflicts and contradictions, the 


need of particular groups for the achieve- 
ment of greater social efficiency. This has 


particular relevancy in a day characterized 

by antipathies toward minority groups and 

veneration of isms. 

8. His presence in his community should 
have been a factor in helping the people 
to desire better schools for youth. 

The superintendent is a potent factor in 
helping the schools keep their place in the 
sun. Especially are constructive measures 
necessary today in the face of increased 
demands from many quarters for public 
funds. 

9. He should have the respect of fellow 
school executives in the geographical 
area in which he works. 

This serves as a check on the above 
criteria, for if a leader has been excellent in 
these regards, he will be respected by his 
peers. 

10. He must be a man of unusual tact, a 
high degree of moral courage, and un- 
doubted personal and _ professional 
integrity. 

Of this tenth what more could be said? 

It is to be recognized, of course, that no 
one person could satisfy all of the ten 
criteria. In any human being, a congeries 
of factors have acted to make him what he 
is, and what he is is a complex organism, 
strengths in one aspect balanced against 
deficiencies in another. In considering a 
person’s qualifications we add not mechan- 
ically the parts, but consider the whole. 
What the final embodiment of a superin- 
tendent should be, one cannot know, for 
human material is never subject to com- 
plete patterning or blueprinting in advance. 
One might conclude: 

Lives there a Board with soul so dead 

That never to itself has said 

Give us a man like this! 





Board of Education, New Britain, Connecticut. — Seated, left to right: Mrs. Mary 
S. Baker; George B. Taylor; Mrs. Laura P. Mangan; Dr. Henry Martin, president; 


Mrs. Catherine S. Zwick. 


Standing, left to right: Arthur G. Crusberg; Superintendent 


Carlyle C. Ring; Attorney Edward D. O’Brien; Mark C. Allen; Arthur N. Klebes. 
Two other members of the board, John J. Kata and Frederick O. Fuller, were absent 
when the picture was taken. 
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Central or State Government CONTROL of Local Authorities 


PART II—Various Instruments or Avenues of Control Employed 
by Central Administrative Departments 


In the first part of this statement the 
development of state and federal controls 
in education was indicated together with 
some of the basic causes of the develop- 
ment. Consideration was given also to the 
statutory, judicial, and administrative 
types of control and to the strength and 
weakness of each. In order that thought 
may be centered upon some of the specific 
means of controlling which are employed 
by central authorities in dealing with the 
local schools, attention will be given to a 
number of such means. Some attempt to 
consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of each means will also be made. The fol- 
lowing means of control have been 
employed: 

1. Tutelary control. Since the state is 
legally responsible for the provision of ade- 
quate educational opportunities and for the 
efficiency of the educational service it may 
control through acting as “mentor, guide, 
philosopher, friend and encourager of the 
authorities responsible for the local execu- 
tion of the powers.”* The central authority 
thus exercises a sort of tutelage over the 
local authorities. It may do this through a 
number of ways, such as: the issuance of 
reports outlining desirable procedures or 
practices, the calling of officials of local 
authorities into conference, calling atten- 
tion to the findings of various national and 
state professional groups, the issuance of 
statistical reports containing comparisons 
of local areas, the issuance of letters and 
appeals presenting what is believed to be 
best or preferred practice. Through these 
means the central authority may attempt to 
stimulate the local authority to exert itself 
to render the highest possible type of serv- 
ice. It is an attempt through education and 
stimulation to have the best possible local 
administration without what might be re- 
garded as direct interference by the central 
authority. 

This type of control is exceedingly de- 
sirable providing that the personnel of the 
central authority is outstanding and pro- 
viding that the local authorities have such 
professional leadership, financial ability, 
initiative, and feeling of responsibility as 
warrant some real hope of meeting the prob- 
lems in this way. This type of control may 
easily result in the development of each 
local area to best meet its problems. It 
should insure the strengthening of local ini- 
tiative and the development of such varia- 
tion in practice as is most desirable. It 
represents a partnership functioning effec- 
tively and rendering an efficient service. 

Assistant Professor of Education 


Sy!vania 


*Finer, H 


University of Penn 


English Local Government, p 290 


Theodore L. Reller’ 


Advisory Controls 


2. Control through advisory bodies. The 
control which develops through the utiliza- 
tion of advisory bodies is closely related to 
tutelary control. The development of ad- 
visory bodies is of such importance, how- 
ever, as to warrant separate mention. Ad- 
visory bodies are of special importance 
and are found most generally with the de- 
velopment of administrative control. They 
are one method through which the adminis- 
trative officers may introduce originality 
and inventiveness into their task. The ad- 
visory bodies attempt to formulate answers 
to major problems of policy. They should 
be composed of the outstanding specialists 
in the field and of able laymen of the state 
or nation. The work of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education in 
England shows the type of outstanding 
work that can be rendered by such advi- 
sory bodies. Some of the reports which that 
Committee has prepared have done much 
to shape the development of education in 
England. This is a desirable type of con- 
trol in that it enlists the energies of many 
able men representing diverse points of 
view and that it is a stimulating and edu- 
cational type of control which should in- 
sure the development of more able and 
vigorous state and local authorities. It is to 
be hoped that this type of advisory com- 
mittee control will come to be much more 
generally employed in the states of the 
United States than it has to date. 

3. Control through the device of advance 
approval. This is a widespread type of 
control developing under administrative de- 
partments. Under it the statute vests in the 
local area the authority or responsibility to 
take certain action provided the plans or 
conditions are first approved by the central 
administrative department. This type of 
control has been seen under the Smith- 
Hughes and subsequent vocational acts. It 
may or may not be a desirable type of con- 
trol. If the statute fixes general policy and 
not specific details and if the central ad- 
ministrative authority exercises its respon- 
sibility so as to care for the special condi- 
tions found in each local area respectively, 
it can be a very desirable type of control. 
With specifics in the statute and a central 
administrative body the philosophy of 
which is uniformity it, of course, is not a 
type of control which stimulates local areas 
and provides those adjustments which are 
essential in each. 


Encouraging Experiments 
The administrative officers of the Board 
of Education of England have done much 
encouraging of local experimentation 
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through the exercise of this type of control. 
Under it the local areas submitted five- or 
eight-year plans outlining where they 
wished to go educationally. The central 
body would then examine these plans and 
determine what share of the costs it could 
bear. Thus one community might provide 
nursery schools, another expand secondary 
education opportunity, a third try a new 
plan of dental or medical care, etc., all with 
the approval of the central authority and 
all with the central authority sharing sig- 
nificantly in the cost. In education in the 
United States we have seen this type of 
control employed in regard to school build- 
ings, to the creation of larger local areas or 
alteration of areas, to the incurring of cer- 
tain debts by the local authorities and to 
certain types of educational provisions. 
This type of control has not developed 
nearly as widely as it probably will with 
the shift from specific statutory control to 
more control by the state administrative 
officers. One area in which it needs to de- 
velop much more widely than it has is in 
regard to the control of loans made by local 
authorities. In too many instances loans are 
made under a uniform statute, and many 
small local units have incurred heavier 
debts than they should have been permitted 
to incur. As suggested above, the desirabil- 
ity or undesirability of this type of control 
is dependent considerably upon the liberal- 
ity of statute, the philosophy of the central 
administrative officers, and the vigor of the 
local areas. 

4. Control through determination of 
qualifications and tenure of local officials. 
This type of control has been generally 
exercised in France and Germany for many 
years. In these countries all local officials 
come under a disciplinary code, and sal- 
aries, pensions, etc., are generally deter- 
mined by the central authority. Further- 
more, local officers are either appointees of 
the central authority or appointment is 
subject to the sanction of the central au- 
thority. They are agents of the central gov- 
ernment as well as chief executives of the 
local areas. 

In England a much less rigid control is 
exercised, although there is recognition that 
in some instances local governing bodies 
have not appointed adequately qualified 
officials, nor paid salaries to secure an ade- 
quate supply, nor to retain able officials 
who do their duty well sometimes contrary 
to the desires or personal interests of local 
councilors or their friends. In the United 
States control over the appointment of local 
officers by the state has been slow in de- 
veloping. We have in recent years seen the 
specification of qualifications for superin- 
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tendents of schools in about three fourths 
of our states. Many of these are very 
meager or minimum specifications, how- 
ever. There has also been some control over 
salaries through minimum-salary laws. In 
general, however, the local superintendents 
have had no tenure status. 


Dangers of Too Much State Control 


Unfortunately local authorities have so 
abused their control over local officers that 
there is a danger of a sweep toward too 
much state control over local officials. The 
principle of administration that a local 
policy-making body, the board of educa- 
tion, should have a chief executive officer, 
appointed by it and responsible to it, may 
fail if the state control in this matter 
sweeps too far. Frequently one hears pro- 
posals that the state superintendent of 
schools should appoint local superintend- 
ents. If local initiative and responsibility 
are to be developed, it is to be hoped that 
this problem can be met partly by develop- 
ing on the part of the local boards of edu- 
cation of reasonably sized units some 
understanding of their obligation to an effi- 
cient chief executive officer. Unless this 
happens again we shall see the central au- 
thority stepping in increasingly to protect 
itself (the state) and to protect the local 
area from its worst internal enemies. Some 
control by the central authority over the 
qualifications, tenure, and salary of the 
local officer is desirable but what appears 
to be the easiest and quickest solution to a 
difficult problem may not be best. 

5. Control through determination of 
local organization. The local organization 
for carrying on of a service may have to be 
approved by the central administrative 
office. This type of control is, of course, re- 
lated to the control of local personnel. The 
Reeves Report recommends the payment of 
federal monies to any state only on condi- 
tion that the state maintains “an adequate 
administrative agency.” We have experi- 
enced a great deal of control over local 
organization through statute in many of 
our states but not very extended central 
administrative control. There will prob- 
ably develop much more control of this 
type, and its advantages and disadvantages 
will again depend largely upon the phi- 
losophy which motivates the central admin- 
istrative authority. If it is vitally concerned 
with the development of vigorous local 


units, this control can be employed to that 
end. 


Inquiries and Reports 

6. Control through reports submitted by 
the local authority. This is a generally em- 
ployed type of control. The fact that the 
local authority has to submit a report in 
regard to certain matters may cause it to 
carry on in such a manner as it knows 
would be approved by the central author- 
ity. Unfortunately many of the reports 
called for have been purely statistical ac- 
countings and have not been the base of 
any action by the central agency. There 
cannot be intelligent central direction 
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unless the central authority is familiar with 
conditions in the local areas. Reporting by 
the local areas is one way the central au- 
thority has of securing such information as 
is essential for its efficient operation. Of 
course, there is the danger here that the 
local authority may not see itself very ob- 
jectively. What has perhaps been an even 
larger weakness in this control as practiced 
in many of our states, however, has been 
that the reports have been submitted and 
filed. In other words the central authorities 
have not used them nearly as fully as they 
might to increase their intelligence. 
Furthermore since they have not been used 
as determiners of action, there has been a 
tendency on the part of the local areas to 
prepare them in a rather perfunctory 
manner. There is in reports a large possibil- 
ity of an excellent type of control. It is to 
be hoped that this possible means of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the operation 
of the partnership between the state and 
local area in the educational service will be 
much more widely and effectively used. It, 
of course, calls for able personnel in both 
state and local authorities. 

7. Control through inquiries or studies 
made by the central authority. Such in- 
quiries may or may not be related to the 
reports which the local authority makes. 
They may supplement the reports sub- 
mitted by the local authority or they may 
be for the specific purpose of proposing cer- 
tain changes in the local area or remedying 
certain difficulties. The central administra- 
tive department with competent field work- 
ers to make such studies as can thus, 
through public report of conditions, exert a 
powerful force to cause the local authority 
to move in the desired direction. This type 
of indirect control is a desirable procedure 
in many cases. If the central authority had 
large powers, it might make similar studies 
but with a view to directly controlling and 
directing desired changes. Control being ex- 
ercised through studies made by the central 
authority have not been widespread in edu- 
cation in our states except in such matters 
as the accrediting of secondary schools. 
Through it, of course, controls can be ex- 
ercised in regard to many aspects of the 
educational service. 


Local Inspection and Audits 


8. Control through inspection on the 
ground. The central authority might send 
into local areas large numbers of inspectors 
who would exercise wide controls. They 
would have considerable influence whether 
empowered to direct changes or not. In gen- 
eral if it is the desire to encourage the de- 
velopment of strong local units, with com- 
petent leadership, caring for their own 
problems in the way best for that area, 
such inspectors should not have large power 
to direct changes. Rather they should study 
carefully the local situation and discuss 
freely and frankly all of the conditions 
found with the leaders of the area. In this 
way the inspectors would stimulate, advise, 
suggest, and guide local executives but in 
no way assume their responsibilities. Such 
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inspectors would become the representa- 
tives of the central authority in the educa- 
tional partnership with the local area. They 
would be looked upon as “agents of cross 
fertilization” to bring the best intelligence 
and knowledge of the state or nation to the 
local superintendent in order that he might 
do a better job. They would not be superior 
officers to the local superintendent but part- 
ners in the enterprise. 

This type of development, of course, calls 
for a fine quality of inspector and local 
superintendent. Given this, however, it 
holds large possibilities of improving the 
educational service through cooperation 
and utilizing the best abilities and energies 
of local educational workers. The large 
number of local areas in many states has 
made impossible the use of this indirect 
means of control. The concept of the repre- 
sentative of the central authority as an in- 
spector rather than as a helper has also 
hindered the development of this excellent 
means of improving the educational 
enterprise. 

9. Control through the audit. In coun- 
tries or states where central control is grow- 
ing the audit is one of the controls generally 
used. In the United States in some in- 
stances we have had almost a chaos of local 
authorities — most of them too small for 
efficiency and separate boards for various 
purposes——and these local authorities, 
although creatures of the state, have en- 
joyed almost complete independence. The 
audit in many of these small areas and au- 
thorities has been made by locally elected 
auditors who are untrained for the work 
and who generally rubber-stamp the ma- 
terials passed on to them by the local au- 
thority under consideration. The hope was 
that the local auditors and public opinion 
would insure efficient and honest local gov- 
ernment. With the disinterest shown by the 
people in local government in many areas 
and with untrained auditors, frequently 
friends of the members of the board whose 
work is audited, this was probably too 
much to hope for. There has resulted in 
many local areas, petty graft, waste, and 
inefficiency which has weakened the belief 
of the people in the possibility of effective 
local government. 

Now surely the state should in no way 
discourage the development of local interest 
in local problems, but at the same time it 
must protect the local unit from itself. The 
result has been a growing recognition of the 
need for auditing of local accounts by 
trained auditors devoting their lives to this 
work. These auditors are increasingly rep- 
resenting the state. It is extremely impor- 
tant that such auditors be nonpolitical, that 
they be merit appointees who need not fear 
political pressures. Whether or not such a 
system of state auditing develops depends 
upon whether or not there is recognition of 
the need of this type of control. 

The auditors exercise control in a num- 
ber of ways. They may instigate legal pro- 
cedures against the authority if it has been 
dishonest or engaging in illegal practices. 
They may through conferences with offi- 
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cials, get the local community to set up 
more desirable practices or they may exert 
a great pressure upon the local officials and 
boards through centering public attention 
upon undesirable practices. Trained audi- 
tors, who through the years developed a 
respect for their impartial and nonpolitical 
mindedness, would exert a large psycholog- 
ical control upon many local areas now en- 
gaged in questionable procedures. The 
actual application of the law would be un- 
necessary except in rare instances, for the 
local authorities, knowing that their proce- 
dures would be scrutinized by trained and 
impartial experts, would generally strive to 
behave in such a manner as to avoid repri- 
mand or involvement. In the case of many 
local authorities it is believed that this con- 
trol would be very helpful and would not 
interfere with the exercise of local initia- 
tive and responsibility in regard to educa- 
tional practice. 


State Issuance of Rules 


10. Control through the issuance of rules 
governing the action of the local areas. 
With the development of the central au- 
thority this type of control is generally 
found. To a certain degree it is desirable 
and inevitable. It is, of course, better that 
rules be issued by a central department 
than by statute which has so often been 
and is the case in many of our states today. 
However, the danger of very detailed uni- 
form rules for large areas needs to be 
guarded against regardless of who does the 
issuing. For too many rules can easily lead 
to uniform practices and to the elimination 
of an attempt to stimulate local initiative 
and responsibility. The issuance of large 
numbers of rules is very likely to be 
stimulated by a large number of small in- 
efficient units which appear to be unable to 
be controlled in any other manner. The 
answer to this danger is therefore the de- 
velopment of competent local authorities, 
large enough to render efficient service and 
the development on the part of officials and 
the public of an appreciation of which re- 
sponsibilities can best be assumed by the 
local authority and which by the central. 
The acceptance of a philosophy by the 
people seeing the central authority as a 
guide and stimulator and the strong local 
authority as the performer of those things 
which can be best done by it is the only 
guarantee in the long run against the de- 
velopment of central bureaucracy. Such 
central bureaucracy appears efficient at 
first sight, but in the long run it gets out of 
touch with the common man and his needs 
and consequently proves inefficient. 

11. Control through discontinuance of 
payments. This type of control exists as a 
potentiality in many instances. It is, how- 
ever, rarely used. The reasons why it is 
rarely used are clear upon examination. In 
the first place it should be noted that 
grants are generally not made by the cen- 
tral authority with the purpose chiefly of 
securing the power of control. Rather they 
are given to relieve local taxes or to equal- 
ize them and to insure the provision of 
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certain services at a national minimum 
standard. The central authority exercises 
controls following grants since there is an 
interest in the most efficient expenditure of 
the funds and because of the desire to 
maintain a national standard of efficiency 
in certain services. It thus follows that, if 
a central authority discontinued payments 
in regard to a certain service, it would not 
be insuring in any sense the maintenance 
of the national standard in that service. In 
other words, it must be recognized that 
locally administered services are really only 
semilocal services, and the state is a part- 
ner in providing the service. Through the 
withholding of grants it thus penalizes it- 
self as well as the local area. 

The withholding of grants, if employed 
as a control in regard to most services, 
would not be employed for a long period 
because of the desire of the state to achieve 
a certain standard. On the other hand, the 
withdrawal of funds or the threat to with- 
draw them constitutes a very powerful 
psychological control. One writer has called 
this “a shotgun behind the door.” Any 
threat or action would in most instances so 
arouse local opinion as to compel the local 
authorities to comply with the state de- 
mands. While this type of control may be 
essential for the state to have available, it 
is not an excellent one to employ for it 
surely fails to develop the essential concept 
of partnership which is so desirable in the 
conduct of the local or semilocal services. 
It tends to be saying, “You ought!” or 


“You must!” rather than “Don’t you 
think?” 
Direct Action and Appeals 
12. Control through direct action. If a 


local authority fails to make such provi- 
sions as the law requires, the central au- 
thority may take certain steps. In some in- 
stances it may compel action by getting an 
order from the courts requiring that the 
provision be made. In other cases it has the 
power to step in and make the provisions, 
charging the defaulting authority with the 
expenses incurred. While the interests of 
the state may in certain instances make 
action along these lines imperative, it is re- 
grettable from the point of view of de- 
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veloping local government authorities. It 
constitutes a direct interference with the 
local authority—-in fact it constitutes 
almost a supplanting of the local govern- 
ment. The likelihood of the need of such 
action would decrease through the develop- 
ment of local areas of considerable size with 
competent leadership and through subsidy 
from the central authority in case of need. 
As the partnership idea is developed and 
practiced and the services such as health 
and education are regarded as a joint re- 
sponsibility of local and state authorities, it 
is probable that such extreme measures will 
rarely have to be taken to insure the main- 
tenance of the minimum standards regarded 
essential for the safety of the state. 

13. Control through the determination of 
appeals. The central authority or depart- 
ment under some statutes has the power to 
hear and determine questions in connection 
with the local application of statutes. This 
may be either where there is a question as 
to the interpretation of the statute or in a 
concrete case in which the local board has 
taken action and the facts are in dispute. 
For example, the state department may 
have to make decisions in regard to the 
provision of school buildings or the con- 
solidation of school districts. In some states 
conflicts between the local board of educa- 
tion and teachers are settled through review 
by the state department. In some cases the 
decision of the central department is final 
and binding; in others appeal may be made 
to the courts. This type of control, if care- 
fully exercised, has considerable to com- 
mend it. The central department concerned 
probably knows more of the facts pertain- 
ing to the situation than any other body or 
tribunal. Furthermore the procedure is less 
formal than court procedure and may oper- 
ate much more quickly and less expen- 
sively. There are those who favor the prin- 
ciple of checks and balances to the full but 
who may oppose the making of judicial 
decisions by an administrative body. How- 
ever, it needs to be remembered that the 
central department is responsible to the 
legislature so that there is either an appeal 
directly through the courts or through the 
legislature. 

With the development of a more complex 
society, the development of more adminis- 
trative law seems both inevitable and desir- 
able. Of course, it can be objected that in a 
partnership if one partner can make judi- 
cial decisions it becomes the senior. Exami- 
nation of constitutions and statute, how- 
ever, would reveal this to be the case 
anyway. Surely the partner which creates 
the other is the senior partner. But this does 
not preclude the operation of a partnership 
in which each does that which he can best 
do. In other words the local authority can 
administer certain services better than the 
state can directly. Unless this is true there 
would be no local authority. 


To Summarize 


In conclusion, it should be noticed that 
throughout this article it has been assumed 


(Concluded on page 107) 
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The three supervisory techniques dis- 
cussed thus far are those which are avail- 
able to every superintendent in a small 
school system, provided he will spend the 
necessary time, outside the regular school 
day, to prepare for them. Their importance 
in the supervisory program has been men- 
tioned, but it is evident that they are all 
techniques which are intended for improv- 
ing the teacher, with the hope that his 
teaching will also improve. 

Admittedly, much can be done in this 
direction, but if we reconsider the defini- 
tion of supervision, i.e., studying and im- 
proving the teacher-learning situation and 
evaluating the methods and outcomes, it 
becomes apparent that we have so far con- 
sidered only the first factor in the teacher- 
learning equation: We have focused upon 
improving the teacher. If this is all that can 
be done, we shall have to be content with 
its results. 

However, if the superintendent does plan 
and budget his time, if he has a definite 
plan of supervision, then, there is oppor- 
tunity for the most important phase of 
supervision — that of the visitation of the 
classroom and the subsequent teacher 
conference. 

It is manifestly impossible in a brief 
paper to point out any but the most gen- 
eral principles of classroom visitation and 
the following conference. The superintend- 
ent should select those principles, which he 
feels that he can apply. The superintend- 
ent, in preparing for and conducting obser- 
vation of the class and teacher, should con- 
sider three factors: (1) preparation for 
observation, (2) the observation of the 
teaching, and (3) a critical analysis of the 
teaching observed. 

First, in preparing for the observation, 
the superintendent must consider those ob- 
jectives which he considers necessary to im- 
proving the teacher-learning situation. He 
should consider the necessity of making 
both teacher and pupils accustomed to ob- 
servation, especially in schools where no 
observation other than an occasional in- 
spection has been the practice. That educa- 
tion of the teachers will not be so difficult 
if the various preliminary steps mentioned 
have been provided for. Pupil conditioning 
will be more difficult, but this obstacle, too, 
can be overcome. It should be a rule that 
few conclusions are drawn on the first ob- 
servation of any teacher, for both teacher 
and pupils will be under such strain that 
their accustomed activities will be per- 
verted amazingly. 

After one or two observations, however, 
the supervisor can determine the educa- 
tional practices of the teachers, their prom- 
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ising characteristics, their needs, and the 
proper direction for future supervisory 
work, especially in the field of group meet- 
ings, and to learn what administrative 
changes will facilitate good teaching. 

The type of visit, its length, and how 
often it should be repeated are all problems 
which should be decided here. 

Second, the superintendent carefully ob- 
serves and faithfully records after the visit, 
the evidence of that phase of the teaching 
procedure which he has selected for obser- 
vation. He should provide himself with 
some sort of check list, so that the distribu- 
tion of questions about the class and other 
phases of the situation can be seen. Fig- 
ures as to time spent upon various activi- 
ties are also useful. 

Finally, the superintendent should care- 
fully analyze the teaching-learning situa- 
tion which he has observed and thus deter- 
mine the needs of the teacher. Just how 
these needs will be met should best be 
determined in the personal conference 
which, as its complement, should follow 
without too great delay. 


The Personal Conference 

Growing directly out of the classroom 
visitation is the personal conference. Ar- 
rangements for this should be made at the 
end of the visitation, or, if the observation 
has been previously announced, the confer- 
ence may be arranged for at that time. 
The conference should be held as soon as 
the superintendent has collected his data 
and organized his ideas concerning the 
observation. 

The conference may be held in the super- 
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intendent’s office or in the teacher’s room, 
depending upon their preference. At any 
rate, a friendly atmosphere is essential. The 
superintendent should have a_ sincere, 
friendly, tactful attitude. 

Naturally, the superintendent will have 
a few important points selected, but he 
should encourage the teacher to discuss 
his work in order that the points may come 
up naturally. In other words, the confer- 
ence, as all other parts of supervision, 
should be democratic. The remarks of the 
superintendent must be based upon facts, 
hence the fact-finding methods referred to. 
He should commend the good, condemn the 
unsatisfactory, and suggest for the better. 
His comments should not be sugar coated, 
neither should they be acid dipped. He 
should not hesitate to praise noteworthy 
accomplishments, nor should he fail to criti- 
cize, provided his criticism is constructive 
and points the way toward a common solu- 
tion. He must be able to say in just what 
particular the teacher was effective, or in 
error. 

If these facts, and the fact that the visi- 
tation is not for the purpose of rating, but 
for improving the teacher-learning situa- 
tion, are kept in mind, the conference 
should be successful. 

In addition, the teacher should be en- 
couraged in self-rating and _ self-analysis, 
for determining his weaknesses and cor- 
recting them. As a result of this self-anal- 
ysis, or as a result of some problem arising 
in the group discussions mentioned many 
teachers may request a conference with the 
superintendent. Here the technique is sim- 
ilar, but it has a superior relationship. This 
latter type is to be encouraged. 

Also, there may arise a need for a sort of 
group conference, consisting of those teach- 
ers whose problems are similar, or whose 
interest may allow their grouping into a 
common council for the study of their 
difficulties. 

(To be 


continued in June) 





Members of the Independent Board of Education, Harlan, Kentucky, are (reading left 
to right): L. C. Henderson, superintendent of city schools; Margaret Mullins, secretary 
of the board; R. W. Frame; Otis Hoskins; W. D. Jones, vice-chairman; Dr. Clark 
Bailey, chairman. O. M. Howard, a member of the board, was absent. The board has 
completed a $60,000 addition to the elementary school. It has sponsored the NYA 
program for the city and county of Harlan, and has provided 90 underprivileged 
children with meals. The board has inaugurated a health program and employs a 
registered narse. The program is working smoothly and efficiently. 








Differentiated Instruction in Reading Activities 


Pacing Progress 

Pacing the progress of all pupils in a class 
by that of one group is the essence of 
regimented instruction against which our 
professional leaders have waged a ceaseless 
war. The outgrowth of such practice has 
been remedial-reading programs, learning 
disabilities, and emotional maladjustment. 
That these faulty procedures are unneces- 
sary has been demonstrated by teachers 
prepared to understand pupil needs and to 
provide guidance in terms of those needs. 

Pupils highly successful in reading activ- 
ities often have their progress retarded by 
being paced with the average group. This 
is one of the chief reasons for ability group- 
ing in directed-reading activities. Progress 
is paced and interest is stifled when every 
pupil in a given grade is required to go 
through the same motions as every other 
pupil and must do with the same basal 
reader and the accompanying workbook. 
The value of using workbooks and other 
follow-up activities is defaulted when used 
blindly in this way. In such instances, un- 
supervised extensive reading probably 
would possess higher utility for the rapid- 
progress group than participation in un- 
challenging, regimented reading from a 
basal textbook. 


Experimental Plans 

A review of the literature on practices 
in reading instruction provides abundant 
evidence of universal interest and of action 
designed to equalize learning opportunities 
in reading situations. Progress in this direc- 
tion is indisputable, although it will be 
granted that the problem remains to be 
identified and defined in many schools. 
Among the experimental plans for improv- 
ing reading instruction the following are 
mentioned: 

1. Coaching or remedial classes for those 
below the class average in reading ability. 
Undoubtedly, the trend is definitely away 
from this approach, although remedial pro- 
cedures to a lesser degree will remain a part 
of a well-planned program of instruction. A 
remedial program too often places a nega- 
tive emphasis on reading instruction, steri- 
lizes the reading program, and is designed 
to help too few children in a class. 

2. General classification and promotion 
in terms of reading readiness and of read- 
ing abilities. Frequently, this procedure is 
carried to the extreme, resulting in grade 
overageness, an overemphasis in learning 
through reading activities; an unjustifiable 
stress on the mechanics of reading; sterile, 
isolated reading activities; and another 
form of learner regimentation. 

3. Departmentalized multiple grouping. 
This plan of grouping in terms of abilities 
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in three or four major school subjects or 
activities is an administrative plan designed 
to capitalize on teacher interests and 
strengths and on typical irregular profiles 
of individual achievement. The fact re- 
mains, however, that individual variations 
still exist in any one group. In addition, 
many of the well-known stock criticisms of 
departmentalized instruction still hold. 

4. “Homogeneous” grouping of pupils 
from two or more grades in a school. This 
procedure adds regimentation to classroom 
plans for the school day, contributes to 
school-administrative problems, makes in- 
tegration of school activities more difficult, 
and, again, probably overemphasizes read- 
ing as a “subject.” 

5. Tentative groupings within classroom 
for reading activities. This is usually done 
in terms of reading abilities and needs. 
Those who follow a plan of limiting all 
reading instruction to small group activities 
probably do not give adequate attention to 
individual needs within the group. This can 
be overcome to a degree, however, by fre- 
quent regroupings in terms of class and 
group interests. Certainly this is one step 
away from the regimentation that can be 
observed in many classrooms. 

6. Individual and small group activities. 
It will be noted that in some plans provi- 
sion is made for both individual and small 
group activities. This permits individual 
adjustment to social situations which re- 
quire cooperation and initiative, attention to 
individual needs, an enriched reading pro- 
gram for all pupils, and systematic indi- 
vidual progress. 

7. Individualized reading activities under 
pupil leaders. Two general types of indi- 
vidualized programs using pupil leaders 
have been reported: one in which the pupils 
were grouped according to reading abilities, 
the other on a social grouping basis. Either 
of these types of plans requires administra- 
tive ability on the part of the teacher, care- 
ful pupil planning, and adequate reading 
materials. 

8. Teacher direction of individualized 
reading activities pertinent to a class center 
of interest. With the exception of isolated 
instances, most individualized programs 
make use of class planning, individual con- 
tributions to class problems or to entertain- 
ment, and other socializing situations. In 
this way individual progress is recognized, 
an integration of school activities is pos- 
sible, purposeful reading is motivated, class 
experiences are extended and deepened, and 
individual development is not reckoned in 
terms of class progress and a fixed 
curriculum. 


Reported Progress 


That the regimentation of children for 
basal reading activities can be broken down 
in traditional school organizations has been 
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and is being demonstrated by progressive 
administrators and teachers of public 
schools in many types of communities. Su- 
perintendent Vaughn R. DeLong’s report 
(18, pp. 663-671) is a striking example. 
He brings into consideration the capacity 
of the pupils, pupil progress, the burden on 
the teacher, parent reactions, the readability 
of materials, and the transfer of pupils. 
Superintendent DeLong and his staff de- 
veloped a workable, flexible plan for “pri- 
mary promotion by reading levels’ rather 
than on the basis of chronological age 
alone. In short, pupil readiness for succes- 
sive reading levels — determined largely on 
the basis of vocabulary — is the crux of the 
plan. 

DeLong’s plan recognizes individual 
levels of achievement in reading and indi- 
vidual needs. Failures are eliminated in the 
first two grades, the learner has well-de- 
fined reading goals, and differentiation in 
terms of both pupil progress and cur- 
riculum is achieved to a degree. More en- 
couraging, however, is DeLong’s statement 
that the plan continues to be in a process 
of evaluation and revision. 

A similar flexible progress plan has been 
developed largely from the administrative 
angle under the leadership of Leonard B. 
Wheat in Western Springs, Ill. (25, pp. 
175-183). In this attempt to break with 
“hidebound” practice, three groups are 
formed in each room at the primary level 
and two groups at the intermediate grade 
level. Mr. Wheat reports that the plan is 
accepted by parents, accomplishment is 
better, children are more interested and 
happier, and failures and grade repetitions 
are eliminated. 

An experimental appraisal of a plan for 
individualizing instruction in reading was 
reported in 1936 by J. T. Worlton of Salt 
Lake City, Utah (26, pp. 735-747). Every. 
educator should read this well-prepared 
report which reflects critical thinking, intel- 
ligent planning, and a reasonable evalua- 
tion from various points of view. This work 
should serve as an inspiration for those in 
despair. All such undertakings require in- 
telligent leadership, courage, and unceasing 
effort. 

The essentials of this program include 
an inventory of the learner, a rich variety 
of materials organized around content 
units, systematic development of basic 
reading skills and abilities, and a contin- 
uous check on individual progress. As a 
part of the pupil inventory, a study is made 
of “the general ability, the specific reading 
difficulties, the interests, and the tastes of 
the individual members of the class.” In 
addition to basal readers a wide variety of 
selected materials is made available. Indi- 
vidual instruction, as well as class and 
small group activities, characterize the pro- 
cedure. Motivation is achieved, in part, by 
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teacher-class definition of specific objec- 
tives, by cooperatively planned study activ- 
ities and appraisal procedures, and by so- 
cialized discussions. 

Following an experimental appraisal of 
the program, Mr. Worlton concluded (26, 
pp. 746, 747): “A careful study of the 
values of the experimental procedures in 
teaching reading, in comparison with those 
of the traditional plan, appears to give the 
experimental plan an advantage in the fol- 
lowing respects: (1) Children of all types 
— bright, normal, and slow — have better 
opportunities to learn to read and to read 
to learn. (2) Children read under the 
stimulus of a personal and vital motiva- 
tion. (3) The teacher is better able to meet 
the individual needs and interests of pupils. 
(4) The experimental procedures have 
greater practical value to the child since 
they typify more closely the methods of life 
outside the school. (5) Children like the 
experimental procedures better. (6) Chil- 
dren make better progress in the interpre- 
tation of reading materials. (7) A richer 
program of reading material is provided. 
(8) The money cost for books and sup- 
plies is less than that under the traditional 
plan.” 

“A Plan for Group Instruction in Read- 
ing” developed in Oakland, Calif., has been 
discussed by C. C. Grover and Hazel John- 
son (19, pp. 92-98). The writers pointed 
out certain fallacies of a school policy of 
maintaining a minimum essential standard 
and described a departure from that policy. 
The crux of the plan was stated cogently: 
“Under this policy it is the responsibility 
of the teacher to accept pupils without com- 
ment on their preparation for the work of 
his grade; make an inventory of their abil- 
ity and educational achievement; adapt 
instruction to their needs, abilities, and in- 
terests; keep them for a year; and send 
them on to the next teacher.” 

The essential features of this plan are a 
relatively small range in chronological age 
for each grade, excusing from work-type 
reading those pupils whose reading ages 
excel their mental ages by one or more 
years, subdividing the class into three 
groups in terms of reading ages, and a 
planned, flexible reading program. Objec- 
tive evidence was presented of substantial 
gains in the reading abilities of forty pupils 
in one class for approximately one semester. 

In an article entitled “Fostering Indi- 
vidual Progress in Reading,’ M. E. Broom, 
assistant superintendent of schools, El 
Paso, Tex., described the plan used in 
grades five to eight (17, p. 11): “In the 
upper grades, with which this discussion is 
concerned, the effort is to individualize in- 
struction. This is accomplished by the use 
of a three-group plan of instruction with 
the grouping made on the basis of oral 
reading ability. In each class, the pupils 
are divided evenly as to numbers, with the 
best one third in oral reading in one group, 
X; the middle one third in a second, Y; 
and the poorest one third in a third group, 
Z. The purpose in this is to permit differing 
amounts of oral reading instruction, based 
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on need, and individual attention to pupils 
as needed.” 

In El Paso provision is made for bulletin 
boards, teacher files, adequate classroom 
bookshelves, a wide range of reference 
books, fiction and nonfiction, and basal 
reading materials. Classrooms have been 
made into laboratories for reading activi- 
ties and teachers are given “‘a considerable 
amount of latitude” in providing for both 
small group and individual needs. 

Assistant Superintendent Broom (17, p. 
16) concludes: “It seems necessary only 
to say again that a well-planned program 
of instruction, providing tasks within the 
range of the child’s best efforts, and provid- 
ing for definite tasks, and yielding definite 
results which can be comprehended by the 
pupil personally has and should continue 
to produce improvement in both oral and 
silent reading. If we err in teaching chil- 
dren, frequently it is because we do not 
think of teaching pupils, but rather of 
teaching subjects, and when this error is 
made we do not provide the conditions and 
the opportunities to pupils which character- 
ize the favorable situation in reading in- 
struction in the upper elementary grades of 
the El Paso public schools. The El Paso 
program is not perfect, nor is its execution 
perfect in all classrooms, but it does permit 
and it does accomplish a high standard of 
instructional efficiency, yielding marked 
pupil progress in achievement in oral and 
silent reading.” 

A plan of “Reading for Enjoyment in 
the Sixth Grade” has been described by 
Josephine H. Maclatchy and Ethel B. 
Beavers (22, pp. 38-44). Provision was 
made for three reading groups plus indi- 
vidual reading activities. Most of the pro- 
gram was achieved through the use of 
single copies of a large number of books. 
Informal book reviews and individual pupil 
files of books completed proved to be fruit- 
ful. “Not only did the enthusiasm for read- 
ing books extend to the average and poor 
reading groups of the home room, but the 
pupils of the other grade asked to be al- 
lowed to read before school, during recess, 
and to be excused from study hall when 
their work was done in order to return to 
the room to read. Often all the seats not 
occupied by the reciting class were taken 
by visitors from the other group who were 
reading.” 

Kvaraceus and Wiles of Brockton, 
Mass. (21, pp. 264-268) contributed “An 
Experiment in Grouping for Effective 
Learning” which was designed to overcome 
the undesirable features of tripartite group- 
ing within classrooms. They observed that 
teachers tended to keep the same x, y, z 
groupings for all activities which violate 
the basic reasons for the grouping. The new 
plan called for a classification of pupils 
from each of three classes into three groups 
on the basis of their abilities in reading, 
English, and arithmetic. This divided the 
three classes into nine groups. Of seventy- 
five pupils only thirty-eight were found 
who could profitably remain in one group. 
Thirty-five were assigned to different 
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groups and two to three different groups. 
The three teachers used the same centers 
of interests for all groups but planned the 
“work for only one achievement level in 
each school subject.” In addition to many 
other values, “the objective data indicated 
that more than the average amount of pupil 
growth was made in the course of the 
year.” 

On the assumption that “learning to read 
is an individual job,’ Miss Lethal Kiesling 
(23, pp. 319-327) developed an individual- 
ized program for the first-grade children in 
an orphan’s home. “The program was not 
individualized to the extent that each child 
always worked alone. It was individualized 
to the extent that each child’s progress was 
recorded each day, and the group with 
which he worked the following day was de- 
termined by the progress he had made.” 
The chief characteristic of this plan was 
flexible grouping which permitted each 
child to progress at his own rate. 
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“Three Little Words’ 


Or True Economy in School Purchases 
Leslie F. Robbins’ 


“Three little words” in purchasing school 
supplies are price, quality, and value. Price 
has had its day and scurried to cover under 
a barrage of scorn and finger pointing. 
Quality took over and has been cock-of- 
the-walk in the better circles for some years 
now. Anyone who mentions price these days 
is subject to eyebrow lifting and even out- 
right pity. 

Perhaps the total eclipse of price was not 
for the best. Maybe it can be resurrected 
under a new name and again serve society 
in general and the school-supplies buyer in 
particular. If so, it might well be in the 
form of our third little word, value. It 
would be foolish to concede that a low price 
is of itself an indictment just as it would be 
foolish to assume that placing a fancy label 
on a can of fruit per se endows it with 
fancy qualities. High price and high quality 
are not Siamese twins. 

Let us clothe this abstraction we have 
called value with some definite habiliments 
which will give it a more definite meaning. 
To begin with, value is not the same thing 
to all people. To one buyer, value in a lamp 
globe is low-wattage consumption, because 
of high local power rates; to another, value 
is long life because, while power rates may 
be low, the cost of replacement is excessive, 
due to inaccessible fixtures. To still a third 
buyer, foot-candles may be the criterion of 
value in lamps, because electric outlets are 
too few. 

Looking at value from another angle, we 
assess products from the standpoint of fit- 
ness. A salesman tried to sell us an order of 
stamp pads at $2 each. They were very 
fine stamp pads. A bank or a post office 
might well save money by using them in the 
long run as compared with 20-cent kind we 
buy. However, we do not use a stamp pad 
enough to get two dollars worth out of one 
in two decades. We told the salesman we 
thought he was trying to sell us piano 
casters for a swivel chair — very fine, but 
they just don’t fit the need. 


Buyer Must Do Own Thinking 


This all adds up to the conclusion that 
each school buyer must do his own think- 
ing. The testimonials that a salesman shows 
us leave us unimpressed. Most of his com- 
petitors have or can get just as many and 
just as good testimonials. Even the fact 
that Bill Jones, the school buyer over in 
Neighborville, tells us he is using Whosis 
floor seal with complete satisfaction, doesn’t 
tell the whole story and doesn’t mean that 
we can rest assured it is the one and only 
floor seal for us to buy. Each school sys- 
tem’s problem is likely to be just a little 
different. Value is not a static thing. It is 
elusive and progressive and each searcher 
is apt to find it in some different place. 


—— 


Purchasing Agent, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 


The determination of the place of price 
in buying is no simple matter, especially in 
buying school requirements. If price is sup- 
posed in general to be a relative index of 
quality (and we have our doubts about 
that) in educational buying more than any- 
where else, the nominal price is cut across 
by every shade of discount policy. Some in- 
dustries regard the schools as a definite and 
valuable part of their advertising program 
and therefore grant special educational dis- 
counts. Other industries regard the schools 
somewhat as training stations for their 
future staff of technicians, and they see to 
it that at least the technical schools are 
supplied with their particular brand of 
equipment, sometimes at cost or less. Many 
vendors consider the nonprofit nature of 
the school’s function in making up their 
quotations for the school buyer. Even if 
there was a logical relationship between 
price and quality when the list prices were 
established, every vestige of that relation- 
ship has disappeared by the time the effect 
of these divergent price policies has evolved 
into a figure which we know as “net cost.”’ 

“Well, mister,” you say, “you are talk- 
ing in abstractions. Give us something prac- 
tical that we can get our teeth into.” 

School buyers are inclined to be a hard- 
headed lot. We are apt to scan the program 
of a coming convention of school business- 
men to see what likelihood there is of the 
trip having a cash value in return for the 
cost in time and money of attending. That, 
probably, is as it should be; yet, are we 
always sure of keeping a proper perspective 
on our jobs? Are we not sometimes looking 
at trees and failing to see the forest? We 
must not lose sight of the fundamental 
principles or of the basic aim behind the 
procedures we are following. 

The school buyer, harassed with a myriad 
of troubles of every conceivable kind, is 
likely to feel he has reached the ultimate 
in the classification of his needs when he 
has made separate bidding lists of the 
janitors’ supplies, the lumber and _ hard- 
ware, the stationery and schoolroom sup- 
plies, and the furniture and equipment 
items. As a matter of fact, he has just 
barely started classifying! All these lists 
should be further classified, for instance, on 
the basis of the type of consideration that is 
to govern the award of selection of specific 
brands or sources. 


Three Classifications 

There may be several different types of 
consideration involved, but let us confine 
this discussion to just a few: 

A. Items that are fairly well standard- 
ized or on which adequate standard specifi- 
cations are available. (Standard competi- 
tion. ) 

B. Items on which the various offerings 
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should be tested comparatively against 
each other. (Value competition.) 

C. Items that should be bought very 
selectively with an eye to intangible values. 
(Largely noncompetitive. ) 

A considerable amount of progress has 
been made by governmental and industrial 
agencies and organizations in developing 
standard specifications for many of the A 
Class of items that schools use regularly. 
Among these are inks, soaps, push brooms, 
toilet paper, duplicator paper, erasers, etc. 
Many other items can be standardized in 
effect by mentioning a catalog name and 
number and indicating acceptable equals. 
All such items (if the specification has been 
carefully considered and is completely 
adaptable to the specific need) indicate a 
certain procedure in procurement: Bids are 
invited and samples are inspected. Of those 
which equal or excel the specification, the 
low bid is accepted. The goods are exam- 
ined on receipt to be sure they do equal the 
sample and are within the specification. 
That procedure is familiar to all school 
buyers. The standard specification may be 
by chemical analysis as in the case of soap 
or paint, or by physical description as in 
the case of floor brushes, or by standards of 
performance as a duplicator machine, or by 
recognized market grades as in steel letter 
files, or by sample furnished by the buyer, 
or by catalog number. 

Some of the objections arising out of the 
use of competitive bidding on standard 
specifications are, that standards set by the 
buyers are too restrictive and not suffi- 
ciently competitive, that the standards set 
up in the specifications are not maintained 
in the award, or that the vendors do not 
comply with the specifications in their 
offerings but drop to a lower grade to get 
a price advantage. These objections can be 
partly overcome by using greater care in 
drawing up the specifications, and by mak- 
ing it clear that offerings not entirely “up 
to snuff” in the buyer’s opinion, will have 
no standing. It is axiomatic, however, that 
there is no explanation wholly acceptable 
to the unsuccessful bidder. In every pur- 
chase made in competition, there will be 
one bidder who is successful and the rest 
must willy-nilly be disappointed. The buyer 
who hasn’t solved the problem of how to 
face the losers frankly and forthrightly has 
a long hard row to hoe. 


Value Competition 

The B Class of items which should be 
chosen by test or on a strictly comparative 
basis are items for which there either is no 
acceptable standard specification or which 
it is desirable to choose on the basis of 
comparative value. The number of items in 
this list is larger than one might expect. 
Many purchases will climb into this 
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bracket out of the A class group when 
one’s needs become more selective than the 
standard specifications allow for. This pro- 
cedure is based upon the “theory of com- 
petitive worth” as contrasted with the 
theory of standard specification. The 
theory of standard specification says that 
of those offerings which equal the specifi- 
cation, the cheapest is the one to buy. The 
theory of competitive worth says that price 
is just one factor and that the greatest 
value for our particular purpose after 
properly weighing all factors, is the best 
buy. In this consideration the extra quality 
beyond that which might be a minimum 
specification may justify the additional 
price beyond that of the low bid. 

If the buyer who is spending tax money 
intends to buy on this latter basis, he will 
need to make his intentions clearly under- 
stood, for it is a philosophy not always 
accepted in public buying. 

This buying procedure is usually accom- 
plished by setting up a series of compara- 
tive laboratory tests or use tests by which 
the various qualities desirable are sought 
in the competitive samples. The samples 
are tested against each other in each test 
instead of being tested against a standard 
specification. The relative importance of 
the qualities being tested is weighted in 
the total consideration according to the 
user’s particular requirements. Price is just 
one of the factors and its weighting can 
be varied to suit the situation. 

The selection of coal according to the 
cost per million B.T.U. rather than accord- 
ing to the cost per ton, was a step in the 
right direction, but that is not enough for 
the modern school buyer. Knowing that 
the same coal behaves differently in differ- 
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ent furnaces, instead of relying upon a 
laboratory coal analysis, he puts a water 
meter on his boiler feed line and finds out 
which coal evaporates the most water per 
ton in Ais particular furnace. Then he re- 
lates the result of the test run to the ton 
price, to the percentage of ash and to all 
other pertinent factors, and buys the coal 
that represents the most heat in his radia- 
tors, per dollar. 

As examples of other needs that might 
be better bought on comparative tests, we 
mention typewriter ribbons, water wax, 
paper towels, Venetian blinds, duplicator 
stencils, blackboard chalk, athletic equip- 
ment, sanitary supplies, school furniture, 
etc. 


Buying Noncompetitive Items 

The C Class of articles refers to items 
which are not competitive or which are 
competitive only in a very restricted sense. 
Governmental buying precepts to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there are require- 
ments in which the claims of competition 
must be distinctly secondary. In this classi- 
fication there are no practical standard 
specifications, neither are there available 
to the average school buyer any adequate 
means of testing comparatively the various 
offerings. 

The buyer, for instance, cannot afford 
to risk damage to machinery such as steam 
pumps or electric motors by using, even in 
a test, the wrong kind or wrong grade of 
lubricant. He will obtain the services of 
some reliable vendor’s Lubricating En- 
gineer and will stay with that line con- 
sistently, rather than to listen to the siren 
song of some competitor who would like 
to “get in” with another product. 
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While the school buyer in a large sys- 
tem is constantly confronted with the ne- 
cessity for trying to qualify himself to 
procure some new and unfamiliar kind of 
apparatus or equipment, it must be recog- 
nized that there are limitations to his 
capacity for absorbing many large masses 
of technical and specialized information, 
He often prefers to obtain expert advice on 
certain matters. Sometimes this expert ad- 
vice is only available in the organization 
of some one vendor. In this category we 
might suggest such requirements as cafe- 
teria and kitchen layouts, sound systems, 
and period furnishings. A private buyer 
would, in such a situation, go to a reliable 
source and use the goods and services there 
available after making reasonably certain 
he was not being held up. It should be 
likewise possible for the buyer spending 
public funds to openly detour such require- 
ments, on occasion, from the regular chan- 
nel of competitive buying procedure, not 
out of personal favoritism but simply to 
avoid risk. 


A Final Question 

To boil down the whole matter of buy- 
ing scientifically, into a sentence, let us 
say that there must be a definite and 
logical reason for the kind of goods we 
select and a rational procedure for finding 
the best source of supply for it. It is not 
just that we wish to have a reply ready 
for the unsuccessful salesman who will 
want to know why he didn’t get the busi- 
ness. We must try to satisfy that voice 
within, which is constantly asking ‘Are 
you sure you got the best proposition for 
ultimate economy and satisfaction or did 
you just follow the line of least resistance?” 


Housing the Modern Elementary School 


II. Group Activity Rooms, Administrative Rooms, Storage Spaces, 
and Rooms Adapted to Community Use 


Auditoriums and Accessories 


Auditorium and Assembly Spaces. Large 
spaces designed for use as group assembly 
rooms were quite uniformly distributed 
throughout the elementary schools studied 
in both 1932 and 1939. These spaces in- 
cluded such rooms as auditoriums, as- 
sembly-playrooms, and auditorium-gym- 
nasium combinations. 

Separate auditoriums, designed to house 
the dramatic, musical, and group assembly 
programs of the schools declined from in- 
clusion in 76 per cent of the 21 buildings 
studied in 1932 to 50 per cent of the 22 
buildings in the 1939 group. Auditorium- 
gymnasium combinations balanced this de- 
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crease through an increase of from one 
building of the 932 study to six buildings 
or 27 per cent of the 1939 sample. 

The increase in the popularity of combi- 
nation auditorium-gymnasiums may _ be 
accounted for partly by the inclusion in the 
later analysis of at least three buildings in 
which the provision of such a type of 
group-activity space is a matter of state 
regulation. In this manner over one half 
of the increase may be attributed to a 
weighting of the sample selected for study 
in 1939, 

Assembly-playrooms were indicated on 
the plans of two buildings in both analyses. 

Auditorium Details. Auditorium sizes 
varied in 1939 from 44 by 35 ft. to 92 by 
63 ft. The range in 1932 was from 42 by 
23 ft. to 80 by 74 ft. The median length in 
1939 was 55 ft. and the median width 40 ft. 


Four buildings provided public toilet 
facilities near the entrance of the audi- 
torium. Projection booths for use in the 
auditorium were shown in the plans of four 
buildings in 1939 as compared with six 
buildings in 1932. Rooms for the storage 
of auditorium chairs were indicated in five 
schools. One building contained a space 56 
by 10 ft., for the storage of coats of adults 
using the auditorium. 

Stages. In the 1939 analysis, stages 
were found in 18 of the 22 school buildings. 
This was four more than were found in 
1932. Of the 18 buildings, 11 stages were 
provided in connection with the audi- 
toriums, six for the combination auditori- 
um-gymnasiums, and one serving an as- 
sembly-playroom. 

The stages had no common lengths, 
ranging from 20 ft. to 58 ft. The median 
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length was 38 ft. Widths (or depths), were 
not so widely scattered although they 
varied from 11 ft. to 25 ft. The median 
width was between 17 and 18 ft. 

Dressing rooms were found in seven 
buildings. They ranged from 7 by 6 ft. to 
33 by 16 ft. in size. 

Little attention was paid, insofar as the 
plans indicated, to work in stagecraft. No 
spaces adjacent to the stage or auditorium 
had been designed for the construction of 
scenery or the making of costumes by 
either school or community groups. 


Indoor Physical-Education Facilities 


In the schools studied, there was a sharp 
decline in the number of buildings contain- 
ing gymnasiums. Taken as a whole, there 
was an absolute decrease in the number of 
spaces available for indoor physical-educa- 
tion and recreation activities from 48 in 21 
buildings in 1932 to 29 in 22 buildings in 
1939. These figures are totals composed of 
assembly-playrooms, auditorium-gymnasi- 
um combinations, playrooms, play and 
lunchrooms, and gymnasiums. Gymnasiums 
that, in 1932, were declared to be “almost 
as popular as auditoriums” declined from 
inclusion in 13 buildings at that date to 
only three in 1939. Expressed in percent- 
ages, the decrease was from 62 per cent of 
the schools studied in 1932 to 14 per cent 
in 1939. In interpreting this result it must 
be recognized that this decrease may be 
partly or largely a result of the limited 
selection of buildings and of the inclusion 
in the later study of a greater number of 
buildings located in cities in which the 
climate is so mild as to render unnecessary 
any provision for indoor physical-recrea- 
tion space. 

Gymnasiums. The four gymnasiums 
found on the plans of three buildings 
ranged in size from 58 by 37 ft. to 88 by 
56 ft. as contrasted with the 1932 range 
of from 37 by 23 ft. to 70 by 58 ft. One 
building contained a corrective gymnasium, 
size 25 by 20 ft., in addition to a regular 
gymnasium. 

Gymnasium Dressing and Shower Rooms. 
Under this heading were classified all areas 
that served as dressing and shower rooms 
for any type of space devoted to physical- 
education and recreation activities. Gym- 
nasium shower and dressing rooms were 
found in the plans of 9 schools in 1932 and 
8 in 1939. Although this is a slight abso- 
lute decrease, when taken in conjunction 
with the large decrease in indoor physical- 
education facilities in the buildings studied, 
dressing and shower space may be con- 
sidered as increasingly included as supple- 
mentary to physical-recreation provisions. 

Spaces for dressing and showers vary in 
length from 11 ft. to 37 ft. Approximately 
40 per cent of the lengths are found within 
the limits of 20 to 25 ft. The widths are 
distributed from 8 ft. to 36 ft. Almost one 
half of the spaces are from 8 ft. to 13 ft. 
wide, the remainder scattering uniformity 
up to 36 ft. 

Playrooms and Play Courts. Eight build- 
ings provide play courts and playrooms, 
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an increase of one over 1932. One building 
contained five rooms so named, varying in 
size from 31 by 22 ft. to 94 by 22 ft. 
Three buildings have two playrooms each, 
while the remaining four contained one 
each. 

Taken as a whole, playrooms in the 
buildings studied varied from 31 to 22 ft. 
to 132 by 37 ft. Although there is a wide 
range of lengths, 9 out of 14 rooms were 
between 31 and 50 ft. long. Widths showed 
a distribution of from 22 ft. to 48 ft. All 
but four rooms were 24 ft. wide or less, in- 
dicating that these spaces are generally the 
same width as classrooms in the buildings. 

In only one case was a playroom pro- 
vided in a building containing a gymnasium 
as well. 

Pupil Lunchrooms 

Play and Lunchrooms. In 1932 com- 
bination play and lunchrooms were in- 
corporated in the plans of four schools. No 
cases of this type were found in 1939. 

Pupil Lunchrooms. Seven _ buildings 
had pupil lunchrooms in 1939. They 
ranged in length from 31 ft. to 132 ft., and 
in width from 19 ft. to 54 ft. In one case, 
sound insulation was indicated on the plans. 

Kitchens. Eleven kitchens for pupil and 
community use were found in the plans of 
the buildings studied in 1939. Seven were 
provided in connection with the pupil lunch- 
rooms, while four were evidently designed 
for community use either in connection 
with the auditorium or the auditorium- 
gymnasium combination. Sizes ranged from 
17 by 8 ft. to 47 by 39 ft. 


Administrative Rooms 

Principal’s Offices. Principal’s _ offices 
were found in 19 out of 22 buildings in 
1939. Where omitted, in most cases these 
spaces were included in other buildings on 
the same site. All but two of the buildings 
included at least two offices to form a prin- 
cipal’s suite. There was usually a general 
office or waiting room and a private office 
provided. 

The lengths of the general offices or 
waiting rooms ranged from 9 to 28 ft. 
Twenty-two feet was the median length. 
The widths ranged from 7 to 24 ft., with 12 
ft. as the median. 

Principal’s private offices were distributed 
in length from 11 to 22 ft., with 10 out of 
17 cases falling between 13 ft. and 15 ft. 
Widths vary from 9 ft. to 16 ft., with 13 
out of 17 cases falling between 11 ft. and 
14 ft. 

Physical-Education O fices. The number 
of physical-education offices included in the 
plans studied in 1939 showed a substantial 
decline reflecting, in a general way, the in- 
fluences felt on gymnasium and physical- 
education facilities in this study. Where 10 
buildings had a total of 16 offices of this 
type in 1932, only four buildings indicated 
seven spaces as a total for administration 
of physical education, according to the 
plans analyzed in 1939. Sizes varied from 
7 by 6 ft. to 25 by 10 ft. The largest num- 
ber of cases were grouped about the dimen- 
sions of 10 ft. long by 8 ft. wide. 
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Health-Service Rooms. Health-service 
rooms, including waiting rooms, medical 
inspection rooms, and dental clinics, were 
found in 16 of the 22 buildings studied in 
1939. Lengths varied from 9 to 26 ft., 
widths from 6 to 22 ft. 

One building contained five rooms de- 
voted to this essential service, three in the 
medical unit and two composing the dental 
clinic. 

Teachers’ Rooms. Twenty buildings had 
provisions for teachers’ rooms in 1939 in 
contrast to the 16 buildings that provided 
this necessity in 1932. One elementary 
school in 1939 had three such rooms, five 
had two each, and the remainder one 
apiece. 

The lengths of the teachers’ rooms 
ranged from 13 ft. to 27 ft. Eighteen out of 
27 had lengths between 21 ft. and 25 ft. 
Widths varied from 10 ft. to 21 ft., with 18 
cases out of 27 falling between 10 ft. and 
15 ft. 

Five buildings included kitchens or 
kitchenettes for teachers’ use. These spaces 
were from 5 by 8 ft. to 12 by 16 ft. in size. 
Two buildings contained teachers’ lunch- 
rooms as well. The dimensions were 28 by 
22 ft., and 20 by 16 ft. 


Storage and Service Areas 

Custodians’ Rooms. Custodians’ rooms 
were located in nine buildings. One elemen- 
tary school, in addition to providing space 
for the custodian, included separate rooms 
for male and female help. In general, the 
sizes ranged from 11 by 7 ft. to 40 by 
14 ft. 

Storage Rooms. Storage space was found 
in all buildings. In general, classrooms 
storage space was extremely limited, being 
composed largely of cabinet space. Little 
space was set aside for the storage of larger 
projects and the materials that are increas- 
ingly becoming necessary to carry on a 
program in which the student is, to a much 
greater degree, active. Principal’s offices in 
a large number of cases were designed, with 
adjacent storage space, generally book or 
supply rooms. There was an increase in the 
amount of gymnasium storage 
available. 

Lobbies. The entrances or main lobbies 
to the school buildings varied greatly. In 
seven cases, the entrances were continua- 
tions of corridors. The remaining cases had 
a vestibule or lobby that could be differ- 
entiated from the corridors. Lengths ranged 
from 108 ft. to 8 ft., with the median at 
23 ft. Widths ranged from 10 ft. to 22 ft. 
The median width was 16 ft. 

Corridors. The width of corridors ranged 
from 8 to 12 ft. Where, in 1932, the great- 
est number occurred at 12 ft., in 1939 there 
was only one case at that figure. Eighteen 
elementary-school buildings out of 22 had 
corridors 10 feet wide, the figure which was 
second most frequent in 1932. 


space 


Community Rooms 


Although many of the rooms in the 
school buildings studied are without doubt 
(Concluded on page 108) 








School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


FRANK E. McKEE 
President, Board of Education, 
North Muskegon, Michigan 


The leadership of Mr. Frank E. McKee in 
the educational life of the community, as well 
as in other local movements in North Muske- 
gon is acknowledged. He is untiring in his 
efforts to promote laudable efforts in the direc- 
tion of that progress which is designed to 
enhance the well-being of the citizenship. 





Mr. Frank E. McKee 


President, Board of Education, 
North Muskegon, Michigan. 


He was elected a member of the board of 
education on April 13, 1925, and during the 
month of August of the same year, was chosen 
president, in which capacity he has served 
since then. 

In appreciation of the contribution he had 
made to the cause of popular education, a 
school erected in 1931 was named in his honor 
the Frank E. McKee School. This school 
overlooks Muskegon Lake and accommodates 
approximately four hundred students 


JEROME J. CERNY 


Former President, Board of Education, 
Cicero, Illinois 

Six years ago, the citizens of the Cicero- 
Stickney Township drafted and elected Mr 
Jerome J. Cerny to serve on the board of edu- 
cation of the J. Sterling Morton High School 
and Junior College, which includes the towns 
of Berwyn, Cicero, Lyons, and Stickney, II. 
Mr. Cerny, an architect, had previously served 
two years as president of the Morton parent- 
teacher association, and was well acquainted 
with the school 

Mr. Cerny has no children of his own but 
his interest is that of a close neighbor and 
good citizen. It wasn’t a pleasant situation, 
into which he stepped, for the teachers were 
being paid in tax warrants, and the school 
debt was staggering. The running expenses 


of the school, which includes the high school, 
the junior college, and the orthopedic depart- 
ment for the two years prior to his election, 
had amounted to over a million dollars; and 
the cafeteria, run on a nonprofit basis, was 
operating at a great loss. These operating costs 
were cut to less than $950,000, while the 
cafeteria came out of the red and showed a 
slight profit. 

Not only was the financial picture discour- 
aging but the physical plant had been sadly 
neglected. Mr. Cerny, who was elected board 
president in 1934, and served in that capacity 
until 1939, and the board attended first to 
the financial situation and, when the budget 
allowed, started on building repairs. His pro- 
fessional knowledge and advice helped Morton 
save a great many thousands of dollars and, 
at the same time, improved the appearance, 
making a safe and habitable place in which to 
work. 

Mr. Cerny has never mixed in partisan 
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Mr. Jerome J. Cerny 
Former President, Board of Education, 
Cicero, Illinois. 


politics but has been active in many civic 
movements. He organized the Cicero Post of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has been active 
in Boy Scout work, and has held offices in the 
South Crawford Businessmen’s Association, the 
Cicero rotary club, the Cook County Board 
of Appeals for the C.W.A. He is a member of 
the Illinois Society of Architects, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and other patriotic and fraternal 
organizations. 

In 1917 Mr. Cerny volunteered in the 
United States Army, returning from France 
with the rank of captain, which has since been 
raised gradually to colonel. He still has a 
regular army assignment and has classes dur- 
ing the year as well as his one month of 
summer duty. 

Not alone to Mr. Cerny is this tribute sin- 
cerely paid but to Mrs. Cerny, who behind 
the scenes, has furnished inspiration and sup- 
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port much needed in a very full six years. 

A tribute to Mr. Cerny was paid last vear 
at the North Central Association meeting when 
the president, Dr. George A. Works, made 
this statement: “My acquaintance with Mr 
Cerny has extended over a period of several 
years, and while it has not been an intimate 
acquaintance, it has given me ample oppor- 
tunity to learn of his work as a member of 
the board of education of Cicero. His devo- 
tion to his public service has impressed me 
greatly and I am glad that public recognition 
is to be given it.” 


HARVEY BARTON HARTSOCK 
President, Board of School 
Commissioners, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mr. Harvey Barton Hartsock, who was 
elected to the presidency of the Indianapolis 
school board early this year, comes to his 
task with a splendid cultural background. He 
is a lawyer who at one time was a school 

master 

He was born in Owen County, Ind., Novem- 
ber 11, 1887, and is therefore, in the prime 
of his career. He graduated from the De- 
Pauw University, with the A.B. degree, and 
from the Columbia University, with the A.B 
degree. In 1911-12 he served as assistant 
professor of sociology at DePauw, and there- 
ifter for a year taught in the high school at 
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Mr. Harvey Barton Hartsock 
President, Board of School Commissioners, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


In 1914 he came to Indianapolis and there 
entered the practice of law. In 1930 he was 
chosen a member of the board of school 
commissioners. 

His grasp upon the problems of popular 
education has been intensified by his expe- 
rience as an instructor, and his extensive legal 
experience. He is, therefore, well equipped 
to perform the important task assigned to him. 
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Possible Dangers of the Activity Program 


The purpose of this paper is to point out 
some of the possible dangers of an activity 
program. It is not the purpose of the paper 
to set forth the values of an activity pro- 
gram; nor is it an argument for or against 
such a program. No attempt is made either 
to defend the traditional system or any 
other system of education. 

Teachers and students readily perceive 
many controversial issues in education 
raised in part because of the inadequacies 
of the old system and in part because of 
the challenge of the more or less unsup- 
ported theses of the new. Some of these 
issues which the thoughtful student of edu- 
cation must consider are: 

Interest versus effort. 

Activity versus discipline. 

Child interests versus adult needs. 

Freedom versus control. 

Faith and reverence versus 
and criticism. 

Life versus preparation for life. 

Play versus work. 

Repression versus expression. 

Memory versus experience. 

Because activity programs differ greatly, 
a careful analysis of them should be made. 
Such an analysis was made by a graduate 
class of thirteen in a course on “Activity 
Movements.” The members of this class 
working individually listed a number of 
different values and approximately forty 
possible dangers of the movement. These 
dangers of the program were summarized 
under the following heads: 

1. There is a danger of confusing the 
philosophy of activism with the activity 
program. 

2. Because of the misunderstanding of 
the philosophy of activism, there is a 
danger of the misguidance or the lack of 
guidance of youth. 

3. There is danger of forcing a ready- 
made plan upon teachers, pupils, and the 
people of a community. 

4. There is danger that an activity 
planned for the group may not give ade- 
quate consideration to the needs of the 
individual. 

5. There is a danger that an activity 
program will not best fit a child for life 
other than that of the activity school. 

6. There is a possible danger of neglect- 
ing fundamental facts and processes. 

7. In the activity program there is 
danger that untrained teachers lose control 
and hence the power to guide the child. 


irreverence 


Confusion of Terms 


In the use of terms there is great confu- 
sion. Proponents of the movement use “ac- 
tivity curriculum,” “activity program,” 
“activity movement,” “activity,” and other 
terms with amazing interchangeability. 

To the uninitiated, The Activity Move- 
ment,* Thirty-third Yearbook of the Na- 


‘Professor of Education, Fordham University 


James A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D.” 


tional Society for the Study of Education, 
an excellent work in itself, is most confus- 
ing. Here one finds 42 definitions differing 
quite essentially. 

The following statements are quoted 
from the Yearbook: 

“An activity curriculum is one that is 
organized around properly selected prob- 
lems, projects, experience (or activities) of 
the learner.”’ 

“Activity tends to focus attention upon 
the pupils instead of the teacher.” 

“The activity is a unit of lifelike expe- 
riences that the children themselves plan 
and carry out in an endeavor to solve a 
problem of value.” 

“The activity curriculum is merely a 
more effective instrument for realizing some 
of the newer or neglected values in 
Education.” 

“In the first place, I interpret the activ- 
ity curriculum as a curriculum worked out 
‘on the spot’ by boys and girls under the 
guidance of teachers.” 

“An ‘activity curriculum’ is an evolving 
and progressive sequence of significant 
learning activities.” 

“An activity curriculum is one that con- 
sists of experiences that are intelligent out- 
growths of children’s interests.”’ 

“An activity curriculum is a network of 
experiencing.” 

“The purpose of an activity curriculum 
is to insure the articulation of the school 
with life.” 


Differentiation of Philosophy and 
Method 

One of the greatest dangers of some ac- 
tivity programs is the confusion of the 
philosophy of activism with the activity 
program. The philosophy of activism sub- 
scribes among other things to scientism. 
Science, it is contended, is the source of all 
knowledge. Nothing is revealed except by 
investigation, experimentation, and re- 
search. In this philosophy, there is no place 
for revealed religion and the supernatural is 
ignored. This writer, of course, cannot sub- 
scribe to such a philosophy, because it is 
obviously inadequate as a basis for the in- 
struction of youth. 

Activity in school, however, is a different 
matter; a well-planned activity program 
can be very effective in teaching. There can 
be no real learning unless the mind is 
active. Activity, physical and mental, under 
the guidance of the teacher until the learner 
is able to direct his own life and education, 
is a worthy principle for any school. 

Activism as a philosophy is doing with- 
out proper thinking, or with positively 
wrong thinking, and it is considered an end 
in itself. Activity as a method is a means of 
attaining or reaching a goal or objective. 

*Thirty-third Yearbook, Part II, National Society for 


the Study of Education, The Activity Movement, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1934 
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Here the activity is not the end or ultimate 
goal. 
Worthless Activity 


Because of the lack of understanding of 
the pitfalls of activism by teachers and 
principals, there is a danger of the mis- 
guidance of youth. This misguidance may 
take the form of no guidance and the child 
may flounder when a kind word and a 
guiding hand would help him achieve his 
aims efficiently. 

Activity itself may often be futile and 
useless. It cannot be denied that activity 
sometimes degenerates into aimless busy- 
work, that senseless putter merely to keep 
the child busy has been resorted to under 
the guise of activity, and that activity as 
an end in itself is often uneducative. 

Activity has been often overstressed with 
a resulting inadequate learning of the three 
r’s. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish have been neglected in activity 
programs. 

Furthermore, activity, in and of itself, 
may be unfortunate. In an experiment, a 
few years ago, in an activity school a score 
of beautiful typewriters which were being 
used in elementary education were jammed 
and almost wrecked because the teacher 
felt that she should not say “no” or “don’t” 
to the children. While it is the teacher’s job 
to direct the child, it is also her duty to 
keep him from erring too grievously. There 
is, of course, much good in permitting the 
child to attempt to solve his own problems 
and to correct his mistakes. There is no 
defense for permitting vandalism or the 
development of a disrespect for property or 
personal rights. 

Another possible danger of some activity 
programs is that the child, when he follows 
his own desires and interests, may arrive 
at false conclusions; in other words, the 
child may make his own truth and policy. 
Truth cannot always be found by trial-and- 
error methods; nor can uncontrolled activ- 
ity always be depended upon to uncover it. 
However, truths often are discovered which 
might have been had for the asking and 
which would have been of more advantage 
to the child had he received them without 
waste of time. 

The thesis that “we learn to do by do- 
ing” is questionable to a certain degree. It 
is true that if one can be intelligently ac- 
tive, he will be able to learn better than if 
he is more or less passive. On the other 
hand, one may do certain things incorrectly 
all his life without learning correct meth- 
ods, he may do things incorrectly until it 
is perhaps too late to learn them properly. 
A little guidance in the beginning such as is 
given in teaching the touch system in type- 
writing is valuable in learning. Such guid- 
ance and direction, a well-planned activity 
program can provide. 

Activity and experimentation have their 
place in education and life, but they are 
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not the all of education or of life. Religion 
to most of us is more important than either, 
and should not be neglected on any level 
of education. Accordingly even in the ac- 
tivity program there is need for guidance 
to direct the child’s active learning of basic 
and valuable truths which are beyond the 
power of man to fully understand or 
investigate. 


An Imposed Plan 


A danger which should be clear to all is 
that of imposing some outside plan upon a 
school system. An imposed plan generally 
does not work smoothly, for a plan of edu- 
cation to be practicable must be developed 
by the parents, teachers, children, and au- 
thorities of a community. An imposed plan 
causes teachers to be discontented, pupils 
to be slighted, and the community to be 
robbed of efficient education. 

Another deficiency when the plan is im- 
posed from above is the jnadequacy of 
equipment and plant. If the plan is de- 
veloped locally, provision is made for time 
and money generally to obtain equipment 
to meet the needs of the new-type school. 
If the plan is imposed, the procedure may 
be at best a poor makeshift, without plan- 
ning for proper equipment or necessary 
housing. 


Danger of Planned Group 
Activity 

Although the activity program is de- 
signed to provide for individual differences, 
it may have just the opposite effect. Some 
activities planned for the group cause cur- 
tailment of education for individuals. A 
little child who was mature for her age 
went to a kindergarten and when she re- 
turned home, the mother asked, “How did 
you like school, Lillian?” “I didn’t like it,” 
said the child. “The teacher wants us to 
play all the time.” “Well, don’t you like to 
play?” asked the mother again. “Yes, I do, 
but I want to learn to read, that is what I 
go to school for.” 

Sometimes a great deal of time is wasted 
because something of minor importance is 
stressed to the neglect of things of greater 
value. Such a situation is evidenced when 
children use weeks in making elaborate cos- 
tumes for a dance when the dance itself 
should have consumed not more than a 
day’s time for the group. 

The activity program poorly conducted, 
and we must consider the poor programs, 
often causes poor attitudes and habits to 
be developed. Laziness, copying another’s 
work, slovenly habits of work, irreverence, 
and discourtesy are qualities that are de- 
veloped because of the lack of guidance 
which eventuates in a poor activity 
program. ; 


Danger of the Child Becoming Unfit 
for Life Outside the School 
Often it has been said that the activity 
movement fits the child for life, but there 
too is a danger of making the child less fit 
for life. If the activities follow childish 
whims to the neglect of valuable principles 
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and facts, the child may become to that 
degree unfit for life in the world outside 
the school. That which may most strongly 
unfit a child for life may be a most dom- 
inant childish whim or fancy. That which 
may fit the child may be the teacher’s best 
judgment. Let child fancy take the place 
of teacher judgment and the outcome may 
become very precarious for the child and 
education. 

We in America love freedom and we 
desire to give the American child all the 
freedom possible. Unrestrained freedom, 
however, may lead the child to excess and 
selfishness. All are probably familiar with 
the Despotism of Polly Ross. Polly Ross, a 
pupil, became dictatorial and ruled her 
group with the selfishness and crudeness 
of a tyrant. If there should ever be a dic- 
tatorship, in school, which seems doubtful, 
the dictator should not be an individual 
child. If a choice must be made between 
the teacher and a child, then by all means 
let the teacher rule. Group government 
under the guidance of a teacher is excellent 
training for children and should be encour- 
aged insofar as the group is capable of de- 
veloping it. 

Absolute freedom in the school does not 
assure one of the ability to solve problems 
in life outside the school. Too great free- 
dom, before one is capable of utilizing it, 
may have the effect of ruining the child’s 
chances of learning to solve problems effec- 
tively. After all, education is in a great 
measure the preparation for “life here and 
hereafter” and as such there should be di- 
rection and sequence in it. This may or may 
not be provided in an activity program. 

There seems to be an assumption among 
some that if a child is left free and to his 
own devices, he will develop order and dis- 
cipline. For some this may be true, but for 
others, it cannot but fail. There are chil- 
dren as well as nations that are unwilling, 
unable, and unready to utilize, or develop 
independence. The child must be protected 
and guided until he is able to protect and 
guide himself. 

Among some there seems to be an at- 
tempt to prepare a child for a truly demo- 
cratic society where each may talk and act 
as he pleases. This kind of society does not 
often exist in life outside the school. In 
fact the foreman in a shop, a section boss, 
or the supervisor in a factory are not in the 
habit of permitting subordinates to discuss 
the wisdom of their orders and commands. 

Overemphasis upon child interests may 
be positively bad. If a child is interested in 
fiction only, for example, and will not read 
anything but fiction, he will gain an un- 
balanced education. If the child is inter- 
ested only in electricity, and neglects all 
other subjects he will either be tremen- 
dously handicapped in the attainment of 
any worthy goal that he may have in the 
study of electricity, or finally develop in- 
terests in other subjects and fields neces- 
sary to the study of electricity. Guidance 


in the beginning and in a _ reasonable 
manner may save the child many a 
headache. 


May, 1940 


Interest itself is not a final criterion. It js 
an initial guide to effort but it too must be 
guided to things of value. The criterion of 
value is more crucial than that of interest 
ultimately, but the child at an early age 
cannot be expected to understand compara- 
tive values. 

The assumption that school is life and 
not a preparation for life may lead the 
child to assume that life is school, all 
school, and not a struggle for most people. 
It should be the purpose of the school to 
help the child face reality and not to escape 
from it. 


Danger of Neglecting the 
Fundamentals 

There is a real danger in some activity 
programs of neglecting fundamental facts 
and processes. For example, scientific and 
systematic thinking should not be discarded 
for haphazard and incidental learning. Both 
types have a place. There are certain funda- 
mentals which all should be made aware of 
and these fundamentals, such as the basic 
principles of right and wrong, should be 
learned by the child in school if they are 
not learned in some other situation or in- 
stitution. For example, our civilization de- 
mands of young people certain ideals and 
principles of courtesy, honesty, and 
manners. 

Firsthand experiences are often culti- 
vated to the exclusion of vicarious ones 
which may be obtained through books. The 
great teachers of the past should be known 
to the young. The great books should be 
presented to youth. In other words youth 
must be made aware of his social heritage. 
The richness of the experience of the past 
must not be neglected if youth is to be 
trained to meet the problems of the present. 


Danger of Inadequate Teacher 
Training 

The poorly trained teacher has no place 
in the activity program. Yet there is ob- 
viously the danger of poorly trained teach- 
ers, who may be unable to conduct the 
program properly. There is danger that 
teachers with wrong attitudes may be 
placed in charge of such a program. In such 
a case, positive harm can result in the lives 
of the children. The task of conducting an 
activity program is a difficult one, more 
difficult than that of teaching the tradi- 
tional curriculum. The teacher who is in- 
adequately trained should not be permitted 
to experiment needlessly with the lives of 
youngsters. Their lives are too precious. 
There is little doubt that because of inade- 
quately trained teachers, children leave 
school with misunderstandings — undis- 
ciplined, irresponsible, unable to think sys- 
tematically, without hope of a vocation, 
often with little character and judgment. 


Summary 
In any movement, it is necessary that 
careful analysis be made of the dangers and 
the values of that movement. The possible 
values of the activity program are reserved 
(Continued on page 107) 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR 


Building-Service Employees—Part 11 


H. H. Linn 


(Concluded from April) 
5. Sick-Leave Provisions 


A definite sick-leave policy ought to be established to cover 
school-building-service employees who, like other human beings, 
have periods of illness. A fair policy should protect both the school 
and the employee. When an individual is ill, he ought to remain 
away from his job and receive proper medical attention so that he 
can recover more quickly. From the standpoint of the school, he 
should not expose pupils and others to some possible contagious or 
communicable disease. 

A niggardly policy that docks the employee for every day’s 
absence from duty too often results in sick people reporting for 
work. Their accomplishments are curtailed, their recovery from 
illness may be delayed, and the health of others may be jeopard- 
ized. If the sick-leave policy is too liberal, some employees may 
tend to abuse the privilege. 

Sick-leave provisions for custodians vary widely in the United 
States and there is no one general policy that predominates. The 
following excerpts taken from the U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1938, No. 2, The School Custodian, indicate the wide range: 
For Cities of 100,000 Population and Over 

“No allowance of pay is granted in case of illness in 12 of these (65) cities 
and in 4 others the janitor must supply a substitute. For the remaining 
cities, the sick leave, as for teachers, shows an astonishing range and 
combination of days at full or part pay or both, and in some the leave 
is cumulative. Four cities grant 5 days at full pay; 3 give 7 days; 7 allow 
10 days; and 2, 15. All of the remaining cities have different arrangements. 
Doubtless the leave for janitors (where granted) does not usually differ 
from that for teachers and those interested in various allowances are 
referred for further information to the publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1934, No. 4, on The Welfare of the Teacher.” 

For Cities of from 30,000-100,000 Population 

“Thirty-two percent of these (153) cities report that they allow no 
sick leave with pay or have no rule on the subject. In the remaining cities 
there is, as in large cities, a great range and variety in allowance, from 
deduction of a substitute’s pay to one month at full pay, granted by Salem, 
Mass. The most frequent grant is 10 days at full pay (15 percent of cities) 
and the next is 5 days at full pay (6 percent).” 

For Cities of from 10,000-30,000 Population 

“Half of these (415) cities grant sick leave to janitors though in 10 
percent a substitute must be furnished. The most frequent allowance (12 
percent of cities) is for 10 days per year at full pay and the next most 
common (10 percent) is 5 days.” 

For Cities of from 2,500-10,000 Population 

“Only 21 percent of the (425) cities of this size grant sick leave except 
that the janitor may often receive pay above the amount expended for his 
substitute. Of the 21 percent, 51 cities grant 5 days, and 38 cities 10 days’ 
leave annually at full pay.” 

The wide range in sick-leave provisions for school custodians 
in this country does not give a very definite clue to the answer 
to this problem. Certainly the practice of allowing no sick leave 
with pay cannot be accepted today. It is worse than no policy at 
all, for in the latter case some individual adjustment can be made. 
Individual adjustments, however, are not entirely satisfactory 
because this makes paid sick leave a privilege, when a proper 
sick-leave provision ought to be a right. 

Since subjective opinions apparently are responsible for the 
determination of the sick-leave policies now in force, the writer 
offers two suggestions for an appropriate minimum policy. 
Proposal 1 

Vacation and sick-leave provisions may be combined, with an 
allowance of four weeks per year with pay. 

The fortunate individuals who have not been ill will have the 
benefit of a longer vacation period, while the less fortunate indi- 
viduals will receive the benefit of pay during limited illness. 

If local practice should indicate that individuals tend to report 
for work when ill in order to save the time for vacation, a com- 
promise provision could be made permitting a basic vacation of 
two weeks, with additional vacation time equal to one half of the 
unused sick-leave period of two weeks. 


Proposal 2 
Sick-leave provisions constitute a separate policy, and shall 
provide up to the two weeks’ absence with pay per year. However, 


unused sick-leave time may be allowed to accumulate from year 
to year up to a total of 24 weeks (six months). 

The chief advantage of Proposal 2 over Proposal 1 is that it 
protects the employee who is ill only occasionally, but who may 
suffer a prolonged illness at some time. 


6. Retirement Provisions 

The compulsory retirement of aged employees is becoming in- 
creasingly common in both private and public enterprises. From a 
general retirement age of 70, the trend in recent years has been 
downward so that at present, 65 years of age is quite a common 
retirement limit. This has been influenced in large part by the 
federal Social Security Act. 

The question of school-building-service employees retirement 
must be faced along with other changes in our social and economic 
fabric. The fact that public school employees so far have been 
exempted from the provisions of the federal Social Security Act 
does not excuse school authorities from assuming responsibility 
for establishing retirement provisions for their exempted em- 
ployees. Rather, the exemption from the federal act places this 
responsibility directly before the local officials. 

More and more cities are adopting policies for the compulsory 
retirement of building-service employees, as well as for teachers. 
Many of the employees suffer from the infirmities of old age, have 
become incompetent, and are carried on the public pay roll more 
on account of sympathy than need. The service could be rendered 
better by younger people, and the problem of unemployment in the 
lower age brackets could be relieved in some degree by retiring the 
older, incompetent individuals now in service. 

However, the compulsory retirement from service imposes an 
obligation on the public, that of assuring the retired person some 
means of livelihood. If retired individuals have no means for sup- 
port, financial assistance of some sort must be provided. At 
present, general public relief may be a partial answer, but public 
relief, smacking of charity, is not a satisfactory long-term solution. 
A sound retirement or pension plan associated directly with the 
system served is a better plan and upholds the self-respect of the 
individuals concerned. As a matter of fact, a sound retirement 
plan is a deferred salary payment plan, and is in no sense a 
charitable public relief provision. 

Some progress has been made in a few states*® providing for the 
retirement of school custodians, but the general movement ought 
to receive sharp impetus. 

Ohio has created a state-wide plan covering all classes of local 
public employees not otherwise cared for. School-building-service 
employees are included in this broad plan. 

In Pennsylvania the public-school-building-service employees 
come under the provisions of the Pennsylvania School Employees’ 
Retirement System that covers both nonacademic employees and 
teachers. 

In New York and New Jersey, the public-school-service em- 
ployees may come under the provisions of the state retirement 
system, but this is optional and many employees are not covered. 

The U. S. Office of Education in Bulletin 1938, No. 2, The 
School Custodian in reporting on the 1935 status of pension pro- 
visions for custodians, gives the following information: 

For Cities of 100,000 Population and Over 

“Twenty cities of this group (65) report retirement with pension for 
janitors.” 

For Cities of from 30,000-100,000 Population 

“Twenty-two percent (of 153 cities) retire their janitors with pension, 
the state system applying to janitors in Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania.” 

For Cities of from 10,000-30,000 Population 

“Cities in New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, report a 
retirement system with pension... . : Altogether, only about 10 percent 
of these (415) cities report any provision for pensioning these workers.” 
For Cities of from 2,500-10,000 Population 

“All but 8 of the 72 New Jersey cities give their janitors the advantage 
of the state retirement plan.” 


*‘In 1935 a retirement system which applies to janitors seems to have been existent 
in only five states- ” Ibid., p. 37 
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No attempt will be made in this article to indicate the working 
details of a sound pension plan intended to cover school-building- 
service employees. The writer is interested, at this point, in calling 
attention to the fact that no list of personnel policies will be com- 
plete that does not include proper provisions for retiring the 
service employees on pension. The benefits of such a plan should 
at least equal those provided under the terms of the federal 
Social Security Act. 

Whether or not the federal act will be amended to include public 
employees now exempted remains to be seen. However, school 
authorities in states and communities that have no pension provi- 
sions for public-building-service employees ought not postpone 
action merely in the hope that such an amendment will be passed 
later. State retirement plans may be developed, as in Ohio, to 
care for all public employees not otherwise protected. Or school- 
employee-retirement systems, similar to the one in Pennsylvania, 
may be adopted. Many states now have retirement plans for teach- 
ers that might be modified to include all nonacademic employees. 
There seems to be neither logic nor justice in a plan providing 
pension rights for teachers and ignoring the needs, rights, and 
privileges of other groups of people who perform essential service 
in education. 

If there are no established state or local pension systems, and 
the hope of creating such provisions is slight, even small com- 
munities can arrange to purchase annuities from insurance com- 
panies for their employees in lieu of other pensions. This raises 
the question as to whether a school district has the legal right to 
spend money for such a purpose. This is a matter for court de- 
termination in those states in which no definite legal decision has 
yet been made. Socially minded school officials, however, ought 
not to accept exemptions or denials as final. They have the priv- 
ilege of working to effect changes in the statutes that will provide 
the protection that they believe should be a right of labor. Indeed, 
this is not merely a privilege — it is a duty and responsibility of 
the school authorities. 


7. Compensation Insurance 

In many states, employer’s liability or workmen’s compensation 
insurance laws have been enacted to provide some degree of pro- 
tection for workers injured in the line of duty. This protection 
may take the form of continued payment of wages (within limita- 
tions) during absence from duty due to injuries sustained in serv- 
ice, or payment of medical expenses, or direct payment for the 
loss of life or limb or eye or some other specified disability. 

In some states, the compensation-insurance laws are mandatory 
upon employers and school-building-service employees are covered 
along with other classifications of labor. 

However, in some states, there is no such mandatory legislation 
covering all school-building-service employees, so this form of 
protection may not be provided unless school authorities inde- 
pendently decide to secure the benefits of this type of insurance 
for their employees. Here again the question may be raised as to 
whether public school district funds can be spent for compensation 
or liability insurance in the absence of specific mandatory or per- 
missive statutes. And again, the suggestion is made that the so- 
cially minded school authorities must continue to work for legisla- 
tion that will secure for labor the decent and just rights to which 
they are entitled. Compensation insurance to protect school service 
employees who are injured in the line of duty is one of these 
rights. The terms of such insurance provisions ought to be no less 
liberal than those granted employees in general under present state 
laws requiring employers’ liability. 

8. General Working Conditions 


A. Health and Safety. Every reasonable effort should be made 
to protect the health and safety of service employees. Many indi- 
vidual jobs must be performed under conditions that are none too 
conducive to good health, and some jobs are hazardous. Working 
in dust-laden areas with improper ventilation; moving from one 
area to another with wide differences in, temperature without ad- 
justing clothing; operating various types of machinery with at- 
tendant hazards; using sanitary supplies containing chemical in- 
gredients unknown to them; making repairs of a hazardous nature 
(electrical, for example); and performing specific hazardous oper- 
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ating jobs, such as washing outside windows, the employees face 
serious occupational conditions that too often are accepted as nee- 
essary evils that cannot be corrected. A survey of local conditions, 
however, may point out ways in which health and safety conditions 
may be improved. The employees, like teachers and pupils, benefit 
from proper ventilation, temperature, and lighting conditions, 
Proper tools and equipment, selected with a view to safety, serve 
to minimize hazards. Instruction in health and safety matters 
pertaining to the jobs is helpful. 

B. Personnel Service Quarters. Decent service quarters and 
facilities should be provided the employees. They need not be 
elaborate but they ought to be respectable. Separate quarters, of 
course, ought to be provided the two sexes. There should be ade- 
quate space for changing garments; provisions for the storage of 
clothing not in use; toilet, washing, and bathing facilities, and an 
opportunity to eat luncheons under sanitary conditions. It ought 
not be necessary to say that these general quarters should be 
clean and sanitary and properly equipped with adequate heating, 
lighting, and ventilating provisions. 

C. Tools, Equipment, and Supplies. When employees are pro- 
vided with proper tools, equipment, and supplies, they are enabled 
to do their work more efficiently, and their general morale is raised. 
The latter point is not to be ignored. Potentially capable people 
who fail to accomplish satisfactory results because of inferior or 
insufficient tools and supplies become discouraged and tend to 
accept lower standards of workmanship. Since labor represents by 
far the greater share of building-service cost, parsimony in pro- 
viding good tools, equipment, and supplies appears to be a very 
shortsighted policy. 

D. General Treatment of Employees. The people working in 
the building-service division respond to personal treatment pretty 
much the same as do individuals in other lines of work. They have 
their pride and self-respect and wish to be treated with appropriate 
courtesy and consideration. They want fair treatment, not favor- 
itism. They would prefer to be considered associates in an educa- 
tional enterprise rather than menial servants. They prefer to be 
led, not driven. Granted that there are individuals in the service 
who mistake courtesy for weakness and whose general attitude 
and reaction toward courteous and decent consideration is dis- 
respectful, it must be conceded that the majority of these em- 
ployees are good, hard-working people who want to render good 
service and who desire proper recognition for it. 

The Golden Rule is still a basic policy in developing proper 
personnel relations, ‘““‘Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” 





The Ottumwa School Board in Action. 
Mr, Walter McLain, business manager of the Ottumwa, lowa, 
schools, sends us the above interesting photograph of the 
members of the Ottumwa board engaged in preliminary work 
in connection with the erection of a new school building. 
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Unit Costs of Increasing 
High-School Enrollments 


Educators have recognized for some time 
that the increasing proportion of high- 
school pupils is a factor of some importance 
in causing higher per-pupil costs. They 
have not, however, always known how to 
measure the influence of this factor on the 
cost, and how to remove it so that more 
specific comparisons can be drawn between 
expenditures from year to year —or from 
place to place. There are presented below 
three methods of freeing costs from this 
particular factor; the major emphasis will 
be given to the third method which utilizes 
a quantity index number. 

1. The simplest solution for the changing 
proportions in the different levels of the 
school enrollment is to calculate separate 
costs for the different levels — that is, a 
series of annual costs for elementary-school 
pupils and another series of costs for high- 
school pupils. Each series can then be 
plotted and studied as reflecting the ex- 
penses for that group, if we may assume 
that the basic accounts have been properly 
charged and prorated. This method affords 
a satisfactory solution unless one needs a 
single figure for the entire school system, 
or needs other data which cannot readily 
be obtained from this method. 

2. A simple procedure which yields a 
single figure for the entire school system is 
to calculate a weighted average of these 
group costs. That is, multiply the cost per 
pupil in high school for any given year by 
the number of pupils in high school in the 
base year,’ and multiply the cost per pupil 
in elementary school for any given year by 
the number of elementary-school pupils in 
the base year; sum these two products, 
and divide by the number of pupils in the 
base year. The result is a single average 
cost per pupil, for all pupils in the school 
system combined, which is the figure that 
the actual cost would have been if the 
school system had had the same proportion 
of children in high school in the given year 
as it did in the base year. 

This second procedure is simple to use, 
is direct, and is logical. It is not as flexible 
as the index number method, which is to be 
described, and it does not give as many 
kinds of usable results. It does, however, 
give results equivalent to the use of one of 

*Duke University. 

*Throughout the discussion it will be assumed, for the 
sake of simplicity of statement, that there are only ele- 
mentary- and high-school pupils, and that the high-school 
enrollment is increasing more rapidly than the elementary- 
school enrollment. All statements, however, hold for a 


more general situation, including kindergarten, junior high 
school, senior high school, vocational high school, evening 


school, summer school, and any other groups that may be 
included, and for a decreasing per cent of pupils in high 
school (or any other group), as well as for a decrease in 


the absolute number of pupils in high school. In all such 
cases the appropriate adaptation in techniques should be 
apparent 

*The year chosen for the basis of comparison is referred 
to as the base year whether it is the preceding year, or 
several years preceding, or even a subsequent year. 


Douglas E. Scates* 


TABLE I. Current Expenditure per Pupil, and per Comparable Pupil, in Cincinnati 


Number of Annual Cost per 
Year Total 


Pupils Annual Cost Quantity Comparable Comparable 
Ending Current in per Pupil Index Pupils Pupil 
in June Expenditure A.D.M. in A.D.M. Number inA.D.M. in A.D.M. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1928 $6,812,161.75 53,720 $126.81 100.00 53,720 $126.81 
1929 7,125,261.73 54,961 129.64 102.93 55,294 128.86 
1930 7,519,777.03 56,275 133.62 105.60 56,726 132.56 
1931 7,675,974.46 57,061 134.52 107.73 57,872 132.64 
1932 7,441,981.80 57,628 129.14 109.19 58,659 126.87 
1933 6,671,952.94 58,750 113.57 111.64 59,971 111.25 
1934 6,679,003.41 60,094 111.14 114.54 61,532 108.55 
1935 6,772,860.45 61,321 110.45 116.99 62,847 107.77 
1936 6,713,306.71 61,042 109.98 116.55 62,608 107.23 
1937 6,603 983.02 61,444 107.48 117.44 63,091 104.67 
1938 6,589,348.09 61,085 107.87 117.09 62,903 104.75 
1938/1928 96.7% 114% 85.1% 117% 117% 82.6% 


Costs, for local use, are calculated on the basis of 
Average Daily Membership rather than Average Daily 
Attendance to eliminate sporadic influences such as 
epidemics, bad weather, and floods, thus giving a truer 
cost for trend comparisons. Resulting costs are 7-10 per 
cent lower than costs on A.D.A. basis. 

The number of pupils includes evening- and summer- 


school pupils, equated to day pupils on the basis of session 
hours per year. 

The quantity index number used is Fisher’s # 6053Q, 
which is #53Q with a broadened base. In actual calcula- 
tion an ‘average ratio (of high-school to elementary-school 
costs) for the eleven-year period was used, giving the same 
effect as a broadened base. 


the index numbers; namely, #54Q in _ used interchangeably in a number of ways 
Fisher’s list.° to give various results. 

3. A third method of removing the 
effects of changing per cents of pupils in 
the different levels is to calculate a quan- 
tity index number, and make adjustments 
on the basis of the results. While the use 
of quantity index numbers is believed to be 
new in the field of education, such numbers 
are not difficult of calculation, and they 
yield results of wide utility. They can be 
employed in a variety of ways, such as 
producing a series of properly weighted 
pupils, deflating the series of annual ex- 
penditures, or correcting directly a series of 
general unit costs which have been pre- 
viously calculated. The method has the ad- 
vantage of statistical sanction, popular 
appeal, and flexibility of application. It 
will be explained in the following 
paragraphs. 

The index numbers which have been 
popularized in recent years in economic 
fields are generally price indexes. That is, 
they give the changes in average price, 
weighted by the quantity of each com- 
modity bought or sold. A quantity index 
number does the same thing for quantities; 
it reveals the changes in the average quan- 
tity, when the various quantities entering 
into this average are weighted by their 
respective costs. 

Such an index number is ideally adapted 
to the problem of removing from unit costs 
the element of expense which arises from 
an increasing proportion of pupils in the 
more costly groups. The quantity index 
number converts the simple enrollment or 
attendance figure into a derived figure 
which carries a precise allowance for this 
shift in pupils. Such a derived figure can be 


“Irving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbers, p. 471. 
Publications of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search, No. 1 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., Third Edi- 
tion, Revised, 1931). 


Application of Quantity Index 
Number 


In order to illustrate the use of a quan- 
tity index number its application to Cin- 
cinnati public-school figures will be pre- 
sented. Details of calculation will be given 
later. Table I gives basic data on expendi- 
tures, number of pupils, and the ordinary 
per-pupil costs, over an eleven-year period. 
The right-hand three columns show the 
quantity index number, the number of 
weighted (equivalent) pupils resulting from 
its use, and the resulting unit costs. 

It will be noted that the ordinary unit 
costs (column 4) show a drop of 15 per 
cent over the eleven years, whereas the 
costs based on the index number (column 
7) show a drop of 17.4 per cent. The differ- 
ence in these two series of values is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the high-school 
enrollment (more strictly, the average daily 
membership) has increased 68 per cent 
during this period, and the elementary 
school has decreased 2 per cent. Over a 
longer period there would be an even larger 
difference between the per cents of increase, 
and consequently between the two series of 
costs. The difference in the results would 
also be greater for school systems having 
a greater difference between high-school 
and elementary-school costs — the ratio in 
Cincinnati is only 1.3; for the country at 
large the ratio is much higher, so that the 
employment of the index number would 
have more effect than that noted here. The 
figures in column 7, based on the quantity 
index number, give the costs as they would 
have been if the elementary-school popula- 
tion had increased at the same rate that 
the high-school population did. Or, stating 
it another way, they give the costs that 
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would have occurred if the per cent of 
pupils in the high school had remained 
constant over the 11 years.* 

Such costs, based on a stabilized pupil 
population, are more nearly comparable 
from year to year than are the ordinary 
pupil costs. They are more significant both 
to the administrator and to the taxpayer 
for checking on the cost of different admin- 
istrative policies. It is true that the ordi- 
nary pupil costs are of some interest; they 
show the average amount that has to be 
paid, regardless of all other factors. But 
they have a limited use. They include too 
many factors. One cannot tell by looking at 
them whether the costs have increased for 
the same type of pupil, or whether they 
have increased simply because there are 
now more children going to high school. 

In attempting to visualize the kind of 
pupil that these adjusted costs apply to, it 
may be helpful to think of a hypothetical 
pupil who spends part of his day in the 
elementary school and part in high school 
—each part corresponding to the per cent 
of pupils on the two levels in the school 
system in the base year. This one pupil 
would then typify the entire school popula- 
tion. The index number method gives the 
costs for this typical pupil, year after year; 
costs calculated directly from average daily 
attendance or membership are based on a 
pupil who changes — he has been spending 
more and more of his time in high school in 
recent years. To calculate costs for a chang- 
ing pupil does not give the information that 
is usually wanted; we wish to know 
whether the cost of educating the same 
kind of pupil has increased.” 


Other Ways of Using the 
Index Number 


There are two other convenient ways in 
which the quantity index number may be 
used. The administrator may, for example, 
have occaSion to talk in terms of total ex- 
penditures, rather than per-pupil costs. He 
may wish to consider the variation in the 
total expenditures that would have oc- 
curred if there had been no changes of any 
kind in the pupil population — if the same 
number of pupils had been enrolled in the 
elementary schools from one year to the 
next, and a constant number in the high 
school from year to year. 

Expenditure figures meeting these condi- 
tions are presented in Table II. They indi- 
cate the amount that would have been 
spent in each year if the pupil population 
had remained exactly the same in number 
and kind as it was in the first year of the 
period. The figures are obtained by divid- 
ing the total expenditures shown in Table 
I by the quantity index number. They may 
be converted into unit costs — the same as 


‘For the index numbers actually used in the calculation 
of Table I these last two statements are close approxima- 
tions; when index number formula 54Q is used, they are 
strictly true. 

'The simple analogy presented in this paragraph holds 
strictly only for the particular index number, # 540Q, or its 
equivalents; for other formulas it is however a_ close 
approximation which is satisfactory for purposes of explana- 
tion. All quantity index numbers equate pupils on one 
basis or another, most of them using a more complex basis 
which cannot be expressed in simple terms 
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those shown in the last column of Table I 
— by dividing each one by the number of 
pupils in the base year (1928). In their 
present form, however, they afford an ex- 
tremely convenient means of studying the 
rise and fall of expenditures apart from the 
influence of changes in the pupil population. 


TABLE II. Variations in Current Expendi- 
tures After Being Adjusted to a Constant 
Pupil Group 


Year Ending Adjusted 
in June Expenditures 
Sere err re $6,812,161.75 
SPs Cree 6,922,434.40 
ere 7,121,000.98 
Pee 7,125,196.75 
Ae ee 6,815,625.79 
UO Pe as 5 ,976,310.41 
1934. 5 831,153.67 
6 6 5484 5,789,264.42 
1936 5,760,022.92 
Ser 5 623,282.54 
rae Pe 5 627,592.53 
These figures are derived from the expenditures (column 
2) of Table I by dividing by the index number (column 5) 


in that table. They may be converted into costs per 
weighted pupil (column 7) by dividing any one of them 
by the total number of pupils in the base year (1928). 
They are in the same ratio to each other as the figures 
of column 7 (in Table I) are. 


The other opportunity for use of the 
quantity index number arises when one has 
ordinary unit costs already calculated for a 
series of years, and he wishes to adjust 
them so that they will be based upon a 
constant type of pupil. In other words, one 
might have column 4 of Table I all cal- 
culated, and might desire to obtain the 
costs in column 7 directly. This step can be 
done by dividing the ordinary pupil cost 
by the quantity index number for the same 
year, and then multiplying by the ratio of 
the total number of pupils in the given 
year to the total number of pupils in the 
base year. The reason for using this last 
coefficient is that the quantity index num- 
ber contains two factors — the increase due 
to the larger proportion of pupils in high 
school, and also the increase due to the 
change in the total number of pupils in the 
school system. This last factor must be 
taken out (since the ordinary pupil costs 
have already taken it into account) and it 
is removed by the use of the coefficient 
described. 

Perhaps we should mention, as a fourth 
use of the quantity index number, that it 
has some direct significance in itself. It can 
be used in addition to, or in lieu of, the 
ordinary figures on enrollment, attendance, 
or membership, to indicate what has been 
happening to the pupil load of the schools. 
It can be described to others as simply an 
index number that registers changes in 
quantity just as the more common index 
number registers changes in cost. It is not a 
new device invented for the occasion; it is 
as orthodox as a price index — though less 
frequently called for. 

There are various other uses that can be 
made of the quantity index number which 
we shall not go into as they are more or 
less special. Administrators should feel, 
however, that further adaptations can be 
made, and should invite their technical 
staffs to explore the possibilities of use in 
their own school systems. 
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How the Quantity Index 
is Calculated 


Any cost index number can be converted 
into a quantity index number simply by 
interchanging the two symbols for price 
and quantity in the formula. Whereas 
normally quantity is a weight for averag- 
ing price, price now becomes a weight for 
averaging quantity. In other words, if it 
costs one and one half times as much to 
educate a child in high school as in ele. 
mentary school, then every increase of two 
children in high school is equivalent to an 
increase of three children in elementary 
school, and should be so considered when 
estimating the increase in load. The per 
cent of change may in fact be calculated 
in just this manner,° yielding the same re- 
sults as one of the quantity index numbers 

-though this procedure will not hold for 
all of the various formulas. This kind of 
calculation is not strictly an index number 
calculation, but does yield identical results 
with one of the formulas (#53Q). 

The quantity index number which has 
been used in the present illustrative data, 
is Fisher’s # 6053 — which is simply his 
#53 with a broadened base, the formula 


(for both of them) being written as 
follows: 
= qiPo 
90.2 
‘i > GoPo 


in which g stands for quantity and p for 
price or cost, the subscript , indicates the 
base year, and the subscript , indicates any 
particular given year. The numerator is ob- 
tained by multiplying the number of pupils 
in elementary school in the given year by 
their average cost in the base year, and 
then multiplying the number of pupils in 
high school in the given year by their aver- 
age cost in the base year, and then adding 
these two products together. If there are 
more than two different groups (such as 
junior high school, or evening school, etc.) 
all of the groups are treated in the same 
manner and added together. The denomi- 
nator is obtained in a similar manner, except 
that in the case of each group of pupils, 
both the number of pupils and the average 
cost for those pupils are taken from the 
base year rather than from the given year. 
It will be apparent therefore that this 
denominator does not change from year to 
year — it is constant for all of the years 
for which the index number is calculated. 
This characteristic makes this particular 
index number a very convenient one for 
calculation. The denominator should equal 
the aggregate expenditures for the base 
year, and this fact may be used as a check 
on the calculation. 


The other index number which has _ been 
referred to several times is as follows: 
— 
= aq)P, 
54Q = 
=q.P; 


(Continued on page 97) 


*In explaining the increase in the cost of public educs 
tion in recent years the Research Division of the National 
Education Association has followed this procedure. See 
“Why Schools Cost More,” Research Bulletin of the Ne 
tional Education Association, pp. 155-157, and 177, 178, 
Vol. 16, No. 3, May, 1938 
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The Farragut School, Bay City, Michigan. — Joseph C. Goddeyne, Architect, Bay City. 


Modern School in a Modern Building 


A survey of the school-plant needs of Bay 
City, Mich., indicated in 1937 that the oldest 
elementary buildings ——the Farragut School 
ind the Sherman School — had outlived their 
usefulness and that a single structure on the 
site of the Farragut building would adequately 
house the school population of the territory 
embraced by the old buildings. The new school 
was planned with three major needs in mind 

safety to life, (6) sanitary construction 
ind equipment, and (c) completely balanced 
facilities for a modern program ol instruction 

The educational and economic planning was 
carried on by the superintendent’s staff and 
the board of education during the entire year 
ot 1937, and the instructional requirements 
were translated into a building plan late in 
the tall by Mr Joseph Goddeyne, architect 
In January, 1938, an application for WPA 
id was filed and in May the project was 
pproved At the close of the school year the 
old buildings were razed, and shortly there 
ilter the new construction was begun. The 
classes entered the schoolhouse in September 
1939, and the final acceptance of the building 
was formally made October 20, 1939 

The new Farragut School has a total cubic 
ontent of 436,000 cubic feet and is of mono 
ithic concrete construction. The building has 
twelve standard classrooms, a library, a small 
recitation room, two storerooms, an office, a 
teachers’ room, an auditorium-gymnasium, et< 
lt is planned for 450 children in kindergarten 
ind elementary classes. The gymnasium is 
irranged for general school and community 
use and has 400 folding chairs. With extra- 
curricular and community-center uses in mind 


two rooms are especially arranged for scout The classrooms, two of which have alcoves 
troops and adult groups, and a kitchen and for primary work groups, are finished and 
locker rooms have been placed at the rear of furnished for the greatest freedom and flexi- 
the auditorium and adjoining the boiler rooms. _ bility in class organization and teaching meth- 





Simplicity and utmost utility are the keynotes of the entrance and of the interior 
design of the Farragut School, Bay City, Michigan. 
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od. Exterior walls are of glass and glass blocks 
so that a maximum of natural light is avail- 
able. Inside walls are plastered and ceilings 
are covered with acoustic tiles. Ample steel 
storage cabinets and bookcases are installed, 
and steel has been used for wardrobes and 
corridor lockers. The pupil seating throughout 
is of the movable type. Chalk boards are made 
of glass, and adequate tack boards are arranged 
for displays of teaching materials and pupils’ 
work. 

The heating, lighting, temperature control, 
ventilation, and plumbing are of the most 
modern school types. A central clock-and- 
signal system, and a complete radio system, 
make communication for instructional and 
supervisory purposes practically perfect. 


Giat SCOUTS < BOY SCOUTS 
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A fireplace is a feature of the kindergarten in the Farragut School, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


In the selection and finish of the entire 
i ' building, the influence of color harmony, of 
graceful lines, and of well-chosen permanent 
materials has been carefully kept in mind in 
order that the structure as such might con- 
tribute the utmost to the educational welfare 
of the children. 

The cost of the project to the school dis- 
trict was $104,000, including the removal of 
5 | the old building, the purchase of new equip- 
ment, the improving of the site, and the 
architect’s fees. The building is valued at 
$152,600. The school district paid $95,000 for 
materials and services, and the Works Progress 
Administration contributed $88,000 in labor 
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cLass ROOM LiGRARy The play area is protected by steel-wire 
i ——_ tt fences, and the separate play courts for boys I 
: ind girls are treated with crushed stone. The Siu 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN street fronts are sodded and planted with In 
hardy shrubs for 
the 
c ROKER Room fF NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOL- the 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION WILL nit 
MEET IN CHICAGO ere 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon, secretary of the National thi 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, has an- we 


nounced that the 1940 meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held October 9-12, in the Morrison 
Hotel, in Chicago. 

Arrangements are in preparation for a fine 
program and it is anticipated that the meeting 
will attract a large attendance. 


MR. JAMES L. TAYLOR APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR * 
Mr. James L. Taylor has recently been ap- 
pointed Director of the School Plant Division of 
the Arkansas State Department of Education. Mr. 
Taylor, who succeeds Mr, Odell Baker, has had 
considerable experience as superintendent 0! ‘ 
schools in Arkansas, and holds a master’s degree 
from Peabody College, with a major in school 
administration and schoolhouse planning 


— — PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


The Public Works Administration, in a news 
release for April 4, has announced the early com- 
pletion of 774 projects now under construction. 
Acting Commissioner of Public Works, Col. E. 
Q. Clark has reported that with a few exceptions, 
the current PWA program will be completed at 
the close of the current fiscal year. 

FIRST FLOOR PLAN Under the 1938 PWA program, allotments were 
made for 6,156 projects, valued at $1,436,015,706, 
Plans of the Farragut School, Bay City, Michigan. and to date 5,442 have been completed 
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Detail of the main entrance to the Kurtz Gymnasium, The Dalles, Oregon.— John W. Maloney, Architect, Yakima, Washington. 


The Dalles Builds for Physical 


Realizing the need for additional gymna- 
sium facilities and that dissatisfaction was felt 
in the community with the existing facilities 
for carrying on a physical-education program, 
the board of education of The Dalles, Oreg., 
set out to determine and meet the needs of 
the boys and girls and of the entire commu- 
nity for years to come. Sentiment favored the 
erection of a separate gymnasium unit and 
this sentiment finally crystallized when bonds 
were voted, by a large majority, for the carry- 





The classroom for health education has plaster walls, linoleum 
floor, and acoustically treated ceiling. 


ing out of such a program. An application was 
made and approved by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for a grant to provide sufficient 
funds to finance the construction of such a 
structure. Throughout the winter and spring 
months the project was blessed by most favor- 
able weather and the building was completed 
in nine and one-half months 

In planning the building. the first step was 
to determine the needs of the school district. 
Before an architect was employed, the director 


Education 


of physical education and the athletic coach 
met with the administration, and a compre- 
hensive outline was prepared of the immediate 
needs in a gymnasium to accommodate 600 
pupils a day in the gymnasium and health 
classes. From these consultations all require- 
ments were listed which would best suit the 
needs of the school and community. Many 
modern gymnasiums were visited in both 
Oregon and Washington. From these desirable 
features were selected and notes were made 


A view of the boys’ locker room which is amply lighted 
and finished with permanent materials. 
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A graceful concrete stair with non-slip 
treads and glass brick windows leads to 
the second floor and the balconies. 


of features found undesirable. Also much 
literature on the subject was studied before 
the final list of requirements was presented 
to Mr. John W. Maloney of Yakima, Wash., 
who was the architect selected 

The original list of requirements was modi- 
fied somewhat because of the prohibitive ex- 
pense of some of the items, but in the main 
the building was planned and constructed as 
originally desired by the professional staff. The 
board of education, the building committee, 
and the architect were at all times most 
operative in consulting this group 
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Bleacher Plan, Kurtz 


John W. Maloney, 


The site chosen for this gymnasium is a 
plot on the five-acre campus on which are 
located both the junior and senior high schools 
of The Dalles. The building is adjacent to the 
senior high school. Immediately to the rear of 
is located the school’s turfed and lighted 
athletic field constructed some years ago. Four 
concrete tennis courts bound the plot on the 
south, and the main entrance to the building 
is on the east since that is the principal ap- 
proach for most students and townspeople 
Sidewalks are arranged completely around the 
buildings and there is a large concrete court in 
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Ground Floor Plan, Kurtz Gymnasium, The Dalles, Oregon. 
John W. Maloney, Architect, Yakima, Washington. 
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Gymnasium, The Dalles, Oregon. 
Irchitect, Yakima, Washington. 


front and driveway on the north. Flower beds 
have been provided for in this court and steps 
ascending to the upper walk and tennis courts 
have lights installed at the sides 


Design of the Building 

The building is entirely of concrete and 
steel. The design is in conservative modern- 
istic style, depending for its effect upon the 
proper arrangement of the masses and an 
honest logical use of materials. All meaning- 
less ornaments have been avoided. The large 
wall areas which are quite smooth and painted 
gray give the pleasing effect of massiveness. 
All severe lines have been softened and cor- 
ners have been rounded. Over the main en- 
trance into the foyer are sports designs and 
three large floodlights. On the rounded corners 
glass brick has been used to provide ample 
light for a stairway. 

The main foyer continues the modernistic 
design of the entrances. The floor is of red 
cement with special provisions for a large foot 
mat in front of the main doors. Ticket win- 
dows are located on either side of the entrance 
and so designed that tickets may be sold 
either from outside or in the foyer. A twin- 
panel trophy case involving the use of black 
lining with fluorescent lighting is located in 
the foyer directly across from the main 
entrances 

While the gymnasium is planned primarily 
for a complete program of physical education, 
arrangements are included to make the room 
of maximum service for basketball games and 
other indoor athletic programs. The gymna- 
sium floor dimensions are 60 by 100 ft., and 
six baskets, four of which are collapsible, 
provide for two basketball courts crossways 
the floor. Fixtures in the floor provide for 4 
portable boxing or wrestling ring, horizontal 
bars and standards for two games of volley- 
ball or badminton. The spectators’ balconies 
seat 1,600 persons. The gymnasium floor may 
be divided by a canvas curtain so that boys 
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The playing floor, showing the skylights and the artificial 


and girls’ classes can work simultaneously and 
without interference 

Complete locker rooms, showers, lavatories, 
and other service areas for boys and girls are 
placed on either end of the building at a level 
below the floor which makes possible the use 
of the building by boys and girls at the same 
time. Both boys and girls physical-education 
directors’ offices are located for controlling 
their entire department. Adjoining the boys’ 
locker rooms is the office for the director of 
athletics and ample space for storage. Also 
incorporated in the offices is the public radio 
and address system which provides a loud- 
speaker for two-way communication in each 
room in the building. Phonograph recordings 
can be relayed over this system. Connections 
for phonograph or microphone can also be 
made from several points in the gymnasium 

All rooms have electric clocks connected 
with the master clock of the automatic signal 
system in the near-by senior-high-school build- 
ing. The building is equipped with a manual 
ire-alarm system, electric scoreboard and 
timer, outlets for special lighting, and cork 
bulletin boards with fluorescent lighting 

Supplementing the main gymnasium offices 
and locker rooms is a corrective room, a phys- 
ical examination room, a drying room, and a 
classroom for health classes. For girls, both 
Private and gang showers are provided. A 
large room is available for dead storage and 
imple facilities for mechanical and electrical 
control 

Light and ventilating facilities leave little to 
be desired. Due to the location and number 
ot windows and skylights no artificial lighting 
will ever be necessary in the daytime. Artificial 
illumination is of the direct type, so arranged 
over the gym floor that only 24 lamps, of 750 
Watts each, in glass-steel diffusers are in serv- 
ice during games. Provision is made in class- 
tfooms for illumination varying in intensity 


of unit heaters set close to the ceiling. 


Heating and Ventilation 

The gymnasium proper is heated and ven- 
tilated by unit ventilators located at the ceil- 
ing line, with volume heaters automatically 
controlled by thermostats. Low-pressure ra- 
diation heats all other rooms 

Plumbing work follows the best practices, 
proper installation of all steam and hot-water 
lines, and the control of the temperature of 
hot water to all showers to prevent scalding 


Special Features 

Located at the ends of the gymnasium 
floor are drinking fountains and cuspidors set 
in blue tile in order to be more noticeable 
The walls of the gymnasium are painted with 
washable buff enamel paint to a height of six 
feet, which makes cleaning practical and easy 
All showers and foot baths are tile through- 
out, and all lockers sit on tile bases. Locker 
rooms are so drained that the floors can be 
hosed with hot water daily. All toilets also 
have tiled floors and walls. In gang showers 
a nickel bar has been installed on which to 
hang towels while in the shower. There are 
no soap dispensers anywhere in the building 
to be filled or to get out of order. Permanently 
installed soap spigots throughout the building 
are fed from a central tank by gravity 

The individual basket system installed in 
well-ventilated cages is used in all departments 
for checking equipment in and out 

The building was begun December 20 
and was occupied October 20, 1939. The total 
cost was $107.000, of which 45 per cent was 
provided by the Public Works Administration 
The educational planning of the building was 
carried on under the direction of Mr. Paul R 
McCulloch, superintendent of schools, assisted 
by the physical-education director, V. S. 
Sprague. Mr. H. E. Roe, superintendent of 
buildings, assisted in the design of the build- 
ing and supervised the construction 
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light equipment. Heat and 


ventilation are provided by means 


FORT MADISON RECREATION 
FIELD 

Fort Madison is completing what is perhaps the 
finest all-year school recreation field in the State 
of Iowa. The land and equipment represents an 
investment of more than $125,000. 

The field, two blocks from the high school, 
covers ten acres, and is enclosed with a 7-foot 
chain-link fence. In the middle of the field is a 
quarter-mile, 25-ft.-wide cinder track, level to 
within a fraction of an inch, wth concrete curbs 
on both the outside and inside, all enclosed with 
a 40-in. chain-link fence. Approximately 3,000 
loads of cinders, of vary.ng degrees of coarseness, 
and mixed with clay, were used in laying the 
track 

Inside the track, and 5 inches below the curb 
level, is the football field, equipped with flood- 
lights. The gridiron may be flooded in winter for 
skating. This field is also used for baseball in the 
summer. The steel bleachers, with a seating capac- 
ity of 2,000, are so designed and placed that they 
may be used for football, baseball, and band con- 
certs. On the north side of the field are located 
four tennis courts, two soft-ball diamonds, a prac- 
tice football field, and horseshoe and basketball 
courts 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the field is 
a swimming pool, 80 by 160 ft., and a wading 
pool, 40 by 40 ft. The pools are served by a 
modern filter equipment, all built last summer as 
a WPA project. Fort Madison is the only school 
in this part of the country with an outdoor pool. 
During the summer the pool is operated by the 
school for the community, and a moderate main- 
tenance charge is made of all bathers 

At the entrance to the pool are large locker 
rooms, used for dressing rooms in the summer. 
Such space covers approximately 8,000 square 
feet. High jet units are used for heating, and hot 
water for the showers is available at all times. 
There is a large concession room, equipped with 
sinks, refrigerator, and electric stoves, and bathers 
may be served with soft drinks, candy, and sand- 
wiches without leaving the enclosure 

Outside the original cost of the land and the 
fences, which amounted to $15,000, the board of 
education has used little tax money 
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The Ethics of the School Board’ 


Hon. Harrie S. Mueller’ 


There are many concepts of the word ethics 
and many applications of the term in modern 
life. We have heard of the ethics of the med- 
ical profession, and of the legal fraternity. In 
fact, all of the professions have their par- 
ticular codes of ethics. Why should not the 
school boards formulate a code for them- 
selves? Some fifteen or twenty years ago, the 
Rotary Clubs brought the matter of business 
ethics very much into the limelight in the 
hope that business practices could be im- 
proved and business standards raised. Un- 
doubtedly, much good has resulted from these 
efforts; in any event a great many men have 
been induced to think about the morality of 
their acts and the social consequences of un- 
fair practices. 

In preparing this paper, I turned to Webster 
for a definition of “ethics” and found that 
the word comes from the Greek, Ethos, which 
had a number of meanings, particularly: 
“spirit which actuates manners or customs; 
also, the characteristic tone of an institution 
or social organization.” Webster also defines 
“ethics” as “moral principles, qualities, or 
practices; the morals of individual action or 
practices.” 

In the following paragraphs, I shall simply 
attempt to determine what is, or should be, 
the “characteristic tone’ to which the practices 
and attitudes of the school board are attuned. 

The policies of any school board are the 
composite of the attitudes of the individuals 
who make up its membership. By that, I mean 
that prior to a committee or board meeting, 
each member has his own opinion on any 
given question. In the meeting he expresses 
that opinion and listens to the opinions of the 
other members. As the discussion proceeds, 
he may modify his own opinion, or the others 
may modify theirs, and finally a vote is taken 
and a decision reached; thus, the policies oi 
the board are formed. It is a matter of give 
and take. Let us consider some of the prin- 
ciples which should guide a board member 
in his relation to other board members, the 
superintendent, the school employees, the 
public —in general, to the job itself. 

Board Members Without Personal Author- 
ity. Individually, the members of a_ school 
board have no more power or authority than 
any other citizens. It is only when they act 
as a unit that they act legally. In only one 
instance may an individual member exercise 
authority by virtue of his membership on a 
board, and that is when the board especially 
delegates such authority to him. This author- 
ity is definite as to the task, limited as to 
time, and is revocable by the board. 

Board Members May Not Pledge Support 
Unless a member knows all sides of a ques- 
tion, or wishes to brand himself as stubborn 
or unwilling to change his mind, he should 
never unconditionally pledge his support of a 
specific matter before a board meeting. Such 
a promise implies that he will not recognize 
new facts or arguments, and that he will not 
listen to the opinions of his fellow members 
or other interested persons. A member is en- 
titled to his opinions, but he should reserve 
the right to make his final decision after all 
the evidence has been presented. His duty to 
fully consider this evidence should not be 

4Abstract of a paper read before the Kansas Association 


of School Boards, Topeka, February 1, 1940 
*President of the school board, Wichita, Kans 


neutralized by promises made before hearing 
all of the facts. 


The Board Member and Criticisms 


Board Members Should Not Commit the 
Board. The correspondence and discussions 
which precede a board action are confidential. 
The minutes of the meeting, and generally 
the meeting itself, are open to the public. The 
minutes are the official records, and they tell 
the story of what happened, and of what is 
planned. The individual, unless specifically 
designated to do so, has no right to be quoted, 
nor to grant interviews, as to what the board 
intends to do about the matter, nor should he 
attempt to bind the board to any course of 
action. 

Board Members Must Refrain from Cniti- 
cism. This applies to the actions of his fellow 
members, or to the board as a whole. A mem- 
ber should avail himself of the opportunity to 
present his views in the committees and the 
board meetings, but when the vote is ‘taken, 
he should abide by the majority rule, and be 
as zealous in carrying out the policy of the 
board as if it were his own. One of the ques- 
tions asked on an army efficiency report is: 
“Proper authority having decided on a course 
of action, did the officer reported upon render 
willing and cheerful support, regardless of his 
personal views?” This is a question that any 
board member might well ask himself. Of 
course, differences of opinion will arise, and 
there will be discussions, but only policies and 
issues should be criticized, never fellow board 
members. So long as America is America, the 
majority vote on an issue should become the 
policy of the board, and should be supported 
by all the members until such time as the 
issue may be reconsidered. Probably the only 
exception to this statement would be in the 
case where a majority of the board engaged 
in dishonest or corrupt practices. Then a 
member might, and should, be vociferous in 
his opposition to the majority rule. But this 
would be an extreme case. 

Relation With School Employees Should Be 
Indirect. This should be modified by saying 
that all dealings with the employees in the 
system should be through the superintendent 
Official dealings are meant, of course. Ob- 
viously, if the board expects to hold the super- 
intendent responsible for the general super- 
vision of the schools, the methods of instruc- 
tion, the curriculum, and the discipline, he 
must not be interfered with by board mem- 
bers. If his work or his methods are not satis- 
factory, and he will not change them, then the 
board should take appropriate action. Nothing 
will more quickly ruin morale and discipline 
than for an employee to know that he will be 
heard by a board member on any matter in- 
stead of being required to present it through 
the superintendent. 

Board Member Should Not Seek Privileges 
The duty of the board member is to keep the 
schools open and to provide the best instruc- 
tional service obtainable for all of the chil- 
dren of the district. If these duties are con- 
scientiously performed, there will be neither 
the time nor the desire to use his position 
for selling his wares or his services to em- 
ployees, or for seeking special privileges for 
his children and his friends’ children. In most 
states I believe the law prohibits a member 
from selling his goods or services to the board 
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—his sense of duty should prevent using his 
position for personal profit. 

Board Member Should Not Give Considerg. 
tion to Complaints. To hear complaints is one 
of the functions of the entire board, but only 
after the superintendent has had an oppor- 
tunity to take action. A member should refer 
all such complaints to the superintendent, and 
then if they are not satisfactorily settled, re- 
quire that they be presented to the board jn 
writing. 

Board Member Should Be Informed About 
School Affairs. Originally, in colonial days, 
all public business, including that of the 
schools, was transacted in the town meetings, 
As the towns grew in size, and the business 
grew in complexity, this matter of handling 
public affairs became cumbersome. Its admin- 
istration was given into the hands of a small 
group of citizens selected for their ability and 
knowledge. In New England, these were and 
still are, called “selectmen.” As the commv- 
nities continued to grow, it became necessary 
to further divide the administrative respon- 
sibilities, and the care of the schools was 
delegated to a special committee of the select- 
men, known as the “school committee.” These 
committees have developed into the present- 
day school boards, the members of which 
represent the citizenry in the handling of 
school business. With good reason, it is pre- 
sumed that the persons elected to the school 
boards will always keep themselves informed 
as to school matters, and that they will be 
ready and anxious to interpret and defend the 
school policies in public. 

Having referred briefly to a few of the 
principles that should govern the relations of 
the individual members, let us see how they 
may be combined to determine the “character- 
istic tone” of the board itself. 

Superintendent Should Perform Adminis- 
trative Duties. This is simply a question of 
whether or not a division of responsibility is 
an efficient way of working. If a matter of 
administration is at one time handled by the 
superintendent, and at another time by the 
board without reference to the superintendent, 
a state of affairs is reached very soon wherein 
neither will accept responsibility for results. 
A chaotic condition will then exist. Of course, 
the board must enunciate definite policies and 
procedures which must be followed strictly by 
the superintendent. Otherwise, the board might 
well delegate its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the schools to the administrative 
staft. 


Employment of Teachers 

Board Should Employ Candidates Recom- 
mended By Superintendent. This principle ties 
in with a suggestion made above that board 
members should deal with employees only 
through the superintendent. If the superin- 
tendent is to be held responsible for the in- 
structional outcomes of the schools, he must 
be allowed to select, within restrictions im- 
posed by law and finances, the personnel with 
which he has to work to produce those out- 
comes. He should be told what is expected, 
but not how to accomplish it. Another very 
good reason why his recommendations should 
be considered is that the superintendent is 
professionally qualified to make them. I may 
be ever so well versed in my own business, 
but that does not mean that I am qualified 
to select teachers of Latin or mathematics oF 
chemistry. But the superintendent does know 


the professional, legal, and pedagogic require- 
ments, and he can select from the list of ap- 
plicants the names of those who meet these 
specifications. These names he presents to the 
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board as his recommendations, and he thus 
indicates that he is willing to work with, and 
to achieve results with, those whom the board 
finally selects. 

Board Should Employ No One Except On 
Merit. It follows that the superintendent 
would only recommend those applicants who 
merit positions by reason of their preparation, 
temperament, and experience. It would be a 
dear indication of a lack of confidence in the 
superintendent, should the board not accept 
his recommendations. For the board to act 
capriciously in the dismissal of an employee 
would soen wreck the morale of the entire 
system. Every employee should feel that so 
long as he does his work in a satisfactory 
manner, his job is secure. 

Board Should Consider Complaints Against 
Employees. This problem is closely related 
with the question of giving the superintendent 
proper tools with which to work. Here it is 
not the tool of personnel that the superintend- 
ent would use, but that of disciplinary action. 
If the superintendent is circumvented in this 
other matter, he loses prestige with his sub- 
ordinates, and his days of useful, constructive 
work are at an end in the community. Of 
course, it is another matter when the super- 
intendent refuses to take action or attempts 
to whitewash a complaint, or is otherwise par- 
tial or biased. Then it is time to remove him 
completely from the picture. 

Board Should Treat Employees As It Would 
Like to Be Treated. The election of new 
teachers and the re-election of the teachers 
in service should be made as early in the 
spring as it legally can be made. This will 
enable those who are re-elected to know that 
they have their contracts for the next fall; 
and those who are not to be re-employed will 
have the longest possible time in which to 
find other positions. If the election is delayed 
to a late date, those who must look for other 
positions are greatly handicapped because only 
less desirable positions remain open 

The board should offer the best salaries that 
it can afford for the services required. Most 
school systems rightly require teachers to 
keep up with the latest thought in education 
and with the newest teaching techniques, and 
this advanced study should be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing salaries. In large school 
systems the most equitable scheme is the 
development of a salary schedule, which recog- 
nizes that all efficient teachers of the same 
training, experience, and responsibility deserve 
the same salary. The contracts offered should 
be just, and the salaries should be as large 
as the finances of the districts permit. 


Fair Play Essential 

Board Should Play Fair With Other Boards. 
A contract should not be offered a teacher 
in another school system, who has already 
been hired by that system, without first ascer- 
taining if the other board will release her. To 
do otherwise is‘ definitely a questionable prac- 
tice, and an ethical board will not resort to 
it. On the other hand, circumstances do arise 
where another board may offer a better posi- 
tion, with increased pay or opportunities — 
in such a case a board should not refuse to 
grant the release. Every school board should 
be very careful not to lend itself to any 
scheme whereby an applicant uses his em- 
ployer board for the purpose of bidding against 
another board for a higher salary or a better 
Position. 

Board Should Keep the Public Informed 
There should be no “star chamber”’ sessions 
There should be a regular meeting place, and 
the regular meeting time required by law 
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should be observed. These meetings should be 
open to the public. Of course, the minutes of 
the meetings are public information. Executive 
sessions are necessary at times, but the actions 
resulting from such sessions should be made 
matters of public information. Newspapermen 
should be welcome at all board meetings, and 
care should be taken that they get a true 
understanding of what is being done. Usually 
any attempt to cover up board actions results 
in arousing curiosity and suspicion which may 
have an unfavorable reaction. The board 
should keep itself informed of the probable 
needs of the district as to school facilities 
and broadened instructional programs, and 
should provide for them in advance of the 
actual need. 

Probably all that I have said here should 
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be classed as a creed. I suggest, however, that 
school boards might accept as a code, or 
manner of living, a few simple rules such as: 

1. Let the superintendent do his job as an 
administrator. 

2. Deal with employees only as a board, 
and then through the superintendent. 

3. Employ only on merit and dismiss only 
for cause. 

4. Elect teachers early, at salaries commen- 
surate with the district’s ability to pay. 

5. Keep the public informed on all school 
matters. 

6. Let the board keep itself informed as to 
the school needs of the community. 

Such a “manner of living” will be the 
“characteristic tone” of a board that admin- 
isters a happy and efficient school system. 


Bennington’s No-Homework Program 
H. D. Sylvester’ 


Bennington, Vt., gave its high-school stu- 
dents a new school deal with the inauguration 
in January, 1937, of a program which abol- 
ished homework. This important step was not 
taken without careful study of the problem by 
the faculty in a series of meetings in which 
the issue was hotly debated. The philosophy 
lying behind the change took into account the 
following question: If a child is to acquire 
in the space of twelve years between the 
ages of six and eighteen an education suffi- 
cient to carry on the ordinary business of life, 
must he be subjected to the traditional dis- 
cipline of homework? A student carrying a 
four-subject load ordinarily spends from five 
to six hours in school. Each teacher in most 
high schools assigns one to one and one half 
hours of homework. Very simple calculation 
gives a total of ten to twelve hours per day of 
study. Very few adults give this much time to 
work. The results are hurried meals, lack of 
sleep, discord between parents and children, 
and hatred of school and books. 

The administration and faculty in Benning- 
ton determined to prove such an expenditure 
of time unnecessary. The school periods were 
lengthened to one hour each, directed study 
was introduced, and homework eliminated. 
The definition of education as the accumula- 
tion of a body of facts in the child’s mind was 
rejected. The Bennington plan, on the con- 
trary, defines education as teaching the child 
how to think and where to find the facts he 
needs; and it is the contention of those in 
control that the best place to make such a 
type of education function is in the school 
under the supervision of the teacher rather 
than in the home. 

The number of pages covered in a given 
course is of little importance as compared 
with the ability of the child completing the 
course to be able to work efficiently and in- 
dependently, to know where to find the facts 
in books, and to understand how to study. 
The only excuse for a history class is the 
aid it provides in understanding the world of 
today. It is immaterial how many pages the 
child reads; it is of little consequence how 
many facts he learns beside the contact which 
he makes with the tools and methods of study, 
his ability to handle time well, and his pleas- 
urable acquaintance with the instruments of 
learning. 

If we teach pupils how to study during the 
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twelve years that we have them in the public 
school, they will be able to do their college 
work regardless of whether they have covered 
a textbook of 1,000 pages or one of 400 pages 
or less. Our social life is changing, and our 
schools must meet it. We are endeavoring 
to teach children How to think, not What to 
think. 

Teaching children how to study is the chief 
function of the high school. Study in high 
school and college is to a great extent study 
from books and lectures. This is true simply 
because in this way stores of knowledge and 
points of view can be acquired which it would 
be too laborious to collect at first hand. It 
should continually be the pupil’s aim, however, 
to tie his book learning to his everyday con- 
duct and experience. The study of a subject 
is infused with larger meaning to the extent 
that the pupil secures background for it 
through his own observation and activities. 
Nothing can adequately take the place of 
firsthand knowledge and participation in the 
affairs of the real world, in politics, in busi- 
ness, in industry, or in religion. 

Skill in studying is not acquired by wishing 
or resolving, or by reading books on “how 
to study.” Proper methods are as necessary 
here as in football, typewriting, or tennis. The 
good resolutions must lead to strenuous, per- 
sistent efforts if results are to be achieved. 
The teacher must find out what techniques 
the pupil most needs to improve, and then 
the teacher must guide and lead the pupil in 
the task of acquiring better methods of study. 

The most valuable ability to be developed 
in the pupil by the high school is the ability 
to study, the ability to carry on intellectual 
labor necessary to solve a problem. think 
through a question, or master the way of 
doing something. To learn to study success- 
fully is far more imnortant than to acquire 
particular bodies of facts. If one’s education 
develops in him a true power of study, it 
has succeeded, though it do nothing else. Or 
if the pupils do not learn how to study, the 
school has left its biggest task undone 

To know how to study means to know how 
to think, to observe. to concentrate, to or- 
ganize, to analyze. to be mentally efficient. 
It is the application of intelligence in the 
task of understanding and controlling the 
world about us. In learning to studv. we are 
learning to think and to live. Teaching the 
pupils how to study will eliminate home- 
work. Every class should become a laboratory 
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high school at Bennington, Vermont. Drawing by Sylvia MacKinney, 
member of the class of 1939. 


We intend to make learning in the schools so 
vital that the pupils of their own volition will 
want to dig deeper and deeper into the situa- 
tions presented in the classrooms. We plan 
to have the pupils do most of their written 
work in the classroom where they can have 
the help and guidance of the teacher. In the 
classroom, there are the necessary reference 
books which the pupil needs to complete his 
study. The teacher presents a problem at the 
beginning of the class period, and the stu- 
dents proceed with the teacher’s assistance 
to analyze and solve this problem. For ex- 
ample, in the algebra class, the teacher may 
teach subtraction. She will send a few pupils 
to the blackboard, and the entire class will 
assist in the solving of these problems. Then 
the class will be assigned a number of ex- 
amples to work during the class period. The 
teacher can go about among them helping 
them with their particular difficulties. The 
entire class can stay with subtraction until 
they have mastered it. 

In a history class, the problem may be 
presented. The teacher will make assignments 
to a number of reference books which are in 
the classroom. The pupils will read these 
references. Then the problem will be opened 
for discussion, the pupils presenting the points 
of view as they find them in the references 
which they have read. The one-textbook 
method, usually used because the child does 
his preparation as “homework,” confines him 
to one point of view, narrows his outlook, 
makes him nothing but a parrot in handing 
back what he has read in one authority. He 
has no chance to weigh and evaluate: he de- 
velops the habit of mind we so deplore in 
the adult citizen who swallows things. hook 
line. and sinker, because he lets other people 
do his thinking for him. 

The work in English is also revolutionized 
bv the use of the no-homework system. Book 
reports and themes are written during the 


class period, and there is no chance to copy. 


The teacher moves about among the pupils 
criticizing and helping as the work is being 
done. Most teachers of English in the orthodox 
school spend inordinate amounts of time read- 
ing homework papers, red-penciling the errors 
on scores of such papers. When the papers are 
returned to the pupils, they see the marks in 
the corners of the papers, and the red hiero- 
glyphics throughout the manuscripts, heave 
1 sigh of relief that they got passing marks 
(er groan because they didn’t), and throw 
the papers in the wastebasket. The discussion 
of a teacher with a pupil concerning an in- 
stance of bad sentence structure in a theme 
as it is being written is worth a hundred such 
sentences red-penciled beside the midnight 
lamp by the -teacher in her study. In no 
modern industry would such wasteful methods 
of work be tolerated for one moment. Lincoln 
abolished slavery —but not for the _ high- 
school children of America! May it not, per- 
haps. be said that Lincoln did not free the 
teacher either? 


Those Free Evenings? 

But the parent will say, “If my son or 
daughter has no homework to do, how will 
he spend his evenings? We don’t want him 
going to the movies all the time. We don’t 
want him hanging around the streets.” The 
answer to this legitimate query is twofold. 
In the first place, the modern school will so 
organize its work, will make it so pleasant 
and such fun that the child will do homework 
in spite of it! In the science laboratory, he 
will be told of so many interesting things to 
try out that he will be everlastingly “experi- 
menting.” The clever English teacher will 
make some book sound so attractive that the 
hild who has always hated his homework 
will bury himself in it. The manual-training 
teacher will have the child tinkering with 

ngs to his father’s despair. The child will 
live: he will be getting a real education 
And he will be so much happier that most of 
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the sources of discord in the family wij} 
evaporate. 

The second answer to the query, “How 
will my son spend his evenings if he has no 
homework to do?” rests with the parent. Too 
many parents have shifted almost the entire 
responsibility for developing a child’s char. 
acter, controlling his emotions, forming his 
attitudes, doctoring his ills, physical and 
mental, guiding him in his choice of com- 
panions, and furnishing him with entertain- 
ment upon the school. If the school 
adequately cares for the child during the school 
day, is it not only fair to expect the parent to 
assume the responsibility for his leisure 
hours? If this robs the mother of a few 
bridge games, and the father of some of his 
club meetings, is this too high a price to pay 
for the honor of parenthood? Many parents 
“re losing the joy of the companionship of 
their children. 


Preparing for College 

But what of those good old bugbears for 
which we have been “preparing” the child for 
generations — college-entrance examinations? 
Anyone who knows the situation is aware of 
the fact that many of these dreaded examina- 
tions have themselves changed. Whereas in 
the past, they all required a very specific 
knowledge of certain given bodies of material, 
most of them now allow for a very wide 
latitude in the fields covered by the student’s 
high-school preparation and the emphasis is 
placed, not upon specific facts, but upon the 
child’s ability to think, to organize what he 
knows, to express himself as an intelligent, 
active personality. Does he acquire the ability 
to pass these examinations by cramming his 
head with facts which he only half under- 
stands? The answer is obvious. 

School administrators find it very difficult 

to bring about any changes in the field of the 
education of our young people. This is natural 
and right. Parents do not want their children 
to be the subjects of experimentation. The 
old ways which have worked fairly well in 
the past, they think, are preferable to some 
new fangled notien which may work, but which 
has not been tested and tried. Their children’s 
“ves are too precious to risk. And so we go on 
letting our children be slaves to an institution 
which is almost as outmoded as the pyramids. 
The chi'dren who are successful in school are 
uccessful not because of the school or of 
the teachers, but im spite of them. And this 
state of affairs will exist until the parents of 
America have the courage to insist that the 
o'd order be changed. 


The Ultimate Test 

In the schools of Bennington, Vt., where 
the no-homework scheme has been given a fair 
trial, pupils have covered as much or more 
ground in their subjects as formerly, have 
participated in all sorts of extracurricular and 
elective activities for which they formerly 
had no time, have learned some of the joys of 
self-initiated activity, and have had a lion’s 
share of the happiness that is the right of 
every child. 

Figures speak more eloquently than words. 
Since the inauguration of the system, the 
percentage of failures in the Bennington High 
School has been reduced from 19 per cent, 
the highest in Vermont, to less than 2 per 
cent. Furthermore, colleges to which Benning- 
ton students have gone report that the stu- 
dents who went to college this fall are better 
prepared than any students Bennington has 
ever before sent to college. 
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Short-Term Financing—IIl 





The Legal Principles Involved in 
Short-Term Borrowing 


When is indebtedness incurred? The power 
of boards of education to contract indebted- 
ness is usually not specifically limited by 
statute. The Supreme Court of Iowa ruled 
that warrants issued by a school district for 
current expenses in anticipation of taxes in the 
course of collection and certain to be collected 
did not constitute a “debt” within the consti- 
tutional limitation. A decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin held that “tem- 
porary loans by a school district in anticipation 
of revenues constitute ‘indebtedness’ within 
constitutional limitation.”? 

The important principle involved in these 
two cases is the “purpose” for which the war- 
rants were issued. If a warrant is issued in 
payment of a contractual obligation already 
entered into, as in the lowa case, it merely 
changes the form of the obligation. It does not 
create a new debt. However, if the loan is not 
used to pay off a contractual obligation al- 
ready existing, it would create a debt. A case 
decided by the Supreme Court of North Da- 
kota indicated that warrants issued in anticipa- 
tion of tax levies already made did not aug- 
ment existing “indebtedness” of a school dis- 
trict within the meaning of the constitutional 
limitation of a school district’s indebtedness.* 
In the case of Waller v. Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, Board of Education in 1925, this matter 
was clearly defined in the following ruling: 

“The investing of the board of education 
with the power to borrow money in anticipa- 
tion of taxes, providing the amount so bor- 
rowed shall not exceed 50 per cent of antic- 
ipated revenue for fiscal half year in which 
borrowed, constitutes a limitation on the actual 
borrowing of money, and not on the power to 
incur an indebtedness or obligation.”* 

This brings to the foreground a matter of 
contention in school operation, namely: When 
is indebtedness created? Is it at the time con- 
tracts are made or after services have been 
performed? The most clear-cut decision on 
record in this matter was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma in 1932. “Indebted- 
ness of a school district is created at the time 
teacher’s contract is executed and not when 
services are performed thereunder.’ 

The above interpretation is in agreement 
with an earlier case on record in Wyoming 
which holds to the same general principle that 
a debt is incurred when the purchase or con- 
tract is made. This case was decided by the 
Supreme Court of Wyoming in 1905. “The 
issuance of a warrant by a school district in 
payment for property purchased is not the in- 


*Assistant Research Secretary, Laboratory Schools, De 
partment of Education, University of Chicago 

Trindle v. Consolidated Independent School District 
No. 53, 6 Dak. 255, 42 N.W. 767 

*Riesen v. School District No. 4 of Village of Shore 
wood, 212 N.W. 783, 192 Wis. 283 

‘Jones v. Brightwood Independent School District No. 1, 
247 N.W. 884, 63 N. D. 275. 

‘Waller v Georgetown Board of Education, 273 S.W 
498. 209 Ky. 726 

Board of Education of Town of Terral vy. Challey, 153 
Okla 73 


Walter A. Eggert* 


curring of a debt, but the debt is incurred at 
the date of the purchase.’ 

Remedial legislation. The state legislatures 
are generally liberal in passing laws validating 
outstanding obligations of school districts. On 
numerous occasions warrants and bonds are 
issued, and a subsequent drop in assessed val- 
uation has the effect of raising the amount of 
indebtedness above the statutory limitations 
on indebtedness. In order to assure the legality 
of the outstanding obligations, curative or val- 
idating legislation is passed to protect the 
holders of warrants and bonds as well as the 
financial credit of the district. 


Warrants As Commercial Instruments 


School warrants come under that class of 
commercial paper known as non-negotiable in- 
struments, meaning that they are obligations 
payable to a definite individual or corporation.‘ 

The purchaser of commercial paper exe- 
cuted by boards of education must see at his 
peril that the board’s officers have authority to 
bind the board,* since a warrant for the pay- 
ment of school funds is not a negotiable in- 
strument, and a third person can acquire no 
greater rights under it than the original holder 
had.® 

Warrants are “prima facie” evidence of in- 
debtedness. That the purchasers of warrants 
have some rights even though they are not 
negotiable was brought out in a decision 
rendered by the Illinois Appellate Court in 
1935 in Hart v. Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago, where it was said that “al- 
though payable to bearer, tax-anticipation war- 
rants issued by the board of education of the 
City of Chicago are not negotiable in the sense 
that a person who steals them can pass to an 
innocent purchaser for value, a good title to 
them.’’!” 

The matter of there being a legal considera- 
tion involved has great weight in the courts. 
When the evidence shows that there has been 
no consideration for value involved but an 
attempt to defraud has been made, the courts 
will not sustain payment of the warrants."? In 


*School District No. 3, Carbon County vy. Western Tube 
Co., 80 P. 155, 13 Wyo. 304 

‘Warren v. Scott, 32 Towa 22 

‘First National Bank v. Board of Public Instruction for 
Dade County, 145 So. 203, 107 Fla. 525 

*Shakespeare v. Smith, 77 Cal. 638, 20 Pac. 294 
Dubard v. Nevin, 10 S.W. 2d 875, 178 Ark. 436; Davis 
v. Steuben School Township of Warren County, 50 N.E 
1, 19 Ind. App. 694; Wright v. Kinney, 31 S.E. 874 
123 N. C. 618; Tattersfield v. Independent School District 
of Flandreau, 245 N.W. 51, 60 S. D. 455: Lincoln 
National Bank and Trust Company v. School District 
Vo. 70 of Boyd County, 274 N.W. 433, 124 Neb. 538; 
Woodworth v. School District No. 2 of Stevens County, 
175 P. 231, 103 Wash. 677; First National Bank vy 
Consolidated School District No. 28 of Jackson County, 
238 N.W. 634, 184 Minn. 635; Kellog v. School District 
Vo. 10 of Comanche County, 74 P. 110, 13 Okla. 285; 
Goose River Bank vy. Willow Lake School Township, | 
N. D. 26, 44 N.W. 1002, 26 Am. St. Rep. 605; Petters 


School District No. 5, Alabany County, 260 P. 678. 
37 Wyo. 237 
“George E. Hart, Inc. v. Board of Education of the 


City of Chicago, 278 Ill. App. 132 
First National Bank v. Whisenhunt, 127 S.W. 968 
4 Ark. 583 
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the case of Davis v. Steuben School Township 
of Warren County, the Indiana Appelate Court 
stated in part that “a school township is not 
liable for an order in the hands of an innocent 
holder, which was issued by its trustee to the 
payee without any consideration in the pur- 
suance of an agreement between the trustee 
and the payee to defraud the township.'? 

It is interesting to note that the Supreme 
Court of the United States clarified this issue 
as early as the year 1873 for the schools of 
Missouri. The decision stated that “in Mis- 
souri, school district warrants have not the 
quality of negotiable paper, and are subject, 
in the hands of a bona fide transferee to all 
equities existing between the original parties.””** 


Negotiability of Warrants 

There are numerous cases on record where 
the holders have claimed that school warrants 
are the same as promissory notes or bills of 
exchange and consequently they should be 
classed as negotiable paper. The courts are in 
agreement that warrants do not possess this 
quality. Cases which clarify this point are 
Gray v. Board of School Inspectors of Peoria 
in which the court said warrants “issued by 
school district authorities for money borrowed 
are not negotiable so as to entitle the holder 
thereof to protection under the laws relating 
to bills and notes,”?* and also Waverly Inde- 
pendent School District No. 1 v. Young, in 
which the Supreme Court of South Dakota 
stated in an opinion rendered in 1934 that 
“school warrants are not negotiable promissory 
notes or bills of exchange, but things in action 
and non-negotiable written contracts for pay- 
ment of money.””?° 

The foregoing opinions regarding the nego- 
tiability and transfer of warrants indicate that: 

1. They are not negotiable instruments. 

2. The purchaser of them takes them sub- 
ject to all defenses which existed in the hands 
of the original payee 

3. Warrants are prima facie, but not con- 
clusive evidence of legal claims. 

Warrants represent tax assignments in IIli- 
nois. Holders of tax warrants issued by school 
districts in Illinois have little recourse in the 
courts, since the legal issuance discharges the 
obligation of the taxing body. Tax-anticipation 
warrants, therefore, do not constitute any 
promise of payment, either expressed or im- 
plied, on the part of the taxing body issuing 
them and constitute no obligations between the 
taxing body and the purchasers or holders of 
the warrants. The issuance of the warrant dis- 
charges the taxing body from all liability on 
account of the obligation for which it was 
drawn. When it is issued and accepted or sold, 
the transaction is closed on the part of the 


Davis v. Steuben School Township of Warren County, 
50 N.E. 1, 19 Ind. App. 694 

"School District Township v. Lombard, Fed. Cas. No 
12, 478 (2 Dill. 493) 

“Gray v. Board of School Inspectors of Peoria, 135 I 
App. 494, 83 N.E. 95, 231 Ill. 63 


“Waverly Independent School District No. 1 v. Young, 


253 N.W. 480, 62 S. D. 434 
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municipality, leaving no further obligation 
upon it, either absolute or contingent, whereby 
its debt may be increased.'” 

The issuance of a warrant is in reality an 
assignment of funds and the holder thereof 
takes it at his own peril. A decision rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1938 in 
the case of People ex rel. Lindheimer v. The 
Huron and Orleans Building Corporation said 
in part that “tax anticipation warrants and 
interest thereon, are not liabilities of the board 
of education of the City of Chicago, but are 
mere assignments of taxes to be collected.’”*" 

The rights of holders of warrants are usually 
confined to the particular tax levy against 
which they have been issued. An old case in 
Illinois, dating back to 1877, has been used as 
a reference in practically all the decisions since 
that time. In this early decision in the case of 
the City of Springfield vy. Edwards, the court 
stated that: “Appropriations may be made or 
warrants drawn upon the treasury in anticipa- 
tion of taxes to be thereafter collected, pro- 
vided the tax to be actually levied at the time. 
Where a fund is provided to meet the same 
the appropriation or warrant creates no new 
liability but one thing is simply exchanged for 
another.”?® 


Payment of Warrants 


Warrant holders have burden of proof in 
court actions. In court actions to recover on 
warrants of a school district, the burden of 
proof lies on the holder to show that their 
issuance was authorized and in good faith. It 
is also an established principle that the school 
district must receive the actual benefit cov- 
ered by such warrant either in the form of 
money, services, or merchandise before the 
holder can recover. 

In a case on record in Oregon in 1935, a 
bank which held warrants against a tax levy 
of a certain year, had the warrants reduced to 
a judgment in an effort to secure priority of 
payment over other outstanding warrants. The 
Supreme Court of Oregon ruled that the war- 
rants issued in satisfaction of the judgment 
had no priority over other outstanding war- 
rants in the order of their payment.'® But 
when a school district warrant is not paid on 
presentment for want of funds, an endorse- 
ment to such effect should be made on the 
warrant by the school district treasurer 

It is clear from the evidence presented in 
this discussion that holders of warrants are 
entitled to certain rights and remedies in the 
courts, and even as recently as 1938 the Su- 
preme Court of Texas affirmed this principle 
when it said that “school districts which may 
sue and be sued, may be held liable on their 
obligations.”2° 

The general tenor of the legal cases on the 
issuance, requisites, and validity of tax antici- 
pation warrants indicates that there is usually 
statutory authority to borrow money for cur- 
rent expenses by a pledge of current revenues. 
The fact that such short-term borrowings 
should be repaid from the current revenues 
against which they are pledged is an important 
financial and moral principle, for it has long 
been an accepted policy of justice that he who 
~ Berman v. Board of Education of City of Chicago 
360 Ill. 535; People ex rel. Lindheimer vy. The Huron and 
Orleans Bidg. Corp., 368 Ill. 469; Fuller v. Heath, 89 
Ill. 296; City of Springfield v. Edwards, 84 Ill. 626: 
Coles County v. Goehring, 209 Ill. 142; People vy. Mills 
Novelty Company, 357 Ill. 285 

"People ex rel. Lindheimer vy. The Huron and Orleans 
Bidg. Corp. 368 Ill. 469. 

“City of Springfield v. Edwards, 84 Ill. 626 

"Cole v. School District No. 30 of Clatsop County, 
47 P. 2d 229, 151 Ore. 12. 


First National Bank v. Murchison Independent School 
District, 114 S.W. 2d 382. 
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pays the tax shall have the benefit of it. To 
pay a tax which has been anticipated and used 
in the education of children several years in 
the"past is not in keeping with such a policy. 

A feature evident in school borrowing is 
that the regular legal processes must be ob- 
served in order to assure the validity of the 
warrants issued. 

Likewise tax-anticipation warrants are void 
if they are not on their face made payable 
solely from taxes already levied, when col- 
lected and which are not countersigned as re- 
quired by statute.”? 


Powers of Districts and Duties 
of Treasurer 

Derived power of school boards to issue tax 
warrants. In some instances the school board 
acts as an agency of the city government. In 
such cases the board of education has no more 
authority to levy taxes than the police, fire, or 
any other department of the city government. 

Lenders of money are generally protected in 
their rights to receive payment of their short- 
term loans, insofar as being affected by the 
manner in which the proceeds from the loans 
are spent. Inefficient management and extrav- 
agant spending by a board of education of its 
funds do not affect the lenders, provided they 
do not participate in such needless expendi- 
tures or do not lend money with notice of in- 
tended or actual improper use. So long as the 
money is used for authorized school purposes, 
the lenders are protected, and whether or not 
an expenditure is extravagant is entirely a 
different matter.** 

Rights and duties of the school treasurer 
There is considerable evidence in the court 
records which shows that treasurers of school 
districts tend to assume responsibility that is 
not legally theirs in the payment of school 
funds. Numerous occasions have arisen where 
they assumed the power for the distribution of 
funds without being given such authority, 
either expressed or implied by the statutes. It 
appears that the office of school treasurer was 
clearly defined by the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota in 1931 when it held in part that a 
“school district treasurer is a ministerial office 
without discretion respecting payment of war- 
rants properly drawn and signed.’ 

Priority of payment of school warrants. Tax- 
anticipation warrants are entitled to no prior- 
ity over other obligations in their payment 
even though they are issued as an “emergency” 
measure and school officials cannot divert taxes 
collected for the payment of prior bonded in- 
debtedness to the payment of tax-anticipation 
warrants. The Illinois Appelate Court sus- 
tained this principle in 1935 when it held “the 
Constitutional provision requiring retirement 
of school district bonds under a 20-year install- 
ment schedule, Article 9, Section 12, prohibits 
the payment of tax anticipation warrants out 
of collected taxes before the accrued bond and 
interest obligations are paid in full.’’?* 


Bills and Notes 

Notes and bonds as school-district obliga- 
tions. Boards of education have occasionally 
settled their outstanding obligations by issuing 
promissory notes in payment thereof. As a 
result of such action there has been consider- 
able litigation over the validity of the notes 
issued. 


21County of Coles v. Goehring, 209 Tl. 142 

2Logan v. Board of Public Instruction for Polk County, 
118 Fla. 184, 158 So. 72 

2School District No. 35 of Cass County v 
N.W. 693, 61 N. D. 160 
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Notes executed by a board of education with 
interest coupons made payable in a series of 
succeeding years after the date of issue are 
equivalent to bonds.2° Where the power js 
given to school boards to borrow money for 
certain purposes on a vote of the people and 
to issue bonds therefor, they cannot construe 
this as meaning that they can issue promissory 
notes which would be binding on the district.26 

Notes given for authorized indebtedness, 
The principle is well established that school 
districts may be held liable for notes given by 
them if it can be made to appear that they 
were given for an indebtedness that the board 
was authorized to make. The money borrowed 
by a board of education in Ohio on a promis- 
sory note was used to meet accruing obliga- 
tions to teachers, janitors, and other creditors. 
It was held by the courts that such a note 
must be repaid even though the board had not 
complied with the statutory requirements re- 
specting resolutions and certificates.*? 

The case of Brock v. Bruce in Vermont is 
lenient in its interpretation of the validity of 
promissory notes. In its decision on this case 
it was said in part by the Supreme Court of 
Vermont that “money borrowed by the com- 
mittee for paying expenses of a school on the 
credit of the district may be treated as valid 
when it is merely to supply a temporary need 
in respect to expenses for which a tax might 
legally be assessed under the vote of the 
district.’’?5 

In 1885 in the case of Union School Town- 
ship v. First National Bank, the Supreme 
Court of Indiana said “a trustee has no au- 
thority to borrow money or execute notes in 
the name of a school township.”*® 

An early case in the State of Massachusetts 
shows the use of notes there in 1873. From the 
records of the case it appears that a meeting 
of the school district was called to see if the 
district would raise money to pay their debts. 
The result of the meeting was that the treas- 
urer was authorized to borrow money to pay 
the debts of the district. He borrowed the nec- 
essary money and gave a promissory note of 
the district bearing interest at 7 per cent. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts held that 
the note, even if not negotiable, was evidence 
of money lent and the holder was entitled to 
payment.*° 


Summary and Conclusion 

School districts are considered as quasi-cor- 
porations and have no inherent right to borrow 
money or negotiate loans, but must derive 
such rights from the statutes. The funds bor- 
rowed must be against taxes already levied or 
against funds anticipated to be received from 
state aid or other sources applicable to the 
current fiscal year. Tax-anticipation warrants 
are void if they are not made payable solely 
from taxes already levied. The courts will not 
sanction a policy of contracting debts through 
short-term loans to be taken care of by others 
who may have received no benefits from them. 
The authority to borrow money for current 
expenses means the pledging of only revenues 
applicable to the current year for their 
payment. 

Tax-anticipation warrants issued in Illinois 
do not constitute any promise of payment, 
either expressed or implied, on the part of the 


“Board of Public Instruction of Lafayette County ¥ 
nion School Furnishing Co., 129 So. 824, 100 Fla. 326 
*School Directors v. Sippy, 54 Ill. 287 
**Bower v. Board of Education of Fulton County, 28 
Ohio Cir. Ct. R. 624 

“Brock v. Bruce, 59 Vt. 313, 10 Atl. 93. ’ 

Union School Township v. First National Bank, 2 
N.E. 194, 102 Ind. 464. 

Whitney v. Inhabitants of Stow, 111 Mass. 368. 
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taxing body issuing them, and they constitute 
no obligation between the taxing body and the 
purchasers or holders of the warrants. The 
legal issuance of the warrant discharges the 
taxing body from all liability on account of 
the obligation for which it was drawn. The is- 
suance of a tax-anticipation warrant is in real- 
itv an assignment of funds and the holder 
thereof takes it at his own peril. He must rely 
solely on the ability and fidelity of the rev- 
enue officers in the collection and payment of 
the money involved in the warrants. The rights 
of the holders are generally confined to the 
particular tax levy against which the warrants 
have been issued, and the burden of proof lies 
on the holder to show that their issuance was 
authorized and done in good faith. Holders of 
warrants must accept payment when the funds 
are available. Even if a warrant is reduced to 
a judgment, it has no priority over other out- 
standing warrants in the order of payment, 
nor can the judgment be paid from any other 
funds but those pledged for the payment of 
the original warrant. 

It has become an accepted principle that a 
board of education which lawfully incurs debts 
to operate a school has the power to repay 
the debts from any fund lawfully applicable 
thereto. The lenders of money on short-term 
loans are protected in their rights to receive 
payment insofar as being affected by the 
manner in which the proceeds of the loans are 
spent. Extravagant spending or inefficient 
management of the funds by the school board 
do not affect the lenders so long as they are 
not a party to such acts 

School warrants are not negotiable. When 
properly endorsed they can be passed on to 
others than the original pavees, but the pur- 
chasers take them subject to all legal actions 
which might originally exist. There are no 
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innocent purchasers for value. The courts will 
not sustain payment of warrants when evi- 
dence shows that there has been no considera- 
tion involved but an attempt to defraud has 
been made. Consequently warrants are prima 
facie but not conclusive evidence of legal 
claims. Neither can school boards issue short- 
term tax warrants or loans in lieu of bonds 
for the erection of new buildings. Where the 
power is given to school boards to borrow 
money for certain purposes on a vote of the 
people and to issue bonds therefor, they can- 
not construe this as meaning that they can 
issue promissory notes or tax warrants which 
would be binding on the district. 

In some instances the school board acts as 
an agency of the city government and as such, 
derives its power from the city charter. Where 
this relationship exists, the board of education 
has no more authority to levy taxes or nego- 
tiate loans than the police, fire, or some other 
department of the city government. 

The statutes have rigidly guarded the rights 
of the people to express themselves in school 
affairs and especially before a large indebted- 
ness is thrust upon them. School boards act 
under restricted power with respect to their 
control of funds and have been generally lim- 
ited to borrowing only for current expenses by 
pledging current revenue unless they get the 
further consent of the people. The statutes do 
not intend that the school facilities shall be en- 
larged for one or more years so as to consume 
in advance funds provided for the schools of 
the future. In all their decisions, the courts 
have attempted to protect the taxpayers in- 
sofar as possible so that tax-anticipation war- 
rants and other short-term obligations conform 
to the statutory provisions in the manner in 
which they are issued in order to assure their 
validity 


Who Wants to Serve on a School Board? 
Lyal L. Wells’ 


All my life I have had contacts of one kind 
or another with those individuals who too 
often are the unknown soldiers of our Ameri- 
can school systems and upon whom the spot- 
light only seems to play on occasions of 
unpleasantness —the members of — school 
boards or trustees as they are sometimes 
called. 

My elementary-school education was ac- 
quired in a two-teacher country school, whose 
school board consisted of three trustees. These 
men were busy farmers, who had little time 
to give to anything except the business of 
making a living. Usually the duty was thrust 
upon them. They hired the teachers, kept the 
buildings and grounds in shape, meeting only 
when it was absolutely necessary. In_ those 
days the schools furnished no books and few 
supplies 

There were exceptions to the usual average 
member on our school board. I remember one 
man who seemed to enioy doing more than 
the routine duty reauired of him: he really 
took an interest in the school and “scholars” 
and frequently visited us and talked to us. His 
talks were always interesting, and I can still 
remember what some of them were about. He 
was the father of a large family of bovs and 
that mav have had something to do with his 
interest and his ability to interest us 


‘Member of the Ventura Union High School and Junior 
College Board of Trustees, Ventura, Calif 


When it happened that my father had his 
turn and was elected to the office, it increased 
the importance, in my own mind, of my posi- 
tion, but I do not remember that it gained 
me anything else. My parents expected me to 
be treated as the rest of the boys and girls 
Of course the sons of trustees liked to think 
they could use their influence with their dads, 
and I can remember our planning to make 
requests but I cannot recall any of them being 
granted. 

In high school, although we knew that there 
were school trustees, the members probably 
rated with us less than freshmen in college do 
with sophomores. I remember the president 
of the board presenting our graduating class 
diplomas, and I even remember something 
of the story he told, but only about three of 
us heard it. He was either embarrassed or 
scared, but the story was good anyway and it 
was too bad more folks didn’t carefully listen 
to it. 

When I graduated from normal school I be- 
came quite aware of the importance of school 
trustees. Running down a job meant just 
that, running down and interviewing three men 
for each position apnlied for. and it was a 
good idea to apply for as manv as possible 
In the county districts this was real work, 
chasing across fields to talk to a busy farmer, 
who usually was as self-conscious as we were. 

My first teaching was in a small town, the 


- 
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boundaries of the district including much 
territory outside the town. Although it was 
considered a rural district with its three 
trustees, it had a superintendent at its head. 
The experience I received in this system with 
its progressive superintendent was most 
valuable. 

My next experience was in a small city 
system with a board of education consisting 
of five members, who were in charge of the 
elementary schools. The high-school district 
was governed by a board of five trustees. 
and consisted of a much larger area as it in- 
cluded several elementary districts. This 
community was growing rapidly so that the 
school systems underwent almost violent 
changes. Because of a desire for a junior high 
school, it changed from an 8-4-2 system to a 
6-4-4 system; there already was a junior col- 
lege as a part of the high-school system. 
Naturally there were a great many adjust- 
ments to be made and problems to be worked 
out. The addition of the junior high school 
and the combining of the senior high school 
and the junior college was done at once. I 
was fortunate in being the first principal of 
the junior high school and later became pur- 
chasing agent for both districts. Since both the 
high-school and elementary system had em- 
ployed the same superintendent, one main 
office covered both institutions. 

And now I had plenty of contacts with 
school-board members, sometimes too much 
so, or at least it seemed that way to me. How- 
ever I had a chance to observe the good 
bad, and indifferent men and women who 
usually tried to give conscientious service to 
the community in a capacity that most of 
them did not know too much about. Out of 
these contacts and the events that occurred 
from time to time developed within me a 
desire to some day become one of the much 
discussed and too often disgusted members 
of a school board. 

The opportunity came sooner than I thought 
it might, and after being out of the system a 
few months, I found myself a member of 
the board of high-school trustees. I had 
changed my occupation from a teacher to a 
farmer, had changed from school employee to 
employer. 

After the first flush of victory, or blush of 
success, because I had been able to persuade 
my fellow citizens to elect me to the honor, 
had passed, I was forcefully struck with the 
realization of the responsibility of the posi- 
tion that a school-board member holds, and so 
I tried to analyze the position and all that it 
should mean to the one holding it. 

Just what are a school-board member’s re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities? 

So far as the students are concerned, he is 
one of those little seen or known individuals 
who has his picture near the front of the 
school annual. who sits on the platform at 
graduation time, and sometimes gives out the 
diplomas. He is a part of the group that gets 
blamed for the unpleasant rulings that affect 
the young people of the school; seldom heard 
from except in a crisis, or what to them seems 
all important 

To the teacher a school-board member is 
someone to “glad hand” when present, and 
“pan” at other times — speaking from experi- 
ence. The teacher considers the board member 
in the light of job and salary 

To the administrator, the board is a way of 
escape; “The board will not grant so and such 
requests,” or “I will have to take that matter 
up with the board.” 
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To parents, a board member is someone 
to stop on the street and complain to about 
teachers, discipline of the school, bus service, 
school programs, courses of study, schooi 
hours, cafeteria service, grades and “how they 
did it when I went to school.” Or worse yet, 
parents use the telephone for the same pur- 
pose — you can’t escape. You hear all the 
complaints and now and then a compliment, 
now and then a grain of wheat is bound to be 
found in all the chaff. 

To taxpayers, especially big ones, the board 
member is responsible for spending their 
money, usually foolishly, and they can’t see 
why it is necessary to build a new gymnasium 
building or buy additional property even if the 
school system is growing. 

To the real-estate man, he is a friend when 
times are good and not a friend the rest of 
the time. 

To the insurance agent he means business 
if he gets there first. 

To the businessman — but why go on, all a 
board member has to do is walk down the 
street and he realizes he is a member of a 
school board. It is no wonder that it is hard 
to get men to take the responsibility. 

Sometimes one becomes startled by his re- 
sponsibilities and the realization that he knows 
so little about taking care of a school system. 

Let us examine the position and attempt to 
point out a few of the responsibilities and per- 
haps some of the opportunities of service. 

He is a community representative, selected 
to run the school system. He is a part of a 
governing body which as a unit runs the 
schools and individually he has no more power 
than any other citizen, except what is dele- 
gated to him. A lot of members don’t realize 
this and consequently make hard work for 
themselves and problems for the board. 

He represents the youth of the community, 
in that he is responsible for their educational 
welfare. He is responsible for giving them 
the best education that -is economically pos- 
sible. Not alone their education, but their wel- 
fare and character should be his concern. 

He represents the taxpayer, but not to the 
detriment of youth. The operation of a school 
system should be very carefully studied 
and when the tax rate can be lowered without 
affecting the efficiency of a school system, it 
should be done. 

It is the responsibility of a school-board 
member to listen to the people he represents 
—he will hear from all kinds. He must pa- 
tiently listen, sort the wheat from the chaff, 
and give consideration to what he hears. It 
should not affect his judgment unwisely, and 
he should be able to resist the pressure of 
special-interest groups. He should consider 
matters in the light of the best interests of 
the boys and girls in his care. 

We have a wonderful government and a 
great people makes up our nation, but it often 
shocks one to think how carelessly we take 
our responsibilities when it comes to choosing 
our representatives to various forms of 
government. Too many of us seem to believe 
that the mere ability to get votes qualifies a 
man to be an expert in the office to which he 
is chosen. As someone has said, electing a 
three-thousand-dollar man to a ten-thousand- 
dollar job doesn’t make him a ten-thousand- 
dollar man. 

The first thing for a man who has become 
part of a board of trustees to realize is that he 
does not know anvthing about running a 
school system, and that he must depend upon 
trained experts to do the work. If he assumes 
that attitude he will be all right. 
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He must be open-minded. When a new 
member is elected, school people need have 
no fears, even if he is considered to be one 
who is against the existing order of things, 
provided he is an open-minded individual. He 
may have ideas, I have seen men who were 
going to revolutionize the school program and 
procedure, but who modified their ideas after 
a few months when they understood the work- 
ings of the school system. 

Because a man is a good businessman does 
not qualify him as an educational expert. Even 
school business officials should first of all be 
educators. School business should be _ inter- 
preted in the light of education. But a busi- 
nessman on the board can be of great benefit 
if he realizes that boys and girls come first in 
the educational program. 

No man should be elected to the position 
with biases or prejudices. Personal likes and 
dislikes must be pushed as far from the mind 
as possible, especially as to employees. Em- 
ployment should be based on ability alone. 
Neither should a man be influenced by special 
interests. 

Care has to be exercised to prevent being 
influenced to hire relatives or friends or to 
pay political debts by giving employment. It 
is sometimes done by good trustees, but merit 
is and should be the only reason and basis of 
employment. 

The opportunities of service are great. Here 
is a chance to give the youth of the com- 
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munity the best education possible; a chance 
to serve the community by giving it an eco. 
nomical educational program which meets the 
educational needs of the locality, in beautify} 
but efficient school plants. 

In order to secure best results, school-board 
members should choose an educational expert, 

vest possible, to head the system, whether 
it is housed in a sing.e building or is a large 
city district, and leave the carrying out of 
the educational program entirely up to that 
head. The board should formulate policies, 
approve or disapprove various programs. 
legislate, and take care of the board business. 
but should have enough confidence in its 
chief executive to fully trust him in his work. 

School boards should not hesitate to check 
up on their systems by outside experts, edu- 
cational experts. It is quite possible for an 
executive to get into a rut, or for pressure 
groups to influence the trend of a local pro- 
gram, or for a whole system to just run down 
if things go along too smoothly. We may be- 
come too self-satisfied with our school and 
decide that it is perfect and needs no altera- 
tions or adjustments and before we realize it 
we are twenty years behind the average school 
system. 

A school-board member has a pretty big job 
not only as an educator but as a community 
builder as well. He should be a big man 
willing to give his services in building the 
best for the youth of the community 


Vagaries in the School Law 
Harold D. Green’ 


It is common knowledge that the law is a 
peculiar “critter.” With its many differences in 
the various states and the constant changes by 
repeals and amendments within the states — 
the most astute lawyer is kept on his toes to 
keep up a semblance of knowledge concerning 
the grindings of the law mill. What then shall 
the poor layman do? I fear the best he can do 
is move along from day to day and trust that 
in the even conduct of his daily tasks he will 
not run afoul of “the law.” 

If this is true of law generally, it is doubly 
true of School Law — for here we have all the 
peculiarities attributable to general law and in 
addition the recognized fact that this is a spe- 
cialized field which not 1 per cent of the 
lawyers have occasion to use and therefore are 
not interested in keeping abreast of. And so 
the educator, the board-of-education member, 
and “hired help” of the schools must travel the 
maze as best they can. 

The outstanding piece of legislation concern- 
ing school teachers, principals, and most em- 
ployees in the school systems of New Jersey 
is the “Tenure of Office Act.” In brief this law 
provides that a teacher after serving three 
calendar years or three academic years and 
starting service with a fourth contract, shall 
not be dismissed or subjected to a reduction 
in salary except for inefficiency, incapacity, 
conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other just 
cause — after written charges are preferred, a 
hearing had thereon, and a verdict found. 

Many boards of education sit up until the 
wee small hours of the morning trying to dis- 
cover ways and means of avoiding the grapples 
of this law. Can it be avoided? Yes. 

One of the leading cases on “How to Break 
Tenure” is the case of Helen W. Chalmers v. State 


‘Assistant Secretary and Counsel, Board of Education 
City of Paterson, N. J 





Board of Education (Township of Raritan, 
Middlesex County). This case was decided in 
May, 1933, by the New Jersey Supreme Court 
Briefly the facts were: Mrs. Chalmers taught in 
the Township by successive contracts from 
September 14, 1928, to June 30, 1931. On April 
29, 1931, the school board adopted a resolution 
that thereafter no married teacher should be 
allowed to acquire tenure. Mrs. Chalmers was 
notified that she would not be re-employed at 
the expiration of her then existing contract be- 
cause to do so would bring her under tenure 
The teacher then agreed to waive tenure if 
permitted to continue teaching, and on May 20, 
1931, she tendered her resignation to be effective 
June 18, 1931. This was twelve days short of 
her contract period, and the resignation was 
accepted. She continued to teach after the 
acceptance of her resignation to the end of the 
term and was paid for the entire month of 
June. On June 24, 1931, Mrs. Chalmers was 
given a fourth contract, and she taught under 
it until the close of the term in June, 1932. At 
that time she was notified that thereafter her 
services would no longer be needed. 

She appealed to the state commission of edu- 
cation, contending among other technical grounds 
that “any resignation offered by the Prosecutrix 
or any notice terminating service served by the 
Raritan Township Board of Education was part 
of a scheme to evade the operation of the 
Tenure Law and was not operative because eva- 
sion of the Teachers Tenure of Service Act is 
against public policy.” 

The commissioner agreed with the prosecutrix 
and ordered her reinstated, but on appeal the 
State Board of Education reversed the com- 
missioner, upholding the dismissal. The case was 
then carried to the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
and this Court in a written opinion reported in 
Vol. II, N. J. M., page 781, affirmed the finding 
of the state board and said, 

“An interruption of the service of respondent 
in the district of appellant board having been 
created by the petitioner’s (teacher) action and 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Exterior View, Burlington Junior-Senior High School, Burlington, Massachusetts. —J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Since the photograph was taken the soding has been laid and the hardy shrubs have been planted. 


A Completely Modern Six-Year Building 


Donald W. Dunnan’ 


The town of Burlington, Mass., was faced 
in 1936 with the problem of providing hous- 
ing for high-school pupils as well as additional 
space in the grade school. Due to increasing 
enrollments, at that time, high-school pupils 
— grades nine, ten, eleven, twelve — were go- 
ing to near-by communities for their education 
at a considerable expense to the town 

In planning on construction it seemed ad- 
visable to change from the eight-four system 
to a six-three-three organization, and to build 
a six-year junior-senior school. In this way 
grades seven and eight could be removed 
from the overcrowded grade-school building, 


Superintendent of Schools, Burlington, Mass 
*Architect, J. Williams Beal Sons, Boston, Mass 





A high school classroom. 


and sufficient space would thereby be 
vided for grades one to six. 

Surveys showed that the enrollment in the 
six-year building would be approximately 260 
pupils. It seemed advisable to construct a 
building to provide for 370 pupils, since all 
indications were that the community would 
continue to grow. With this in mind, it was 
planned to provide facilities so that the junior 
and senior high schools would be housed in 
the same building, that there would be sepa- 
rate administrative units, and that as much 
intermingling as possible of the junior- and 
senior-high-school groups would be avoided. 
In developing the plan, it seemed advisable to 
include facilities for all phases of secondary 


pro- 


and Horatio W. Beal’ 


education. Therefore, the 


following rooms 


were provided with the capacities shown: 


Science Laboratory 
Bookkeeping Room 
Typewriting Room 
Domestic Arts 
Shop 
Study 
Library 
Classrooms: 

4 tor 40 seats.. 

5 Tee Se BOR 10s 

1 tor 25 seats...... 


eer , 
Auditorium and Gymnasium 


Total 


ethene ns 40 
man 26 

rey , 21 
24 

20 

50 

16 


The auditorium-gymnasium, looking toward the stage. 





The main entrance to the Burlington High School is purely 


utilitarian in 
safe in construction. 


functional in design and 


(Since it is accepted as good practice to 
operate a building at 80 per cent of capacity 
it was felt that these areas would care for 
370 children.) 

Cafeteria and Cafeteria Kitchen 

Boys’ and G:rls’ Toilet on Each Floor 

Boys’ and Girls’ Locker Room and Shower Baths 
in Basement 

Men Teachers’ Room with Toilet 

General Office 

Principal’s Office with Toilet 

Junior Master’s Office 

Nurse’s Room 

Storage Rooms 

Boiler Room 


The other rooms for special instructional 
purposes were designed so that a maximum 
efficiency at a minimum cost might be ob- 
tained. The domestic-arts room was equipped 
with the latest type monel-metal kitchen units, 
electric sewing machines, a refrigerator, iron- 
ing boards, cutting and sewing tables, fitting 
mirrors, built-in metal cabinets for storage, 
and a pantry complete with cooking utensils 
The accompanying illustration shows many 
of the features of this room 

The science laboratory is equipped with 
Lincoln-type tables. Darkening curtains were 
provided for this room so that sound-motion 
pictures might be shown during the day. The 
equipment provided in the science laboratory 
was based on a careful study of the activities 
to be carried on in instruction in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general science. It 
would appear that such a survey should be 
made when every new school is opened. There 
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The modernistic corner window in the principal’s office assures 
adequate light over the principal’s left shoulder and 


provides a fine view of the countryside. 


is very often much equipment, which is not 
of great utilitarian value, purchased in con 
junction with the opening of new schools 
The manual-training room will accommodate 
20 boys and has the finest of modern equip- 
ment for their use. A band saw, planer, punch 
press, and grinder are provided as power 


equipment. Excellent lighting is provided in 
this room also. An asphalt floor cuts down 
noise and vibration and adds to the appear- 
ance of the room 

The bookkeeping room is equipped with a 
modern type bookkeeping desk which provides 
a separate drawer for each of six pupils. The 





The cafeteria is fitted with folding steel and wood tables, folding steel chairs. 
The kitchen equipment is of the latest restaurant type. 
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The home economics department affords space for cooking, 


sewing, and general housekeeping activities. 


The gymnasium is fitted with folding bleachers. Salt-glazed tile 
wainscoting and hard plaster form the walls and sound- 
absorbing tiles the ceilings. 





typewriting room adjoins the bookkeeping 
room so that one teacher may supervise both 
rooms if necessary. The typewriting room 
accommodates 21 pupils and has an acoustic- 
tile ceiling which cuts down noise considerably 

The large study hall will accommodate 50 
pupils and adjoins a small but attractive li- 
brary which will accommodate 16 pupils. This 


gymnasium is provided with an acoustic-tile chairs. The room designated “junior master” 
ceiling, which reduces the noise incident to is used by the junior-high principal. The 
physical-education classes, and also provides locker and shower rooms shown on the plan 
excellent acoustical control for stage produc- provide accommodations for all of the pupils 
tions. The stage is splendidly adapted for in the school at the present time, and pro- 
many purposes and serves to accommodate vide sufficient space to allow expansion of 
approximately 100 spectators at basketball classes to the capacity of the building. Stand- 
games ing lockers to accommodate 30 pupils are 


room shows well the type of seating provided 
in the new Burlington Junior-Senior High 
School. The movable chair desk with the study 
top has proven quite satisfactory. The pupils 
store their books as well as their outside 
wraps in corridor lockers. The daily schedule 
is set up so that the pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to go to their lockers every two periods 
This eliminates the necessity of carrying large 
numbers of books, throughout the day 

The combination auditorium and gymna- 
sium has folding bleachers which will accom- 


The cafeteria will accommodate 150 pupils 
and since it is planned to have the junior and 
senior high schools eat at separate periods, 
this room has ample accommodations for the 
entire student body. The cafeteria has a drink- 
ing fountain which provides iced drinking 
water for the pupils. The cafeteria kitchen 
is equipped with a dishwashing machine, a 
large sink, refrigerators, and a gas stove 
There is a pantry in conjunction with the 
kitchen to provide storage space for cafeteria 
supplies. Simple and inexpensive meals are 


located in the center of each room, and along 
the sides; wire wicker baskets are provided 
with combination padlocks so that each pupil 
has a safe place in which to store his 
equipment. 

In the boiler room a large oil-burning 
boiler has been installed which is more than 
adequate for the present building, and which 
will permit of heating additions to the school 
The cubic contents of the building may be 
more than doubled before an additional heat- 
ing plant need be: installed 


n modate 250 pupils. These bleachers provide served under the direction of the home- On the second-floor plan, the general office 
n seats for spectators, and also serve for brief economics teacher to the teachers and pupils and principal’s office are shown. These rooms 
assembly programs such as football rallies. at recess time each day are provided with the customary office furni 
Folding chairs that will accommodate approxi The accompanying floor plan shows the ture. The women teachers’ room, which is 
a mately 300 are also provided and may be set location of some of the special rooms somewhat larger than that provided for the 
s up for school plays and other entertainment on the first floor. The men _ teachers’ men on the floor below, contains a studio 
e programs. The combination auditorium and rest room is equipped with maple lounge (Concluded on page 108) 
—— 
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Plan, 
Burlington, Massachusetts. —J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Plan, 
Burlington, Massachusetts.—J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects, 


Burlington Junior-Senior High School, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Intramural Athletics in Sterling 
O. A. Fackler’ 


After some experimenting in a tentative 
way with intramural athletics, those who for- 
mulate and direct the policies of the depart- 
ment,of physical education of the Sterling, 
Ill., Union Schools decided to confine competi- 
tive efforts during the year 1939-40 largely 
to intramural games. In other words, instead 
of devoting all the spare time of several in- 
structors to the preparation of a few boys to 
play a few games, with a few boys similarly 
prepared from another school community, the 
time’ and skill of these same men, trained to 
understand the significance of play to the 
body, mind, and spirit of the growing child, 
are being devoted to the coaching of many 
boys in the rules and technique of approved 
games. As a result, more than 50 instead of 5 
per cent of the boys are being benefited by 
this wholesome instruction and by contact 
with purposeful and understanding leadership. 

This program is calling for games chosen 
with respect to the needs of the child as 
opposed to selecting children to be coached 
to meet the requirements of the games; it is 
a program which releases all facilities in the 
service of the school for the benefit of the 
many instead of holding those facilities in re- 
serve primarily for the benefit of a few. 

Instead of considering the athletic program 
as a unit within itself, athletics have become 
one phase of the health program, which is one 
of the primary objectives of formal education. 
Instead of forcing the maturity of a team for 
competitive sports as hothouse plants are 
forced to productiveness, the program calls 
for training, but always on the level of, and 
in step with, the child’s degree and rate of 
maturation. The child, in this program, is 
constantly at the focus of attention. The game 
is the means toward an end, not an end in 
itself. 

Life at every age level becomes a cumula- 
tive asset to the normal child. School is life 
and when a normal child is guided through 
correct play activity from one age level to 
another, his whole school life, from the game 
angle, becomes a cumulative asset of great 
importance. On the other hand, unwise and 
overstimulated activity, year after year, may 
become a cumulative liability to be liquidated, 
if at all, only by the most rigid regime of re- 
habilitation. The athletic program in Sterling 
has been planned with this danger fully in 
mind. Nothing may be slipped into it which 
might carry an element of liability in relation 
to the life of the individual participant in the 
present nor in the years to come. There is 
unity in the purpose as well as in the product 
of the program. 


Rules and Fair Play 


In this athletic program, the joy, the free- 
dom, the right to self-expression which be- 
longs to the individual is guaranteed by rules 
and regulations, and by the wholesome spirit 
of the teachers and of the school. This per- 
sonal privilege and freedom is found only 
where a careful adherence to such well-con- 
sidered rules is gladly and understandingly 
yielded. To refuse to yield to the rules of the 
game is to exhibit the shortsightedness of a 
child who purloins his own Christmas gifts 
and dissipates them before the time of general 
distribution. 


4Superintendent of Schools, Union District No. 11, 
Sterling, Ill 


Having a clear understanding of the signifi- 
cance of fair play, a child comes to regard 
his own interests as blending so inextricably 
with that of the group as to make it impos- 
sible to ignore the one without doing damage 
to the other. When once he becomes convinced 
that there is no reward, real or apparent, to 
be derived from shady behavior or unfair 
representations, they will not be practiced. 

The Sterling plan does not mean a dearth 
of opportunity to engage in competitive games. 
There is no lack of such opportunities. Where 
there were comparatively few opportunities 
formerly, and only a few children were in a 
position to enjoy them, there now are many 
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opportunities with many children in position 
to enjoy them. As formerly, the competition 
is between members of different schools, as 
well as between members of the Sterling 
school, but the games are played between class 
teams and not after the so-called “varsity” 
style. 

It is felt that the revision of the program 
is more far reaching in importance than any- 
thing done in the department of physical 
education since its first inauguration in the 
Sterling Union Schools. The records of class 
championships are made on small bronze plates 
which are affixed to attractive shields. These 
shields will be hung each year in the home 
rooms of the winning teams. The area of these 
shields is sufficient to permit of attaching 
thirty or more plates. In this manner each 
shield will be made to bear a curnulative per- 
manent record of the class championships over 
an extended period of time. 


The Educational Legislation 


of Iowa in 1857 
W. Ray Smittle’ 


Probably the most important proposal af- 
fecting education that has ever been presented 
to a lawmaking body in the history of edu- 
cation in the United States was given to the 
framers of the state constitution of lowa in 
1857. Statesmen of that period attempted to 
establish education as a fourth department of 
the state government, co-ordinate in rank with 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of government. They proposed establishing a 
board of education that would have exclusive 
control over the development of the entire 
state educational program. 

The duties of the board of education were 
to include: (1) enacting all legislation relat- 
ing to the development of education; (2) 
adopting measures for securing the necessary 
funds for financing the state system of edu- 
cation; (3) appointing a chancellor who would 
serve as the professional officer of the board 
and who would constitute a final court of ap- 
peals in adjudicating educational controver- 
sies. Thus the state board of education and 
its executive professional officer would enact 
all laws relating to education, see that these 
laws were enforced, and adjudicate con- 
troversies in which the educational interests 
of the citizenry of the state were involved. 

Unfortunately persons with vested educa- 
tional and political interests were successful 
in their attempts to materially revise the sec- 
tions relating to education. Consequently, 
Iowa of 1857 lost its opportunity to develop 
an educational organization which some edu- 
cational statesmen today believe essential to 
the development of a unified state system of 
education. 

The constitution’ as adopted provided for a 
board of education to be composed of the 
governor, lieutenant governor, ex officio, and 
one member from each of the eleven judicial 
districts of the state. The members were 
elected for four year terms. Approximately 


1Assistant Professor of Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich 

Thorpe, F. N., The Federal and State Constitution, 
Colonial Charters, and other Organic Laws of the States, 
and Territories (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice), 1909, pp. 1150-1152. 


one half of the members were elected each 
biennium. The members received a per diem 
fee and necessary personal expenses. The lieu- 
tenant governor was designated president of 
the board. 

The board of education was given full 
power and authority to legislate and make all 
needful rules and regulations in relation to 
common schools and other educational insti- 
tutions that “are instituted to receive aid from 
the school or university fund of this state; 
but all acts, rules and regulations of said 
Board may be altered, amended or repealed 
by the General Assembly; and when so al- 
tered, amended or repealed shall not be re- 
enacted by the Board of Education.” The 
power of the legislature to amend, alter, or re- 
peal the rules and regulations of the board 
was a necessary compromise on the part of 
the framers of the constitution who wished 
to secure approval for as large a part of their 
plan as possible. 

A second important compromise vested the 
power to levy taxes or to make appropriations 
for educational purposes in the legislature 
rather than in the board of education. 

A third compromise feature gave the legis- 
lature authority to abolish or to reorganize 
the board of education at any time after the 
year 1863, and to provide for education in 
any way that it considered desirable. 

The board was required to hold its first 
session at the capital on the first Monday in 
December, after election of members after 
which time the legislature was given authority 
to fix the time and place of meeting. The con- 
stitution placed a maximum time limit of one 
session of twenty days upon the number of 
meetings which the board could hold an- 
nually. The board met only three times, 1858, 
1859, and 1861. It was abolished by the 
legislature in 1864. 

Iowa’s attempt to establish education as 
a fourth department of government failed due 
in large part to the vested interests of both 
educational and political groups; and in part 
to the inability of the citizenry to understand 
the important part that education must play 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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Marengo Adopts a Salary Schedule 


Jefferson W. Crane’ 


The teachers of Marengo are fortunate in 
having a principal and a school board who try 
to be democratic in all policies of administra- 
tion. Upon learning that most of the teachers 
desired a new schedule, Principal W. E. 
McCleery mentioned the matter to the board 
of education. After considering various aspects 
of a salary schedule for Marengo, the board 
invited the teachers to prepare and recom- 
mend a schedule which would be fair to all 
concerned. At the suggestion of the principal, 
the teachers chose their own committee and 
began their task. 

The committee agreed that an adequate sal- 
ary schedule would encourage the teachers to 
feel that there is a future for them in Mar- 
engo. They would have a definite understand- 
ing of their economic status and would be en- 
abled more readily to plan their homes in the 
community. The committee also felt that a 
closer apportionment of salaries to such fac- 
tors as experience, types of work, and profes- 
sional training would be more readily deter- 
mined. Furthermore, a salary schedule would 
encourage greater professional growth because 
of the increments offered for additional study. 

In order to prepare a schedule which would 
realize these purposes, the committee ap- 
proached the problem from two angles: (1) 
what other schools have done in preparing sal- 
ary schedules; and (2) what conditions exist 
in comparable schools. 


Data Collected 


Data obtained from the National Education 
Association saved much time in formulating 
the basic structure of a schedule. These data, 
which consist of statistical material concerning 
schools where salary schedules have been put 
in force, gave an opportunity to see how 
schools similar to ours had proceeded. 

The committee also investigated the condi- 
tions of school and community in a number 
of near-by districts. The items of chief con- 
sideration were: 

1. Size of school. 

2. Population of community 

3. Type of community; that is, rural or urban 
industrial or purely residential 

4. Comparison of relative costs of food, cloth 
ing, rent, heating, etc. 

5. Comparison of tax rates and school in 
debtedness. 

There were indications that in Marengo, 
food, clothing, and coal are slightly higher in 
cost than in several communities near by 
Local rents were found to be somewhat lower. 
The committee found differences between sal- 
aries of teachers in Marengo and in schools 
where schedules are in effect. Several districts 
with lower valuations and tax rates pay higher 
salaries than Marengo. 

The type of community, as well as the size 
of the school and the community, were con- 
sidered to see what the local community could 
afford. For instance, a community which pre- 


The author of this paper is science teacher in the 
Marengo Community High School and acting chairman of 
the teachers’ salary schedule committee. 

Marengo has a population of 2,000. The community 
high-school district embraces 118 sq. mi., predominantly 
rural, and located in the heart of the dairy section of 
Northern Illinois. A majority of the students live outside 
the city limits. The district is in good financial condition 
and all outstanding bonds will be paid in 1943; the tax 
fate is $1.04 per $100 equalized assessed valuation, and 
the taxable wealth per pupil is $17,918. — Editor. 


dominantly draws its taxes from industries is 
usually able to better finance its schools than 
one deriving its support chiefly from rural 
taxes. 

The committee soon found that there are 
numerous issues involved in making a salary 
schedule. 

It was generally agreed that $1,200 is the 
least salary upon which a teacher can main- 
tain himself in Marengo. It was thought that 
annual increases should be made relatively 
small, and should be extended over a long 
period in order that teachers might be at- 
tracted to remain in Marengo. However, it 
was generally agreed that the salary schedule 
should not require raises beyond the tenth year 
since the community could not well afford to 
pay excessive salaries. 


Practical Details of the Schedule 

To avail itself of a desirable present prac- 
tice, the committee thought that continued 
professional growth should be encouraged 
even beyond the master’s degree. 

There were several ideas concerning the size 
of increments to be applied within the 
schedule. It was finally decided that, since 
experience is of more importance to a teacher 
than advanced training during the first two 
years, larger increments should be given for 
early experience than for early professional 
growth. That is, the committee felt that ex- 
perience in actual teaching situations would be 
of most importance at this time. However, 
after about five years’ experience, teaching 
would greatly benefit, it was thought, by 
further professional training. Hence, the com- 
mittee agreed to increase the increment offered 
for advanced study during the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years on the schedule. 

In considering teaching experience, it was 
felt that Marengo could get, and should get, 
experienced teachers. Since, however, such 
teachers come from smaller schools and may 
even have had their experience in other types 
of communities, it was decided that such ex- 
perience be counted only one half, with no ex- 
perience recognized beyond the sixth year 
(Teachers with more than six years’ experience 
are not likely to come to Marengo.) 

It was observed that most schools of our 
size pay from $100 to $200 above the basic 
schedule, or allow a bonus of that range, for 
the extra work and professional risk of coach- 
ing athletics (this point raised more discussion 
than all others). Some held that teachers other 
than coaches are exposed to certain profes- 
sional risks, since the teaching of such sub- 
jects as shop, consumer problems, vocational 
agriculture, and home economics involve cer- 
tain controversial issues. Several thought the 
school board should decide this item, with the 
advice of the principal. Still others contended 
that the schedule would be definite in all other 
points, and therefore that since it costs more 
for a married man to provide for a family 
than for a single man to maintain himself, the 
married men should receive more than the 
bachelors. Another group claimed that teach- 
ers are being paid for the job they do — not 
for their family responsibility, and therefore 
all should be paid the same so long as they do 
the same work. Others argued that a married 
man is worth more to the school, to the chil- 
dren, to the community, and hence he should 
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receive a higher compensation. The committee 
finally decided that $200 above the basic 
schedule should be given the married men. 


The Board Accepts 


When after several months of work the 
schedule was completed, the committee met 
with the principal and the board of education 
in a special meeting to present its findings and 
recommendations, and to discuss the various 
issues involved. On the whole, the board mem- 
bers were in favor of the schedule, but decided 
after several hours of discussion to defer the 
final adoption until a later meeting. 

At the next regular meeting of the board 
of education the schedule was adopted with 
the several changes in its provisions. The com- 
mittee’s wording, “At the discretion of the 
board, further increments may be added where 
the nature of the position involves professional 
risk or extra work, such increments to be pro- 
portional to the extent of risk and work,” was 
thought to be too restrictive and was changed 
to read, “At the discretion of the board, 
further increments may be added.” 

The recommendation concerning married 
men was stricken. The board held that since 
some married men are worth more than others, 
it would be unwise to bind itself to a fixed 
differential for married men. That is, the 
school board felt that situations are certain to 
arise in which they could use their own judg- 
ment to the advantage of the community. 

The board qualified one recommendation for 
remuneration above the master’s degree by de- 
termining to allow $50 per year every three 
years, for additional work in summer school. 

Finally, at the suggestion of the principal, 
it was agreed that all teachers must attend 
summer school once every five years, with all 
work to be approved by the principal and the 
board of education. All the changes met with 
the approval of the faculty. 

Following is the schedule as adopted: 


Salary Schedule, Marengo Community 
High School 
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1 1200 1225 125C 1275 
2 1300 1325 1350 1375 
3 1400 1425 1450 1475 
4 1475 1500 1525 1575 
5 1525 1550 1600 1650 
6 1600 1650 1725 
7 1650 1700 1800 
8 1750 1850 
9 1900 
10 1950 


The following provisions shall be a part of 
the schedule: 

1. That the above schedule be considered basic, 
all adjustments to be completed within three years 
of its adoption, increments to be applied in 
evenly divided steps. 

2. That the years of experience of teachers 
entering the system be counted one half, up to 
and including the sixth year. 

3. At the discretion of the board of education 
further increments may be added. 

4. That an added $50 be given once every 
three years for additional work in summer school 
beyond 150 hours, or an M.A. degree. Work to be 
approved in advance by the principal and the 
board of education. 

5. That all teachers attend summer school once 
every five years, all work to be approved in 
advance by the principal and the board of 
education. 








Mass Outdoor Seating 


A Topic of Perennial Importance in the Discussions of School Executives 


In organized school athletics today, the 
spectator is king. It is he, as the embodiment 
of his school or town, whom we depend upon 
most heavily to supply the interest, support, 
and applause that hearten our teams to theit 
best efforts —and it is the spectator, multi- 
plied in a number as greatly as may be, whose 
tribute at the gate has become so vital a fac- 
tor in the broader development of athletic 
activities 

The genus Spectator flourishes best where 
environment is most favorable, and requires 
reasonable care and attention. Such advan- 
tages as an athletic field that is easy to reach; 
ample, safe, and comfortable seating accom- 
modations: intelligent handling of the events 
and crowds — these, from the spectator’s point 
of view, are requirements that deserve fulfill- 
ment, quite apart from the caliber of enter- 
tainment provided 

Logical though these demands may be, one 
of them in particular when viewed from 
the school executive’s standpoint — often is 
more easily wished for than provided. This is 
the matter of proper seating accommodations 

-which, until recent years, has been a bur 
densome problem for districts whose limited 
funds for extracurricular activities precluded 
construction of any but the most rudimentary 
types of grandstands 

In most communities, if we except the 
highly vocal minority of sports fans which 
constitutes a “pressure group” always in favor 
of spending money for better scholastic sports 
equipment, it is usually found that the greater 
number of taxpayers is unfavorably disposed 
toward bond issues for the purpose of grand- 
stand construction —even though the desir- 
ability of better stadium seating is freely ad- 
mitted. This unexceptional situation means 
that school directors must find a way out, 
either through setting aside sufficient tax 
money each year for piecemeal extension of 
existing seats; or, by increased promotion of 
athletic activities, they must place school 


'Pittsburgh, Pa 


E. J. Mershon’ 





The grandstand erected for the Jefferson Davis Parish (county) School at Jennings, 

Louisiana, is entirely constructed of steel except for the concrete walk and footings 

and the wood seats. The steel penthouse is fully equipped for radio broadcasts and 

loudspeaker announcements. The stand has a capacity of 1,850 and is of permanent 
steel construction. 


sports on a self-sustaining basis and depend 
upon the athletic fund as a source from which 
to draw 

It is rarely possible to finance the erection 
of a complete stand through surplus funds 
All too familiar is the fact that little tax 
money is left at the end of any fiscal year 
after salaries, plant maintenance, and debt 
service have been provided. And one of the 
more difficult feats of school administration 
is to make athletics self-sustaining in the face 
of poor accommodations for the paying spec- 
tator. Overflow crowds may submit to “stand- 
ing room only” when the football team is 
winning the regional title, but a large propor- 
tion of the townspeople refuses to be made 
uncomfortable as a regular condition of attend- 
ance throughout. the schedule 

If, however, an initial success can be 
achieved in providing a nucleus of safe, com- 
fortable, and permanent seating of an eco- 
nomical type that can readily be expanded 
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year by year in accordance with an established 
plan, then attendance is automatically en- 
couraged, and an upward spiral is begun in 
which increased gate receipts take over the 
burden of grandstand expansion and make 
“self-sustaining” an inclusive phrase for the 
entire sports program 

Briefly reviewing the customary methods of 
achieving low-cost step-by-step seating, we 
find that, until the advent of the unit-section 
all-steel grandstand, those school districts un- 
ible to finance the erection of a complete, 
finished stand (which would take care not 
only of present, but future needs) of neces- 
sity had to resort to common wooden-bleacher 
construction. And such wooden bleachers were 
expensive in labor and maintenance, compara- 
tively rapid in deterioration, and the factor of 
safety was always a matter of doubt as age 
advanced. As opposed to the fixed stand, usu- 
ally of concrete construction, the wooden type 
had the practical advantages of simple expan- 









A steel grandstand built for the High School at Waterbury, Connecticut. The enclosures at the sides and rear are native stone, and 
permanent dressing rooms, toilets, storage rooms, and other facilities are constructed in the space under the weather-tight deck. 
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sion and portability. Yet it was required for 
best maintenance that the stand be dismantled 
and stored under cover during the season of 
disuse —a costly and cumbersome procedure 

Happily, a new and encouraging solution of 
the problem has appeared in recent years - 
one which already has proved its benefits for 
school authorities, students, and townspeople 
in a considerable number of communities 
throughout the country. This is the develop 
ment and perfection of the low-cost all-steel 
grandstand, built in standard unit sections 
One or more sections may be erected as a 
complete primary unit, and succeeding sections 
may be added from time to time as conditions 
permit. And it is worthy of note that at any 
stage in the growth of the stand, the struc 
ture presents a _ finished and _ substantial 
appearance. 

The strength of the steel grandstand is un 
questioned. The structure does not deteriorate 
with time; a periodic coat of paint is all tha: 
maintenance requires. 

Designed in accordance with accepted stand- 
ards of steel construction for live loads, these 
stands have a factor of safety far in excess 
of actual requirements, and so forestall any 
feeling of anxiety over the moral responsibil- 
ity incurred by the school system when invit- 
ing the public’s attendance at its events. The 
mental comfort of the spectator who knows 
he is seated upon a strong and solid structure 
is matched by his physical comfort; the tiers 
of the deck are properly spaced, with ample 
leg room, and the wood seat planks, supported 
at correct height, are securely bolted to the 
deck. Wide aisles, extending from front to 
back at regular intervals, handle trafhe with 
ease, as do the walkways at the front or back 
of the stand 

The steel grandstand is so designed that it 
may be increased in size in width or in depth, 
or both, as desired. For example, a standard 
section is 18 feet wide and 10 rows deep, 
seating 120 persons. By adding sections to 
the rear of the first unit, the depth of the 
stand may be increased to 20, 30, or 40 rows 
of seats, and by adding sections to the sides, 
the width may be extended to any degree re- 
quired. Special corner sections permit develop- 
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ment of the stand along two sides of an 
angle, in U shape, or a completely enclosed 
oval or rectangle. A roof may be added at 
any time. 

The heavy steel plates of the deck are 
flanged in steps not less than 24 inches in 
width, with risers varying in height from 7% 
inches to 9% inches, and are supported at the 
ends by girders and columns approximately 
18 feet on centers. The foundations consist of 
suitable concrete piers centered under the 
columns, simple and easy in construction. Any 
ground conditions can be fitted; the column 
lengths can be made to fit any levels en- 
countered, or omitted entirely, with girders 
directly supported by piers in the case of a 
sidehill installation. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the 
all-steel grandstand is that the deck can be 
made weathertight so that the otherwise waste 
space under the stand can be utilized. By 
enclosing the ends and rear of the structure 
with wood, brick, metal, stucco, or stonework, 
excellent use can be made of the interior by 
constructing dressing rooms, toilets, storage, 
and other facilities. 

The various details of entrances, ramps, 
location of railings and aisles, etc., are ar- 
ranged to suit the requirements of the pur- 
chaser. The erection of the stand is conducted 
by experienced crews of the manufacturer, 
although some local field labor may be em- 
ployed under the builders’ supervision, where 
such arrangement is desirable. 

The completed stands of this type, whether 
large or small, present an appearance that is 
gratifying. The steel structure speaks of safety 
and permanence, is dignified, architecturally 
handsome, and immune to the unsightly stain- 
ing and cracking that so often mar the fixed 
stands constructed of other materials. It is 
difficult to realize at a glance that actually the 
stand is as flexible for local needs as a knock- 
down wooden stand, and may be altered at 
any time or even removed to another site at 
minimum trouble and cost. 

For the very many school systems that have 
failed to enjoy normal tax collections for a 
number of years, due to a general abnormal 
financial situation, the all-steel grandstand 





Even the smallest school may have a permanent grandstand. The stand illustrated 

is located at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania, and replaces a concrete 

structure, the front and rear walls of which have been retained. The present stand 

has a seating capacity of 960 and forms a unit of a larger stand which will be erected 
in units as funds permit. 





MR. WILLIAM F. EWING 
Superintendent-Elect, 
Oakland, California 


Mr. Ewing, who has succeeded Einar W. Jacobsen, as 
superintendent of schools of Oakland, Calif., was formerly 
assistant superintendent. A native of Indiana, he was 
educated in the public schools of that state, and served 
as a teacher and principal during the period from 1895 
to 1902. Later he taught in the California Polytechnic 
School at San Luis Obispo, and in the Cogswell College, 
in San Francisco. In 1914 he became principal of an 
elementary school in Oakland, and from 1915 to 1920 
served as vice-principal of the Oakland Technical High 
School. From 1920 to 1927 he was principal of the Pasa 
dena High School and Junior College; and from 1927 to 
1940 he was assistant superintendent of the Oakland 
schools 

He is a graduate of the Los Angeles Normal School 
the San Jose Normal School, the College of the Pacific 
and holds the degree of A.B., given by Stanford Univer 
sity, and the M.A. degree, given by the University of 
California 





offers new hope as a means of getting “out of 
the red” in athletics. By encouraging the at- 
tendance of many who would otherwise excuse 
themselves; as a powerful stimulus to the 
pride of school and town; as a permanent 
investment returning dividends in service and 
the approval of the public, the gradual acquisi- 
tion of this most modern, low-cost type of 
seating accommodation should ride with an 
increasing interest in school sports to the 
essential goal of athletics that make money 
through the years 


EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY ACHIEVED 

The Albert Lea, Minn., school system on Feb 
ruary 29, received considerable effective publicity 
on the occasion of the completion of the new 
high-school buildings, photographs and descrip 
tions of which appeared in the Albert Lea Eve 
ning Tribune, and in the school paper, The Ah 
La Ha Sa 

The structures which consisted of a classroom 
unit, of an auditorium-cafeteria unit, and of a 
series of special rooms to be used by the Junior 
High School, were dedicated on March 4 

The special issue of the Tribune was entirely 
devoted to the history of the Albert Lea schools, 
and to a discussion of their present comprehen 
sive educational programs. The build’ngs were il 
lustrated and complete facts were given concern 
ing their financing and construction. Space was 
devoted to the outstanding service rendered by the 
board of education and the administrat.ve staff 

At the dedication, which was a gala community 
gathering, the presentation address was made by 
Mr. W. E. King, architect. The buildings were 
accepted by Dr. M. R. Higbee, on behalf of the 
board of education, and addresses were made by 
H. R. Peterson and Dr. Donald Cowling, presi 
dent of Carleton College 
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The Schoolmaster on Administration’ 


HE best ideas which have been involved in defining the 
tp relation between school boards and superintendents, 
undoubtedly, have emanated from the schoolmaster. His supe- 
rior education over that of the average school director and his 
constant and intimate touch with school administrative labors 
have enabled him to say things of which his superiors have 
scarcely dreamed. 

The average school director is too busy with other things, 
and at the same time, too brusque to occupy his mind with a 
careful analysis of the exact official relation which he bears to 
the professional factors. Thus, the best literature on the subject 
of school administration has originated in the minds of the 
professional workers. The attitude they take in discussing the 
subject is usually a discreet and diplomatic one, with a ten- 
dency, however, to enlarge upon their own functions and to 
minimize those of the school board. 

One of those well-worded and thoughtful epistles flowed re- 
cently from the pen of Superintendent Frank W. Cooley, who 
defines in a clear-cut and logical manner the things that ought 
to be —and then unconsciously reveals his own tendency of 
usurpation as superintendent, so common to all his co-workers. 

He says: “The duties and responsibilities of the coming 
school board will be narrowed and lessened to a considerable 
degree. This implies that the duties and responsibilities of the 
superintendent will be correspondingly enlarged and broadened. 

“We frequently hear that ‘one-man power’ is a dangerous 
thing. Also, that the combined judgment of a number of indi- 
viduals is better, other things being equal, than the inference of 
a single individual. But we should recognize the fact that the 
conditions are such that it is impossible to secure judgments 
which are based upon experience or careful consideration, when 
left entirely to the will of the board.” 

The true function of the school board permits of no narrow- 
ing or lessening, either now or in the future. The school board 
is now, as fully as ever, responsible to the people for the 
successful management of the schools. It must say, now as 
positively as ever, as the representatives of the people, what 
shall be taught in the schools. 

The business and professional man on the school board, by 
virtue of his intimate contact with daily human activities and 
conditions, is a better judge of the needs of the people than the 
schoolmaster, who lives in a purely professional realm. The 
latter must determine how a lesson shall be taught — and in 
this prerogative he should brook no interference — but the deci- 
sion as to what shall be taught must be left to the board. The 
needs of the people are, in the nature of things, more safely 
judged by the collective school-board member than by the 
individual superintendent. 

This division of duties and responsibilities, which has always 
existed, means no lessening of school-board authority or a 
broadening of the superintendent’s power. It means a sensible 


‘Reprinted from THe AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, April, 1903, p. 9. 
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distinction between the practical and the theoretical in the 
field of popular education. 

The school board is more than a mere business or clerical] 
bureau. Its duties go beyond the building of schoolhouses and 
the payment of salaries. It has semiprofessional labors to per- 
form, which do not rest upon expert knowledge but rather upon 
a practical knowledge of the needs of its constituency. 


Questioning Teacher-Tenure Laws 


O ASSUME that the school authorities throughout the 
‘Bae are entirely satisfied with the teacher-tenure 
laws which they are now asked to observe would be a mistake, 
The fact that in many sections of the country, school officials 
are opposed to teacher-tenure laws, or certain phases thereof, 
and that in instances they seek to circumvent the laws, comes 
to the surface occasionally in a positive form. 

Studies recently made by the National Education Associa- 
tion have concerned themselves with the matter of opposition 
to tenure legislation and to locate the same with a degree of 
definiteness. Here it is found that rural and village school- 
board members are about equally divided between approving 
and disapproving tenure. The greatest amount of disapproval 
comes from board members in districts of between 5,000 and 
10,000 population. 

This opposition is reflected in the caution manifested by the 
lawmakers. For instance, in 1937, new tenure laws were 
enacted in ten states out of twenty-one in which proposals 
were considered. In 1939, at least twenty-three states con- 
sidered tenure legislation, out of which came only six new 
tenure laws. 

At the same time tenure bills were lost in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Washington. Attempts to break 
down existing tenure conditions were defeated in California, 
Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin. 

In Wisconsin, the question of the repeal of the present 
teacher-tenure act was submitted to referendum vote at the 
spring election. The act excludes the city of Milwaukee which 
has a special tenure law. The result of the referendum vote 
showed a majority of 36,000 votes in favor of the repeal. 

The opposition in Wisconsin came from a number of city 
boards of education, and several school-board associations. 
The fact that tenure laws prevent the removal of married 
women teachers intensified the opposition. The slogan, too, 
that “good teachers do not need tenure protection, and poor 
teachers do not deserve it” strengthened the opposition. 

The arguments for and against the teacher-tenure idea 
have been so fully brought out in literature, which is accessible 
to the schoolmaster and school official alike, that no one can 
plead ignorance on the subject. The experience encountered in 
administering the present teacher-tenure laws will lead to 
refinements in the future; they should lead to a better appre- 
ciation of the equities involved. 


Tax-Pressure Groups and the Public Schools 


MONG the citizens of the United States who are concerned 
A about the cost of government there have grown up some 
formidable taxpayers’ groups and organizations. The number 
of these organizations has grown into large figures. In New 
York State alone, nearly seven hundred tax bodies are active. 
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They aim to scrutinize all public expenditures and stand for a 
policy of rigid economy in public expenditures. While many of 
these organizations are forward looking and reasonable in their 
programs, others are not. There are those who demand radical 
tax reductions regardless of the actual needs of government, 
state, county, and municipal. 

Since a considerable part of the total tax yield goes toward 
the cost of popular education, it follows, too, that in most 
communities the school budget comes under the special scrutiny 
of the tax-pressure groups. Here we encounter instances where 
the demands also become unreasonable, both in the light of the 
taxability of the unit to maintain the school upon proper stand- 
ards and the actual needs of the schools. 

Where such an antagonistic front has been manifested it 
developed that, in most instances, the school authorities have 
countered the same, have succeeded in establishing a sound 
public opinion, and have built budgets that will allow for the 
maintenance of the school system upon an efficient basis. 

Where school budgets have been subjected to public scrutiny, 
and school authorities have stood ready to answer every reason- 
able question that a discriminating taxpayer could ask, the 
results have usually been gratifying. In any public hearing the 
loud and illogical protester will be sure to wear out his welcome 
and in the end common sense and sound reasoning will prevail. 

The practice on the part of school authorities to initiate open 
budget hearings has had a reassuring effect upon the public 
mind. When the reason for this or that expenditure is frankly 
explained, it usually follows the objector is largely disarmed. 
It is then, too, that the open-minded citizen comes to the rescue 
of the children in recognizing the situation in all of its 
implications. 

While some of the tax-pressure groups have stubbornly re- 
sorted to unfair obstructive policies, they have, on the whole, 
served a purpose in that greater caution in public expenditures 
is exercised. The allocation of school funds between capital in- 
vestment, instructional service, maintenance and operation 
costs can best be determined by those in administrative charge 
of the schools. 


Why School-Board Members Resign 


HE resignation of a member of a board of education does 
ta as a rule, excite particular attention unless the reasons 
for such resignation are exceptional. Citizens may find that 
the duties of school boards are more arduous than they ex- 
pected them to be, or that private interests demand retirement. 
Such things happen, and when they do happen, they excite no 
particular comment. 

When, however, a situation arises in the school-administra- 
tive service of the community whereby a resignation is deemed 
expedient, then the unsual has happened. The resigning mem 
ber may be dissatisfied with the attitude taken by his asso- 
ciates, he may be disappointed in his own failure to carry out 
certain pet projects, or he may be afflicted with an inherent 
grouch. But, a due regard for the proprieties of public service 
may suggest retirement. In such cases embarrassment follows. 

A case in the St. Louis board of education, illustrates how 
an accepted condition may lead to a painful climax. A banker, 
a member of the board for a period of seventeen years, made 
loans to school employees aggregating more than a million and 
a half dollars. His official connection with the school system 
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attracted the patronage of the school people. When these facts 
became a matter of public discussion, the board adopted a rule 
forbidding members to do business with school employees, and 
the banker resigned. 

The inference in a case of this kind is that an official has 
used the prestige and influence of public office for private 
gain. A businessman who serves as a member of a board of 
education, be he a banker or merchant, may not feel that he 
can consistently refuse the patronage which the school people 
may extend to him. And yet, the statutes in most states are 
quite explicit on the subject, in that they do not permit a 
public servant to commercialize his office for private gain. 
And what applies to the businessman, also applies to the pro- 
fessional man, who holds a board-of-education membership. 

Situations arise in connection with board-of-education serv- 
ice where it is quite difficult to draw the line. Board members 
may be interested in several enterprises doing business with 
school people or a school system. A case of this kind arose 
recently in a midwest city, where a concern in which a school- 
board member is a small stockholder had some transactions 
with the school system. The board member was unaware that 
the concern had engaged in any such dealings. 

While on the one hand, it must be said that laws are laws, 
and must be obeyed, it is also true that in the many ramifica- 
tions of business and personal contacts it may become quite 
difficult to charge self-interest on the part of board members 


who are only remotely concerned in the transactions engaged 
in with the school interests. 


Transition from Old to New 
School Boards 


SCHOOL election is followed by a reorganization of the 

board of education. New faces make their appearance 
and some old members retire. The executive officers and new 
committee members are chosen. The new board of education 
goes into action. 

These periodic transitions from one board to the next are 
not always attended with pleasantries and courtesies. The out- 
going board may be puzzled as to where to end its own labors, 
and what it may leave for the incoming board to complete. In 
a spirit of irritation the old group may forestall the new body 
by making appointments and purchases which as a matter of 
courtesy should well be omitted. 

A board of education may have the legal authority to do 
this or the other thing until the clock says that the retiring 
members are out of office. But it may be neither decent nor 
wise to deprive the new board of the prerogatives to which by 
common sense and respect it may be entitled. 

There is usually good-natured sportsmanship on the part of 
the retiring members who not only welcome the new members, 
but stand ready to afford such counsel and advice as they may 
desire. While the holdover members, together with the execu- 
tive staff, must provide that continuity which is essential in 
any school system, it should be remembered that the retiring 
members may help their successors with valuable statements 
of recent history and present conditions, and may make exceed- 
ingly useful suggestions for future policies. 


Those who are not ruled by God will be controlled by 
tyrants. — William Penn. 








A Program for Giving Occupationa 


Information in a Senior High Schoo 


W. E. Rosenstengel, Ph.D.’ and Fred B. Dixon, Ed.D.* 


It is fairly easy to set up a program for 
giving occupational information. Some would 
argue that a required course in occupational 
information would meet this need. Others 
prefer to plan a program in which pupils 
receive some occupational information each 
year. After experimenting with both approaches 
to this problem the writers are convinced that 
school administrators have an enigma which 
is difficult and at the present time far from 
solution. The public and the pupils themselves 
are anxious for the schools to provide an in- 
creasing amount of reliable occupational in- 
formation. This discussion is not an attempt 
to solve the question. It is rather to give a 
plan which has been in operation in a typical 
high school located in a town with a popula- 
tion of 16,000. This plan has been changed 
many times during the past decade and will 
probably be changed more during the next. 

One of the underlying principles of the 
guidance program in the Columbia public 
schools is, “to help the pupil secure informa- 
tion which will enable him to choose, to pre- 
pare for, and to enter an occupation.” The 
word occupation means any work which an 
individual does for a livelihood 


Someone Must Be Responsible 


Economic conditions change rapidly and oc- 
cupational trends are hard to predict. More- 
over, occupational information is quite 
meager. If the giving of occupational informa- 
tion is to be one of the cardinal objectives 
of the secondary school, someone must assume 
the responsibility for this important work. In 
the Hickman High School the director of 
guidance is definitely charged with the respon- 
sibility of collecting and the dissemination of 
occupational information. The six avenues for 
carrying out this work will be described 


Each Course Should Help 


The instructor in each course has the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity to provide 
occupational information related to his course 
The teacher in the sociology class is the nat- 
ural one to present information, and to keep 
himself informed on the social work as an 
occupation. The teacher of speech does the 
same thing for opportunities in such speech 
activities as the law, radio announcing, and 
the like. In the English classes pupils are en- 
couraged to write themes on occupational 
trends in fields in which they are especially 
interested. In this theme written in the Eng- 
lish classes three things have significance: first, 
the large number of pupils who select occu- 
pational subjects; second, the number of 
pupils who must go to workers on the job 
for their information; third, the frequent 
changes in pupil interest 


The Library 
The library naturally plays an important 
part in providing occupational information. 
Each year a part of the library budget is 
“earmarked” for occupational material. The 
director of guidance keeps both faculty mem- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Mi 
*Principal, Hickman Senior High School, Columbia, Mo 


bers and pupils informed relative to occupa- 
tional material available in the library. He does 
this by holding conferences, taking pupils to 
the library, issuing bulletins, and by making 
talks in the various home rooms 


Individual Counseling 

The oldest and probably the best ways to 
provide occupational information is the per- 
sonal interview. Granted that the person do- 
ing this important work has had adequate 
training and frequent contacts with the busi- 
world he will be asked many questions 
for which he has no answer. We have found 
it profitable to send pupils frequently to inter- 
view key men in the community. It is ad- 
visable to encourage pupils to interview several 
people and then in the light of this informa- 
tion, frequently diverse and sometimes con- 
tradictory, to form their own opinions. This 
procedure is quite different from telling a 
pupil what occupation he should enter 

In addition to the occupational informa- 
tion received pupils gain some impression at 
least relative to the requirement for success 
in the occupations they are investigating. “Do 
I have the ability necessary for this occupa- 


ness 


tion?” is a question which pupils frequently 
dodge or ignore. Dr. Smith* in a study of 
11.302 Missouri high-school seniors found 


that only 26 per cent of the occupational 
choices were consistent with ability. In other 
words, two out of three high-school seniors 
in Missouri were electing occupations above 
their tested ability. 

Individual counseling with adequate records 
should cause pupils to this question 
honestly 


face 


Occupational File 

The occupational file plays an important 
part in our occupational information program. 
In this file folders are kept on occupations 
from aviation to veterinary medicine. These 
folders are filled with clippings, magazine ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, letters written by former 
students, and reports on occupational confer- 
ences. It takes four or five years to build a 
working file, and it requires constant atten- 
tion to keep an occupational file up to date.* 
Then if pupils know about it, it will be widely 
used. 


The Occupational Information Club 


The occupational information club is one 
of 22 students’ clubs which meet each Thurs- 
day during the activity period. The programs 
of this club take on the semblance of a cur- 
ricularized nature because the objective of 
the group is to acquaint the members with 
some of the apparent trends in the way of 
job opportunities as well as some of the 
changes which are in evidence in the mori- 
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bund vocations. An important phase of the 
work of this club is in the analysis of the 
educational and aptitude qualifications neces- 
sary for the worker to be happy and progress 
in a particular line of work. 

Consideration is given to the effect on cer- 
tain jobs that civil service might have because 
of additional federal activities and also the 
growing tendency to place state and municipal 
jobs under civil service. An attempt is made 
to point out important changes due to busi- 
ness trends and governmental regulations in 
the channels of distribution of goods. A study 
is made of the skilled trades with reference 
to the limited number of trainees, and the 
need of continuous training of skilied workers 
to keep up with the changing techniques with- 
in their respective fields 


The Occupational Information Conference 


Another means used to help the pupils se- 
cure information about occupations is through 
the Occupational Information Conference 
which is held each year for all the high- 
school pupils. Pupils select the occupation on 
which they desire information. Individuals of 
the community who are outstanding in the 
various occupational fields are secured for 
each group to discuss the particular vocation. 
For example, the person selected for the en- 
gineering group is a well-trained engineer; a 
trained sales person addresses those interested 
in salesmanship. A faculty member is assigned 
to each group to act as chairman, and secre- 
tary is appointed to record the discussion for 
future use of other interested persons. Pupils 
and discussion leaders are furnished with a 
suggestive list of questions to be answered in 
the conference 

Previous to the day of the conference, pu- 
pils are assigned to rooms according to their 
vocational interests so that the whole con- 
ference will run smoothly with no loss of time 
Those pupils who do not have an occupational 
choice are assigned to a group known as “No 
Choice Group.” For this group a speaker is 
secured to discuss the value of choosing an 
occupation and how a choice may be made. 

Occupational information naturally is an 
important part of the guidance program. A 
major responsibility of the school is to collect 
and disseminate occupational information to 
all high-school pupils. It helps the pupil secure 
information which will enable him to choose, 
to prepare for, and to become better fitted to 
enter an occupation 
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AMERICA’S TASK 


America must train its youth and it must 
find employment for them if it expects to 
reduce delinquency and crime and, what is more 
important, if it expects these youth to have 
any love for America or American institutions. 
Idle, hungry, disappointed, and defeated youth 
living in homes economically unable to main- 
tain decent standards for them are poor mate- 
rial out of which to build enthusiastic citizens 
and law-abiding workers.—John A. Sexson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Here’s Chalkboard with a writing 


Surface that dywer WOME 





Nucite Glass Chalkboard in colors 


never needs refinishing or resurfacing, never grows 


slick and shiny with use. 


UCLLE Glass Chalkboard pre- 

sents a new kind of writing sur- 
face. It is formed by fusing an abra- 
sive-impregnated vitreous material to 
polished plate glass. Being glass, it 
consequently lasts indefinitely. ‘The 
writing surface does not deteriorate 
with use, does not get slick and shiny, 


and consequently does not cause chalk 


to “skip” or undue glare to develop 
over a period of time. This superior 
writing surface takes chalk easily, and 
assures much easier erasure. 
Another outstanding feature of 
Nucite is its color. It is available in 
attractive shades of green and ivory, 


as well as black. These shades have 


been specially selected to promote 





better lighting, and to protect stu 
dents’ eyesight. 

Nucite boards can be washed as 
frequently as desired without dam- 
age. They are glass, and therefore 
non-absorbent, odorless, stain-proof. 
I hey are easy to install, strong and 
durable. And although slightly high- 
er in cost than ordinary boards, they 
are well worth the difference. Send 
the coupon for free literature giving 


complete information. 


“PITTSBURGH” sland fot Lualiy Class 


At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass 


NUCITE 


GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
1130 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
which gives the facts about Nucite Glass Chalkboard 


Name 


Street 


City nnd State 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Law 


Teacher's Dismissal 


Under the teacher-tenure law of Louisiana, the 
superintendent of schools of the parish must 
submit to the school board a written recommenda 
tion for the dismissal of a probationary school 
teacher accompanied by valid reasons therefor 
and signed by the superintendent officially, as a 
condition precedent to dismissal of a teacher by 
the school board.’ 


Motion to Notify Insufficient 

The Louisiana State Supreme Court, in a recent 
decision, points out that the action of a parish 
school board in adopting a motion to notify a 
teacher that she is not to be retained is insufficient 
to effect the dismissal of the teacher where the 
superintendent has made no written recommenda- 
tion to the board? 


Discharged Principal May Recover 
Under a decision of the Pennsylvania State 
Supreme Court, a principal wrongfully discharged 
may recover his salary, including not only the 
amount due at the time of the writ, but full 
damages for breach of the contract.’ 


Teacher's Contract Subject to Change 
in Compensation 

The Minnesota State Supreme Court, in a re- 
cent decision, holds that the contract of a per- 
manent teacher in the schools of St. Paul is 
subject to change in the matter of compensation, 
by an action of the city within its charter powers, 
pursuarat to which school days were eliminated, 
and salaries were reduced, in order to stay within 
the budget. 


1-2State ex rel. Kennington v. Red River Parish School 
Board, 193 Southern reporter 225. La App 


*Horvat v. Jenkin Scheol Dist., 10 Atlantic repor- 
ter, 2d 390, Pa 
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Ir you have a school seating 
problem, may we help you to 
solve it correctly and eco- 
nomically? Whether you are 
interested in a single class- 
room or an entire school, we 


shall 


assistance, 
obligation. 


to offer 
cost or 


be pleased 
without 


® Marsh, Smith & Powell of Los Angeles designed and executed 


the beautiful High School at El Monte, California. 


A note- 


worthy example of functional modern design, this 12 building, 
interconnected unit has commanded nationwide attention. 
1,178 Heywood chairs were installed in the auditorium (shown). 


Established 1826 


Pupil Does Not Have Right to Attend Nearer 
School at District’s Expense 


Under a decision of the Ohio Appellate Court, 
an eighth-grade pupil residing more than four 
miles from his assigned school, but within a dis- 
trict which provides a centralized school, does not 
have an absolute right to attend a nearer school 
in another district at his district’s expense.’ 


Local Board Must Provide Adequate 
School Facilities 

Under a decision of the Ohio Appellate Court, 
a local board of education is fully authorized to 
provide adequate school facilities for all pupils 
residing in the district controlled by such board 
and may assign such pupils to the proper school 
within such district provided transportation be 
furnished.* 


SCHOOL LAW 


@ The Supreme Court of New York County, in 
Manhattan, New York City, on April 30, ordered 
the dismissal of Bertrand Russell, who had been 
appointed to the chair of philosophy at New York 
City College. The action was based on a tax- 
payer’s suit, brought by a Brooklyn mother, 
whose daughter is to attend the City College. 

The charge was made in the suit that the Eng- 
lish freethinker’s widely heralded views on illicit 
love and irreligion demanded his ouster. The 
court’s ruling was in the form of an injunction 
forbidding the New York City Board of Higher 
Education to carry out its contract with Lord 
Russell, who is now an instructor of mathematics 
in the University of California, at Los Angeles 

@ The school committee of Saugus, Mass., has 
expelled two more pupils for refusal to salute 
the flag. The parents are members of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses who hold that their faith forbids them 

*Doyle v 
785, Minn 


5-€State ex rel. Cook v. Board of Education of Portsmouth 
City School Dist., 25 Northeastern reporter 317, 63 Ohio 
App. 71 


City of St. Paul, 289 Northwestern reporter 


GARDNER 
MASS. 


to recognize any authority outside of God Him- 
self. Last April the United States Supreme Court 
agreed with the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
which court had upheld the school committee of 
Deerfield in barring pupils who refused to salute 
the flag. A school with 14 pupils is maintained 
at Saugus by Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

#¢ A new law, enacted by the Kentucky state 
legislature, empowers boards of education to 
carry liability and indemnity insurance against 
“negligence of drivers or operators of school 
buses owned or operated by them.” It requires 
that those who haul pupils under contracts with 
education boards shall carry such amount of 
insurance as the employing board demands. 

4 An act, permitting, but not compelling, the 
“moral instruction” of public school pupils in 
the State of Kentucky, has become law without 
Governor Johnson’s signature. The stated aim 
of the new law is to secure and further “civil, 
political, and religious liberties.” 

Boards of education may survey all public 
school pupils in their jurisdiction to determine 
the pupils desiring the instruction and having 
parental consent. The boards will fix one day 
a week on which pupils participating may be 
excused for an hour to attend “their respective 
places of worship, or some other suitable place,” 
for instruction in accordance with their religious 
faith or preference. 

Pupils attending the weekly classes 
credited for their time. Those who do not go 
to moral-instruction class, the law says, must 
remain in school, and “shall not receive any edu 
cational advantage” over those attending. 

4 A law just passed by the State of Kentucky 
provides for the election of county school-board 
members from five divisions of each of the 
counties. The law, which becomes operative 
July 1, provides that county boards must divide 
their counties into five divisions, equal in popula- 
tion, and containing integral voting precincts. 
The boards may redistrict their counties when 
changes are made necessary by changes ip 
boundaries or shifts in population 
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Sound System Time! 


This RCA Victor unit is the one 
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that schools are cheering! 

















Look at these Valuable Features! 




















K-quipped for schools with LO to 20 classrooms, easily 
adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, plus sound 
amplification for the school auditorium. Has 12-tube 
High Fidelity RCA Vietor radio, built-in Victrola, 
complete 2-way communication system. Speech, 
music, radio and recorded programs may be sent to 
any room or group of rooms. Beautiful walnut cabi- 
net—only 42 inches long. 1834 inches high and 14% 
inches deep. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their 
sound equipment. Trade-marks “RCA Victor,” “V ictrola,” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
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KEAA VUctor 
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Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


This summer, while pupils are away, add 
the countless administrative and edu- 
cational advantages provided by this 
sound system to jyour school! Designed 
for schools with 10 to 40 classrooms, 


it is priced well within your means! 


QO OTHER TIME of the year is as suit- 
N able for school modernization as sum- 
mer. And no other type of modernization 
is as well worth your consideration as this 
RCA School Sound System! 

Designed and priced for moderate-sized 
schools, this unit has features that distin- 
guish much more costly systems. The bene- 
fits it provides are numerous. Its educational 
value alone would make it a highly desir- 
able purchase. Even more important in its 
value to you is the way it aids in the speedy 
administration of school affairs. 

We are eager to tell you how this RCA 
School Sound System can be of help to you. 
Ask us to give you some examples of the 
way it will lighten your administrative bur- 
dens. For a demonstration, additional in- 
formation and price quotations, send the 






coupon below. 
Educational Department (A->) 
RCA Manufacturing ©o., Inc., 4 












‘amden, N. \ 3 


1 and price quo- 


”y ol i » alior 
Please send ~F - ee nae Sound System for 


tations on | { me the new Audio- 


rooms. Also please sere 


Visual Catalog. 
Name 
School 


Address 
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Chemistry Desk No. 
(Plyretl) 


D-702 





Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base Unit 





Drawing Table No, L-2028 
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Karcite Sink 
No. §-600 





Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 


3—-Kewaunee Furniture 


LABORATORY 





“Gentlemen — We Can Save 
3 Ways by Selecting 


KEWAUNEE 


LABORATORY FURNITURE” 


When you have laboratory, home economics or vocational furniture 
to buy, take the safe way by selecting Kewaunee Furniture every 
time. Kewaunee has specialized in problems which every school 
equipment buyer has to face when new equipment is needed. 
Turn to Kewaunee for’ help that affords you these 3 savings 


1—-Kewaunee saves time by assigning trained engineers to 
study your requirements. 


2—Kewaunee Engineers save mistakes. They assure you getting 
the latest in conveniences and the utmost in student handling 
capacity. 


is always competitive in price and 


suggested economies usually result in additional savings. 


Put Your Equipment Problems up to 
Kewaunee and Save 3 Ways. Write 


Co: 


. . 
FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 


1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





School Finance and Taxation 


FOURTEEN ELEMENTS OF HANDLING 
THE INTERNAL SCHOOL ACCOUNTS 
The board of education at Rutherford, N. J., 

has recently received an order from the New 

Jersey State Inspector of Accounts for systematiz 

ing the custody and accounting of cash funds 

belonging to internal organizations connected with 
the Rutherford high school and the elementary 
schools of the local school system. The order 
is of interest to school boards generally in that 
it sets up a general plan for safeguarding the 
business affairs of student-activity organizations 
and provides a general business policy that will 
on the one hand obviate deficits and buying diffi- 
culties, and that will at the same time thor- 
oughly safeguard all funds and their custodians 

The recommendations are as follows 
1. Central System. That the board of 

tion establ’sh a central system for all 

all internal organizations, whereby a 

treasurer will be appointed by said board 

2. Bond Treasurer. This treasurer to be bonded 

in such an amount as the board may determine, 

the premium for which to be paid by said 
board 

3. Designate Banks. The 
shall des'gnate the bank or 
funds are to be deposited. One bank to be used 
for the checking account, and other banks be 
used as depositories for surpluses in excess of 
$5,000 

+. All the income from the several organizations 
shall be deposited in the bank designated by the 
board through special deposit slips either in 
duplcate or triplicate if said deposits are made 
by the organization treasurers. If the latter plan 
is used, one duplicate will be kept by the organ- 

ization treasurer and the other to be sent im- 

mediately to the general from which 


educa 
funds of 
general 


board of education 
banks in which the 


treasurer 


he shall make a record of the receipts, giving 
credit to the organization from which the funds 
are received 
5. Disbursements. Disbursements will be made 
by the general treasurer only in the written order 


of the organization treasurer countersigned by the 


faculty adviser or other person des:gnated for 
this duty 
6. The general treasurer will record the ds- 


bursements from the said orders, charging 
to the organization ordering payment 

7. The general treasurer shall be provided 
with the necessary forms, office stationery, and 
postage for carrying out the duties of his office 
at the expense of the board of education 

8. Forms Suggested. The following list of 
forms is suggested for use in carrying out the 
system 

a) Cash control. 11 by 14 in 

b) Receipts in duplicate for money 
and when deposits are not made 
organization 

c) Deposit slips in triplicate 

d) Ledger sheet. (Standard stock 


Same 


received if 
direct by an 


form 11 by 


14 in.) 

e) Order by the organization for payment ot 
bills 

f) Voucher check for use of the general 
treasurer 

g) Loose-leaf binder to take standard 11 by 
14-in. pages 


9. Approval of Organization by Board. It is 
further recommended 

That the board of education consider the 
advisability of approving organizations already 
established and forbidding of any additional 
internal organizations in the school system with 
out the formal approval of the board, in order 
that the teachers’ personal liability be fully or 
partially removed 

10. Business Procedures. That the board of 
education establish a plan preventing the con 
tracting of liabilities in excess of their respective 
funds available for all internal organizations 
whether temporary or permanent 





11. That no contracts of any kind shall be 
entered into, and no expenditures in excess of 
$100 shall be made without the written approval 


of the general treasurer or of the board of 
education. 
12. That no purchases for the school system 


be made except through the board-of-education 
business office 

13. That the board of education assume control 
of the purchase of all athletic equipment through 
the business office 

14. That the small classroom accounts in the 
grade schools be handled at the discretion of the 
general treasurer who may permit a teacher or 
other school employee to collect and spend money 
without clearing through the central office. In all 
however, those who collect money from 
pupils must submit a detailed report of receipts 
and expenditures upon the request of the gen 
eral treasurer 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

@ Rockford, Ill. A citizens’ committee, com 
prising an executive board of eleven members, 
and representing 40 civic organizations, has been 
organized to make a study of the financial situ- 
ation in the city schools. Under the arrangement, 
four general committees on teacher problems, the 
curriculum, school and finance, and taxa- 
tion and legislation will conduct the investigations 
The study was begun as a result of a deficit of 
$159,000 in the 1939 budget, and $154,000 in 
1940, and a reduction in assessed valuations 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The 1940 budget of the 
school board calls for $1,875,087. The appropria- 
tion for 1939 reached a total of $1,875,596 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has an- 
nounced that it will be necessary to cut $2,308,493 
from its 1940 budget, and that drastic cuts must 
be made in services and activities to permit the 
schools to live within their revenue of $14,183,058 
for the year. It is planned to ask the voters tor 
their approval of an extra operating levy for the 
vear 


Cases, 


costs 


Concluded on page 68) 
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OYAL FOLDING 


LOOK WHAT 
1. GUARANTEE 


On practically all Royal folding chairs the 
metal construction is unconditionally guar- 
anteed against breaking or coming apart 
for TEN YEARS. 


2. ONE LOW PRICE 


No price discrimination—one low price to 
all—and the assurance that you cannot do 
better whether you call for competitive bids 
or give the order to a Royal representative 


GREAT NEW LINE OF © 
CHAIRS 


ROYAL ALONE OFFERS 


3. COMPLETE LINE 


A most complete line of portable seating, 
strictly for institutional use, ever offered. 
There is a chair suitable for every need 
and in four most popular price groups. 


4. ORIGINALITY 


The Royal line is produced by the originator 
of steel folding chairs in America—a manu- 
facturer that has had 43 years’ experience 
making metal furniture. 








the next time he calls. 






No. 143--angle steel construction with 
saddle -shaped seat in quantities of 
100 or more, 


$1.47 





No. 243-—flexible channel construction 
with saddle-shaped steel seat in 
quantities of 100 or more, 


$1.37 


Prices are f.o.b. factory, Michigan City, 
Ind. Extra charge for rubber feet on any 
chair. Chairs also available with  roll- 
formed, comfort shaped, tempered Mason- 
ite seat or upholstered seat at slight in- 


crease in price. 


SHIPMENT WITHIN 24 HOURS OF ANY 
QUANTITIES IN STANDARD TAUPE FINISH. 


No. 643-—tubular construction with sad 
dle-shaped steel seat in quantities of 
100 or more, 


Royal Metal Mfg. Company 


— a ae $1.73 
REASONS WHY ROYAL'S LINE IS YOUR BEST BUY 
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Strongest 
comfort 
Unquestionably the strongest by The chair will not tip or collapse Large ye ta ie 


even while standing on the extreme 


actual comparative test. 
‘a : front or rear edge of seat. 


Kas. 
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PREVENT the too Rapid Depreciation 


of your schoolbooks 


by using HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make your books last one to three years longer 


Reduce the Cost per book, per pupil, per year. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


(Concluded from page 66) 


@ New Orleans, La. The school board estimates 
that it will have a shortage of $106,320 in school 
funds, even though $2,064,000 has been given to 
the schools by the board of liquidation 

4 Flint, Mich. The board of education has 
effected a reduction of $6,600,000 in the bonded 
debt of the public schools during the past ten 
years. The indebtedness reached a high figure of 
more than $10,000,000 in 1930, reduced to 
$3,420,000 at the present time. About $420,000 
will fall due next year, after which the annual 
payments will be greatly reduced. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education 
has received a report from Secretary H. C. 
Roberts, showing that the year’s fuel bill will be 
about the same as in 1938, or $27,000, which was 
the lowest in fifteen years. The reasons for the 
reduction in expense are the installation of 
stokers, the use of cheaper coal, automatic tem- 
perature regulation, and insulation of roof areas 
to prevent loss of heat. 

4 The school board of Hamilton County, Tenn., 
has approved a budget of $830,621 for the school 
year 1940. This is an increase of $35,146 over the 
year 1939. 

Of the total increase of $35,146, more than 
$32,000 will be apportioned for instructional serv- 
ice. The increase is sufficient to provide a min- 
imum salary of $100 for 26 county teachers, and 
to pay the salaries of twelve additional teachers 
needed because of an anticipated enrollment 
increase. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school tax rate for 1940 
has been set at $1.15, which is two cents below 
the rate of 1939. Of the rate, 86 cents will be used 
for operating the schools, and 29 cents for financ- 
ing bonds and the sinking fund. 

¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
voted to expend a total of $595,279 for the opera- 
tion of the schools in 1940. This is an increase of 
$6,751 over the year 1939. The largest increase in 
the budget is fixed charges, which totals $10,465, 
or 1.76 per cent of the budget. Allotments for in- 


struction will total $412,549, or 69.3 per cent of 
the budget. The amount for operating expenses 
is $69,456. 

¢ Hamilton, Ohio. The 1940 budget of the 
school board calls for $965,517, which is $3,542 
less than the estimate for 1939. The budget shows 
an increase in the teachers’ salaries fund over the 
amount spent for last year. A total of $473,075 
has been allotted for teachers’ salaries in 1940, as 
compared with $457,743 in 1939 

@ Gladewater, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $288,639 for the year 1940, 
which is a reduction of $31,426 from the estimate 
of $331,065 of 1939. 

4 Texarkana, Tex. The school board and the 
voters of the district have approved a plan call- 
ing for an 18-mill school tax and the refunding 
of $491,000 in bonds at lower interest rates. A 
saving of $70,000 is expected under the bond- 
refunding program. 

@ Bowling Green, Ky. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $145,000 for the year 1940 

@ New Orleans, La. The Orleans Parish School 
board has estimated that it will face a shortage 
of from $900,000 to $1,000,000 in school revenue 
during the school year 1940. The board estimates 
that it needs at least $160,000 more than the 
estimated revenue of 1939 in order to meet the 
normal increases in expenses. 

4 Akron, Ohio. The board of education has ap- 
proved an economy budget for 1940 which aims 
to effect a number of savings. The board has dis- 
missed thirty-four janitors’ helpers and has re- 
duced the salaries of ten others. A $63,000 bond 
issue has been sold and the proceeds used to pay 
old water bills. It has been voted to continue the 
present policy of charging $10 a month rent for 
rooms used for private kindergartens. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The new school board 
has decided to estimate its budget needs for the 
next year on the basis of a complete breakdown 
of costs by schools. Each member will familiarize 
himself with detailed analyses of salary, tenure, 
and type of work being done by each school em- 
ployee. The board will shortly take up the matter 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


of the employment of a co-ordinator for the dis- 
trict’s new building program and its policies with 
reference to future operation of school athletic 
associations. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has 
effected the sale of $600,000 in delinquent-tax 
bonds, which will provide funds for operation of 
the schools and clear the deficit from its books. 
The board has announced that it will in the future 
operate on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

@ Providence, R. I. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $4,419,400 for the year 
1940, which will include the full amount allowed 
under the Strayer Act, and about $90,000 more 
than was provided for 1939. The total does not 
include estimated department revenue of $250,000. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. Supt. Charles H. Lake and 
the members of the school board have con- 
sidered a proposal to close fourteen schools to 
meet a sharp decrease in enrollment in_ the 
elementary grades. Mr. G. E. Irons, superin- 
tendent of buildings, is engaged in a survey to 
determine what consolidations are feasible in 
view of the state law which stipulates that chil- 
dren may not travel more than two miles to 
and from school. 

4 Fremont, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted its 1940 budget, calling for $312,110 for 
the operation of the schools next year. 

4 Billerica, Mass. The school board, faced 
with the necessity of reducing its expenditures, 
has voted a cut of $1,604 in school expenses. 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. The school board antic- 
ipates that there will be a shortage of $15,000 
in funds to complete the current school yeat. 
The board has received $40,492 in state-aid 
money but it will be necessary to arrange 4 
loan to obtain additional money. 

4 Crystal Falls, Mich. The board of education 
has anticipated that there will be a deficiency 
of $17,000 in school funds by the end of the 
current school term. The expected revenues 
aggregate $24,430, of which $12,684 will be used 
to meet a note due at the bank. There will be 
a shortage of $11,000 in pay rolls and bills 
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Yes Sir-SCHOOL SEATING 
Can Be COMFORTABLE, TOO 


IT’S HIGH TIME TO REPLACE OLD SEATS 
WITH MODERN COMFORTABLE SEATING 


Check up on your schoolrooms. If you have seating more than 10 to 15 years old, 
chances are your pupils are working under conditions unfavorable to modern 
teaching. They may be unhealthily seated. The light may be faulty. In short, 
your schools may have rooms that need new seating badly. You can have modern 
seating that gives each child every advantage. 


PEABODY No. 260 STEEL 
MOVABLE DESK DOES IT 
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AT HOME — New chairs are bought to give Dad and Mother 


prices and catalog today. 


maximum comfort. They want rest and pay big money for 


their chairs. 


AT SCHOOL — Most children are still forced to sit, hour after 
hour, in old out-of-date seats that weren’t comfortable when 
Dad or Mother used them years ago. It costs only a few dollars Box 1 


to buy a comfortable school seat. 


In Peabody No. 260 you have flexible 
seating that meets your pocketbook, as 
well as all the requirements of modern 
educational methods. You can buy a 
few at a time and add more as you 
wish. This seat is fully adjustable and 
gives every pupil healthtul, comfortable 
seating. It allows moving to take full 
advantage of light. It also gives com- 
fortable seating to the fat boy and the 
crippled child. Get complete details on 
this new type of seating now. Send for 





PEABODY! SEATING CO. 


N. Manchester, Ind. 
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with (Re lle AT iN A A. OR Dean H. B. Edmonson, of Ann Arbor, in to put it into operation. Under the retirement 
iletic condemning the viewpoint that education consti- system the principle of retirement is to be rec- 

School Board Conventions tutes a heavy drain on the national income, ognized, students of the schools are to be pro- 

has warned against efforts of taxpayers to make tected from the practice of retaining workers 
t-tax ee citizens so tax conscious that all expenditures for after their period of effective service has ended, 
yn of - . la yublic service will be viewed with suspicion, and and teachers who have given years of service 
ooks. LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARDS ELECT rll increases in expenditures strongly ponte are to be given the protection of a retirement 
uture OFFICERS The meeting closed with a business session and system. 

The Louisiana School Board Association, at its the election of officers for the next year. Mr. H. A second feature was the proposal for the 
ation recent meeting in Lafayette, elected C. T. Bien- Franklin Donner, Garden City, was re-elected addition of a twelfth year to the public school 
year venu as president; Theo. Hotard was elected vice- president; George Roberts, Hancock, was re- system, as a minimum opportunity for all chil- 
owed president; and Fred Thatcher was re-elected sec- elected second vice-president; and Chester A. dren of the state. Under this plan, time would 
more retary-treasurer. Miller, Saginaw, was named first vice-president. be allowed for the adjustment of the curriculum 
; not " ‘ : bt Members chose an executive committee consist- to meet the needs of pupils in the various com- 
),000. MICHIGAN SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS ing of George Cantrick, Monroe; Harold McBride munities; it would make avd <R the development 
» and ASK MORE STATE AID Thurston, Muskegon; Arch Marshall, Bear Lake; of an adequate program of general and special 
con- The school-board members of the Michigan R. L. Williams, Standish; C. A. Mitchell, Benton vocational education; it would extend the period 
ls to Education Association, at their annual meeting, Harbor; J. W. Stallard, Dearborn; Frank Ashton, for the maturity of boys and girls before they 

the in Lansing, recently made a demand for increased Traverse City; and C. J. Reilley, Highland Park. go to work or enter college; it would allow a 
erin- state aid and for an improved state fiscal system ‘i 7 _ year of additional development for the 85 per 
ry to Mr. Eldon C. Geyer, of Battle Creek, led a NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL _BOARDS cent of the students who do not go on to college; 
le in discussion on “School and Community Relation- ADOPT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM it would seek to fit the trend of industry to delay 
chil- ships.” The North Carolina State School Board Asso- the beginning work period and enable the state 
es to Adopting a formal program for 1940, the ciation held its fourth annual convention, April 3, to approach the amount and type of training 

delegates asked for $47,000,000 in state aid from in Chapel Hill, with President H. E. Stacy given in other states. 
n has the next legislature, an amendment to the 15-mill presiding. The program asks for a constitutional amend 
0 for tax limitation to permit its increase, and authority President Stacy opened the meeting, with an ment to be voted upon by the people, in order 

for boards to borrow up to 25 per cent of their outline of proposed activities for North Carolina to establish a state board of education, to be 
faced operating budgets without the sanction of the school boards to undertake in anticipation of the responsible for the organization and administra- 
tures, state loan board. legislative session in January, 1941. tion of the public school system in accordance 
ses. In a resolution adopted by the association, the Dr. Howard Dawson, of the rural service with the provisions of the constitution. It seeks 
antic- governor was asked to take action to secure a division of the N.E.A., also spoke, dealing with to provide for changes in the duties and responsi- 
5,000 more uniform and scientific procedure of prop- “Functions of the School Board in Leadership in _ bilities of the constitutional officers, through the 
year. erty assessments. The request was made to over- Education.” He stressed the responsibility of creation of a central state board, the placing of 
re-aid come certain inequalities which exist in the board members in directing attention to federal responsibility of educational policies in a lay 
ie a assessed valuations of 6,000 school districts in aid in education, and emphasized other matters board responsible to the people, and an extension 

the state. in regular board activities. of the accepted principle of lay responsibility to 
ation Another resolution asserted that sufficient taxes The association listened to a report of the _ include all phases of the educational system under 
iency are now being levied to support the schools and legislative committee, which presented a program one board 
f the all other government functions, and demanded for the consideration of the convention in 1940. Again, the program calls for legal protection 
enues greater attention be paid to efficient collection Some of the major points were digested under for teachers and administrators who have per- 
used methods. each item proposed. formed satisfactory service. Under the program, 
ill be Mr. John E. Page, of Howell, urged a central- The program called for a sound state system the term of office of the superintendent would 





ized state department of finance, as a real and 
genuine need, and one which will help the schools’ 
fiscal problems. 





of retirement for all teachers and school employees 
as a part of the system of retirement for state 
employees and urged sufficient additional funds 





be increased to four years; the professional 
practice would be raised, resulting in better 
service and a more continuous program. Similarly 


Tennant- Maintained Floors are clean and Sanitary and 
Banish all Fear of Body Contact 


You can see Tennant-Maintained floors in your 
field repesentative will glady make an inspection of your 
without obligation on your part and will 
your 


treatment and maintenance for 
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Clean, Sanitary Floors 


with the 


TENNANT SYSTEM 


of Dry Cleaning 


With 


one Tennant 
have smooth, 
The Tennant 


Machine you 
dust-free, 
System 


can 
sanitary floors. 
is efficient with 


maple, oak, asphalt, linoleum and other 
school floors. The use of this system pro- 
longs the life of your floor at a saving in 
floor upkeep cost. 


Bright, 


clean 


and attractive, Tennant- 


maintained floors are glossy without slip- 


locality Our 
floors 
recommend the proper 
particular requirements. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


1801 Marshall St., N. E. 


the term of office of principals is to be increased 
to two years, to improve the school practice 
A continuing contract is to be offered to teachers, 
to protect teachers against annual dismissal with 
out cause, to place a premium on merit, and to 
insure reasonable security in the service of the 
worker 

A minimum increase in salary funds is to be 
provided for a tenth increment above the ninth, 
already provided by the 1939 legislature. This 
increase would raise the low maximum salary 
level of teachers; it would reward those teachers 
who have rendered the longest service and en- 
courage teachers in the lower salary brackets. 

An effective professional program of super 
vision is believed necessary for the improvement 
of instructional activities. It is believed that a 
more comprehensive program of principal super- 
vision is justified to make possible a fairly 
accurate evaluation of the teacher’s work. 

It is urged that the voters approve a supple- 
mentary school tax, to be extended to all local 
districts as constituted under the county-wide 
plan of organization. The extension and en- 
couragement of local supplementation, it is be 
lieved, would tend to prevent the establishment 
of special administrative units by legislative act 

It is urged that the compulsory attendance age 
be increased from 14 to 16 years, with adequate 
provisions for enforcement. 

It is urged that the codification of all school 
laws of the state be authorized by the legis- 
lature in 1941. 

It is urged that the law fixing the load limit 
for school buses be changed to fix the respons’ 
bility for adequate transportation equipment upon 
the local authorities. Ample buses, it is believed, 
will permit of better schedules, thereby eliminat 
ing long waits, and less exposure to pupils 

The program of adult education is to be ex 
panded as an integral part of the public school 
system 

It is urged that provision be made for the co- 
ordination of the programs of the department 
of public instruction and the department of health 


Established 1870 


to the end that insanitary conditions in the 
schools may be removed. 

It is urged that the general assembly authorize 
the appointment of a state-wide educational 
planning commission, with an advisory council, 
the commiss.on to be a continuing body, and to 
be prepared to make studies and recommendations 
regarding needs of the public school system. The 
report is signed by a committee of three, includ 
ing Mr. H. E. Isenhour, Salisbury, Mr. T. E 
Powell, Elon College, and Mr. B. M. Watkins, 
Durham 

The meeting. closed with the regular business 
session, and the election of officers for the next 
year. Mr. H. E. Isenhour, of Salisbury, was 
elected president. He had served as district chair- 
man during the past year, and was chairman of 
the legislative committee which made its report 
at this meeting. — G. B. Phillips 


PROGRESS IN CHICOPEE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The public schools of Chicopee, Mass., have 
enjoyed the benefits of a schedule of concerts, 
arranged by the Civic Symphony Orchestra and 
the Hampden County Branch of the PWA, to 
supplement the course of instruction in music 
appreciation in the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. The course, which included instruction 
in the function of each instrument in the 
orchestra or band, with demonstrations under 
the guidance of an experienced director, com- 
prised 46 concerts, given at nine school centers 
A question-and-answer period followed each 
concert 

The school board has completed 
the birth rate and its effect 
ments. The findings will be 
the degree of accuracy in future school enroll 
ments. Since 1934 there has been a_ tendency 
toward a decrease in the number of births per 
annum 

The teachers’ 
for 1940, has 


a study of 
upon school enroll- 
used in estimating 


club, as a professional activity 
arranged a_ college-credit course 


hazard. Children in kindergarten as well 
as gymnasium classes can use sanitary 
Tennant-Treated floors freely and safely. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


in advanced English for teachers. The 
attracted an enrollment of 51 teachers 
The demand for skilled mechanics, it is shown, 
has exceeded the supply by more than 150 per 
cent, All graduates and members of the senior 
class of the machine-shop department have been 
placed in positions, chiefly in the aircraft plants 


WRITES LOCAL SCHOOL HISTORY 


Mr. Samuel J. Shultise, president of the board 
of education of Highland Park Borough, New 
Brunswick, N. J., some time ago was in need 
of certain data concerning the school system and 
discovered that they were not available. Either 
no records had been kept in the early days or 
they had been destroyed 

Mr. Shultise went to the Rutgers University 
library and combed the old newspapers, finding 
what he wanted, and at the same time determin- 
ing to do the complete history of the schools 
The result is completely satisfactory and valu- 
able. The first installment of the history appeared 
in the Sunday Times of New Brunswick, for 
February 25, 1940. He has brought the records 
up to date. It will be easy in the future to add 
material as time passes and more history is made 
A period of six solid months was given to the 
task, but there is compensation in the thought 
that he has performed a valuable service. The 
present article is one of three which Mr. Shultise 
will contribute to the paper. 


CUSTODIAN-ENGINEER SCHOOL 

The Fifth Annual Custodian-Engineer School 
will be held at the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, in Carbondale, from June 11 to June 
14. Courses in both beginning and advanced work 
will be given, covering both housekeeping, and 
heating and ventilation 

Mr. L. C. Helm, supervisor of operations and 
chief engineer at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will again have charge. The course }s 
free to public employees, but school boards and 
other employing officials are asked to pay $2 per 
person for materials used and lunches 


course 
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Nairn Linoleum ge 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


Name ...... 
School & Position 
Address 

City & State 


Pocessess seeeeese: 


School Building News 


4 Defiance, Ohio. The board of education has 
begun plans for a proposed school-building pro- 
gram, to involve a cost of $262,900. 

4 Cheyenne, Wyo. The school board has begun 
the construction of the Converse School, to cost 
$108,000. 

4 Dallas, Tex. Construction work has beer 
started on the Dallas Technical School, to cost 
$200,000. 

4 Odessa, Tex. Plans have been completed for 
a school-building program, to cost between $75,- 
000 and $100,000. The projects will include an 
eight-room elementary school, and additions to 
two schools. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The building committee of 
the school board has recommended that the board 
effect economies in the planning and construction 
of new schools. The action disposes of a report, 
made by a special citizens’ committee two years 
ago, which accused the school-board architects 
and the planning division of extravagance, waste, 
and incompetence in school-building plans. 

¢ A five-day course in school-building manage- 
ment will be offered at Columbia University, New 
York City, beginning June 24. The course ‘which 
will be in charge of Dr. H. H. Linn, will inelude 
such topics as housekeeping, school-building’ re- 
pairs, care of grounds, care of heating, lighting, 
and ventilation systems 

4 Houston, Tex. Business Manager H. L. Mills 
has begun a check of housing facilities in the 
schools. With the completion of a survey of 102 
buildings, it is believed that considerable unused 
space will be revealed 

4 Rockford, Ill. The 


board of education has 


purchased a_ three-year urance policy, with 
coverage of $3,125,000 on city schools. The 
business will be divided, with agencies re- 
ceiving from $19,000 to $259,0( orth of in- 


Send me complete information on Hamilton Home Economics Equipment. 
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surance each. The first annual premium will be 
$4,125. It is estimated that the board will save 
a total of $1,598, by purchasing a policy for three 
years, instead of annually. 

@ Framingham, Mass. The school board has 
taken steps to insure the school buildings under 
the new blanket plan adopted by the town. It 
was ordered that a representative of a local in- 
surance agency be asked to appear before the 
board and explain the method and procedure 
under the blanket policy plan. 

@ Des Plaines, Ill. The board of education of 
Maine Township has approved a new insurance 
schedule, prepared for it by a neutral commission, 
comprising representatives of the insurance 
brokers, the fire insurance companies, and the 
school board, The schedule sets up a total valua- 
tion of $920,700 for the high-school building and 
contents, plus the cost of replacement of football 
bleachers, sheds, shelter house, and fences, or a 
total of $923,995. The premiums on the insurance, 
placed for five years, will reach an all-time low 
for the high school, with a rate of seven cents. All 
of the insurance will be placed with stock 
companies. 

In addition to the policies covering the building 
and contents on the Maine campus, it was voted 
to include additional policies of $12,000 and $10,- 
000 for rental and additional expense in the event 
of the total destruction of the school. A floater 
policy covering the loss of musical instruments 
was also approved. 

@ San Jose, Fla. The Federal Government has 
approved a WPA project, providing for the con- 
struction of a two-story elementary and junior 


high school. The cost of the project will be 
$388,953, of which the WPA will furnish $235, 
735 in labor 

4 Biloxi, Miss. The city commission has been 


asked to call a bond issue for $160,000, to match 
WPA funds for a school-building project. The 
program calis for a junior high school, a Colored 
school, and another school, in addition to im- 
provements to the Biloxi High School. The total 
cost of the program will be $325,000. 
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@ This unit kitchen installation is typical of the convenience and practicality of 











Hamilton Home Economics Equipment. Write for full information. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


@ The board of education of Cecil County, in 
Elkton, Md., has completed a $750,000 school- 
building program, which was financed with the 
assistance of a PWA grant. The building program 
has given the county a modern physical setup for 
the schools. Each of the seven larger communities 
is now provided with a school auditorium where 
community activities and functions can be held 

@ Waynesville, N. C. Construction work has 
been started on the new Clyde School, to be com- 
pleted at a cost of $100,000 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The contract has been let 
for the construction of the Agassiz School, to cost 
$127,940. 

4 Lafayette, Calif. Construction work has 
begun on the new Acalanes Union High School, 
to be erected near Lafayette, at a cost of 
$250,000. 

@ Serena, Ill. The voters have decided to erect 
a new high and grade school, to cost $100,000. 

@ Houston, Tex. The school board has em- 
ployed Architect Harry D. Payne, of Houston, to 
plan and supervise the construction of a new 
high-school stadium, to cost $500,000. 

@ Mayfield, Ky. The board of education, dur- 
ing the past year, completed a_ school-building 
program costing a total of $165,000. The building 
provides an auditorium seating 1,100 persons, and 
a gymnasium with a capacity of 1,600. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has 
let contracts for the first of two elementary 
schools, an addition to a third, and an athletic 
field. The board has purchased several lots ad- 
joining the Fairview School to provide play- 
grounds for the neighborhood when an addition 
to the school is completed and occupied next 
September 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL ERECTED 
The board of education at Northampton, Mass., 
has completed the erection of a new senior high 
school, costing a total of $797,000. The building 
contains an auditorium, .with stage and prosce- 
nium arch, a social-studies laboratory, a health 
unit, and a band and music room 
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tor selecting 


MAPS, GLOBES and CHARTS 


l. Are they functional? 4. Are they simple? 
2. Are they authentic? 5. Are they attractive? 
3. Are they complementary ? 6. Are they durable? 


7. Are they adapted to 
individual pupil use? 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. invites you to judge its maps, charts, and 
globes according to these standards. It is our aim to be 
more than a manufacturing and publishing house; we de- 
sire to be a part of the modern progressive educational 
program of our country and to aid in furthering better 
learning and teaching in the social and biological sciences. 


A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE Lae CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
be 1 -, o— ep /f 
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Southern Methodist University of Texas Conference, erected this modernistic 
Timer Dial is 10-feet diameter. 


Score Board, last Summer. 


There are two huge indicator hands, one revolves once a minute, and counts off 
Automatically controlled from side 

Stops instantly when whistle blows. 
At end of period a horn blows and clock stops. 


the seconds, the other, once in 15 minutes. 
lines by Time keeper. 
indicate ‘time out.’ 

dial, two large loud speakers make announcements. 


into place by students behind the board. 
Athletic 


Design was created by Department 


suit funds available, are possible. 
and add each year. 


NATIONAL TIME & 


600 E. MILWAUKEE 


of University, and Score Board 
erected by J. F. Zimmerman, a Dallas Sign Manufacturer. 
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Larger 


 ) 
There 


Foot Dial Foot 


Visible Timing 


the 
Crowds through 


Dull 
its like the 
Magic Wand of 


Houdini. 


It Carries 


Moments. 


Spectacular— 
Fascinating— 
Hypnotic. 


“i” 


A red light goes on to 
Below Clock 


Scores, downs, etc., are moved 


Many modifications, to 


Many schools start with a timer and dial alone, 


SIGNAL 


May, 1949 


NATIONAL SCORE BOARDS and GATE RECEIPTS) 


Crowds? More Spirit * 


s Lots of Human Interest in a Big 10. 


Ball Timer, with Huge Sweep 


Second Hand, and Smaller ‘Minutes-to-go’ Hand. 


adds to Spectator Enjoyment, 





Type 5MFT Timer Movement—The Heart of the 
Score Board. When season is over, take it down, 
change one gear, use smaller hands, and build your 
own Basket Ball Timer for the Gym. 
Interesting Project 
Write for Details. 


A Constructive. 


for a Manual Training Class, 


ORPORATION 





CENSUS USES FOR SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


As the 1939-40 school year is drawing to its 
close, school administrators are s.tting down to 
plan programs for the semesters to come. Intel 
ligent answers to many questions demand full 
knowledge of all pertinent facts, which are some- 
times elusive. In 1940 a large body of informa- 
tion useful to school admin:strators in solving 
these many problems will be made available, as a 
result of current studies of the U. S. Census 
Bureau 

Masses of statistics will be brought out by the 
1940 census, in such a quantity that educators 
might tend to overlook many items of value. To 
assist the school administrator in making the most 
advantageous use of the census data, the Bureau 
of the Census has prepared a check list of what 
to look for in the published results. 

Population. Changes in the number of persons 
in a community are of importance in planning at 
least two phases of the school program — the 
buildings and the staff. The 1940 census will pro 
vide the first population data in ten years, break 
ing the material down by age groups. Thus, the 
administrator will see exactly how many children 
of school age are in a given commun 'ty, and how 
many can be expected to reach school age in a 
given period 

Migration into and out ef school dis 
tricts wll be through answers to a new 
question on place of residence of each person five 
years ago, which will help in forecasting the size 
of the school population 

Degree of Education. For the 
census takers are collecting 
education. They are 
school completed by 


trends 
shown 


time, the 
degree of 
ask ng the highest grade of 
each person, and whether 
the person attended school or college any time 
since March 1. These statistics wi'l also be useful 
in determining the need continuation and 
adult-education classes 
Employment Status 


first 
facts on 


Economics cond'tions have 


AVENUE 


compelled school administrators to give increased 
attention to the relationship between education 
and employment in vocational courses, vocational 
guidance, etc. A correlation will be possible be 
tween occupation and degree of education, and 
between income and education 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Statistics on salaries of teachers will be useful 
for comparative purposes at budget hearings 

Nationality. Place of birth and _ language 
spoken in the home will be useful in showing 
where courses in citizenship and English for adults 
are required 





The Garrett High School, Garrett, Indiana, is enjoying the service of an enlarged 
high school library. Comfortably and efficiently housed in a remodeled study hall, 
the room, measuring 70 by 40 feet with a 14 foot ceiling, has new metal shelving, 


a librarian’s workroom, and new special library furniture. A 


trained librarian is in 


charge and she is assisted by several students assigned under the school works program. 

The library also acts as center for the classroom and departmental libraries which are 

changed as the classwork requires. Upon recommendation of Superintendent W. S. 

Painter funds for the library have been increased so that the work meets all standards 
and contributes to the development of a taste for good literature. 
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In Rochester, N. Y. 
200 schools and sev- 
eral hundred other school 
clinics in U. S. A. are 
Archer equipped. 










ARCHER HYDRAULIC DENTAL 
& HYGIENE CHAIR 






















°215°° 


F. 0. B., Reehester, N. Y. 
Fountain Cuspider Extra 
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The most successful medical treat- 
ments or examinations are conducted 
when patients are completely at ease. 
That's why doctors, nurses and hygien- 
ists in school clinics like the conveni- 
ent aid of an Archer Dental Chair. It 
is so adjustable and adaptable it can 


Installation of 


Smooth hydraulic action raises 
and lowers chair without vibra- 
tion—from 21'2” to 30%” 






um plated 
Separate 

Tilting and revolving seat frame 
reclining back and self adjust 
ing, rubber padded, cradle 


an Archer Dental 
Chair will not only modernize 
your school clinic, but increase 
its value and efficiency without 
serious strain on your health 
program budget. 


Features ——— 


All moving parts run in oil in Choice of 6 color finishes. Gen 
hermetically sealed, removable uine leather upholstery to match 
unit. finishes 


Bakelite arm rests, acid proof 
All polished metal parts chromi 
footrests for children 
and adults 

Backed by Archer's 83 years’ ex- 


perience in designing and manu- 
headrest facturing professional equipment. 


ARCHER MFG. CO., Inc. 


187 NORTH WATER ST. 


77 


Makeshift Equipment Handicaps 
School Patients and Doctors 


be used in several positions for either 
children or adults. 


Designed primarily for dental and 
hygiene work, it is also suitable for 
X-Ray, eye, ear, nose and throat prac- 
tice or minor surgery. 





















ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





The Darien Salary Schedule 


The board of education at Darien, Conn., has 
approved a salary schedule for 1940 which in- 
volves new policies for the appointment and 
compensation of the teaching and supervisory 
staff. It is expected that the underlying principles 
of the schedule will provide a permanent basis 
for the relations of the board and its personnel 
in the important problem of compensation 


Salaries of Principals 


The schedule reserves to the board of educa 
tion the qualifications and minimum salary of 
principals, except that no principal shall have 
less training and experience qualifications than 
members of the teaching staff. Minimum salaries 
in the elementary schools will be $3,200; in the 
junior high school, $3,400; and in the senior high 
school, $3,600. Annual increments will be $100 
until the maximum is reached 

Assistant principals, heads of departments, and 
supervisors in the school system will be paid 
$200 per annum above the salary set in the high- 
school teachers’ schedule for the same post-high 
school training and experience qualifications 


Teachers’ Schedules 


Under the schedule, no person may be 
appointed to a teaching position unless he or 
she is a citizen of the United States and holds 
a state certificate for the particular position 
desired. The teachers are divided into five groups, 
based on their years of post-high-school training 

Three Years or Less Post-High-School Train- 
mg. Teachers in this group are only accepted 
Provided they have four years of experience 
They begin with a salary of $1,225 and are then 
tligible to an increase of $75 in the sixth year 
After this, six annual increments of $100 may be 
earned, and four annual increments may be 
Ziven of $75. The maximum is $2,200 in the 
sixteenth year of service 


Four Years’ Post-High-School Training. Teach- 
ers in this group may begin immediately after 
graduation at $1,200 per year. During the next 
three years of service the annual increments are 
$50; thereafter for two years, increments of $75 
are given; then six annual increments of $100 are 
followed by four annual increments of $75, and 
two final increments of $50. The maximum is 
$2,500 in the eighteenth year. 

Five Years’ Post-High-School Training. This 
group begins at $1,400 and rises to $2,800 in the 
twentieth year. 

Six Years’ Post-High-School Training. Initial 
salary $1,600, and maximum $3,100 in the twenty- 
second year. 

Seven Years’ Post-High-School Training or 
Doctor’s Degree. The beginner’s salary is $1,800, 
and the maximum in the twenty-second year is 
$3,300. 

Men teachers will be paid $300 per annum 
more than the salary of women teachers occupy- 
ing the same step in the schedule. Special teach- 
ers will receive $100 annual compensation in 
addition to the regular schedule. 

Substitute teachers are paid at the rate of $5 
per day for those who have four years of post- 
high-school training, and $4 per day for those 
with less training. 


Clerical Staff and Janitors 


Members of the clerical staff are paid a mini 
mum of $15 per week and a maximum of $30, 
increases being granted upon recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools. Two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, with pay, each year is allowed. 

Head janitors are paid $1,000 per year, and 
the maximum compensation is $1,800. Assistant 
janitors are paid $900 minimum, and $1,500 
maximum. Annual increases are $50 at the end 
of the first year, and $75 thereafter 


General Provisions 


Teachers coming into the schools from other 
school systems are allowed two thirds of their 
previous teaching experience. Increments of all 
teachers are based upon four points of university 
credit, approved by the superintendent of schools, 
provided these have been earned within the 
previous three years. The recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools as to satisfactory 
service is a further requirement for annual incre- 
ments, and this is finally dependent upon the 
availability of funds. 

An additional increment of $25 may be earned 
by any teacher, principal, etc., upon the satis- 
factory completion of sixty hours of university 
credit or its equivalent. In-service training must 
have the approval of the superintendent of 
schools. The board of education may make a 
special award of not more than $100 to any 
teacher for special merit. 

A sabbatical leave of five months may be had 
upon the completion of each ten years of service, 
the cost of the substitute to be deducted from 
the teacher’s regular salary. 

Teachers are entitled to ten days’ annual sick 
leave, with pay, and not more than ten addi- 
tional days with half pay. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education 
has given contracts to teachers and other school 
employees, guaranteeing 38 weeks of work, and 
providing small monthly salary increases for some 
teachers. The board anticipates that the revenue 
for the year will be greatly below that needed 
to keep the schools in operation 

@ Warren, R. I. The school board has voted 
to give a 5 per cent salary restoration to school 
employees 

4 Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
approved salary increases for teachers, totaling 
$5,000. All of the increases were in accordance 
with the salary schedule of the department. 

4 Scottsbluff, Nebr. The school board has 
approved salary adjustments, which mean a total 
increase of $3,500 
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7, OF THE SCHOOLS 


Not just one Spencer to a city — but an 
average of 13 for each of the 69 large 
cities that use Spencer. 


Spencer is also used in 565 other cities and 
towns—A total of more than 2500 in use 


in the U.S.A. 


With vacuum inlets in every room, includ- 
ing the gymnasium, auditorium and boiler 
room, Spencer tools at the end of a light, 
flexible hose will clean everything — from 
chalk trays to curtains, and cement to lino- 
leum—a permanently clean building to the 
last crevice and corner. See why prominent 
educators say “It is the only way to prop- 
erly clean a school." 


0 in cities aver 100,000 
USE SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING 





WITH 


SPENCER 
CENTRAL 
VACUUM 

CLEANERS 

ALL DIRT AND 

DUST IS 

COLLECTED IN 


TANKS IN THE 
BASEMENT 


181-F 


ASK FOR THE NEW BOOKLET No. 121-R AND LIST OF 
MORE THAN 2500 SPENCER EQUIPPED SCHOOLS 





2" HARTFORD 


F THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Teachers’ J. alaries 


approved 


become effective 
@ Luther, 
to reduce 
@ Ashland, Ky. The board of education has during the 
adopted a tax levy of $1.47 per each $100, which 
permit the restoration of the 5 per cent new contracts to teachers 
teachers’ salary cut 
4 Burlington, Vt The school board has voted during the next 


in salaries for teachers, principals, and compromise 
supervisors amounting to $3,200. The total salary 


schedule, 


Falls, Minn. The school board has ments in 
schedule, to provide schedule 


increases dur'ng the next school year. A feature from $1,250 
proposed schedule is a special increase teachers 
of $120 per year for married men mittee, in 


Wing, Minn. The school board has planned 


prepared a new schedule for the school faculty, attract teachers 


providing 
according 


4 Pontiac, 


4 Indianapolis, 
the next year’s budget will reach under cons‘deration 
special research 


ot 
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classification of all instructors, 
salaries received. The 

to total $1,895, wh'ch 
during the next school 
The school board has 
teachers’ salaries by 5 per 
SC hool year 
The school board has 
, based on a new 
for salaries totaling 
year. The schedule represents 


Ind The school board 
the recommendations 
committee for further 
salaries of teachers. The proposed 
up a teachers’ salary 
$3,000 a year and would 
four classifications. The 
its report, pointed out that 
definite salary schedule 
excellent personality 
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character, encourage teachers to remain perma- 
nently in the community, create harmony among 
parents, taxpayers, school officials, and teachers, 
and give the pupils the benefit of much better 
instruction. The new schedule provides for 
average increases of $75 per year 

@ Warren, R. I. The school board has voted 
5 per cent salary restorations to all the teachers 
The board has given authority for a revision of 
the schedule upward to the pre-cut basis 

@ Newton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to make a study of the teachers’ salary schedule, 
to include cost of living, educational background 
of teachers, relationship of salaries to selection of 
teachers, and the type of work done. The present 
schedule has been in operation since 1925 


WINONA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Winona, Minn., has 
adopted a new salary schedule to include all 
teachers working in classroom or _ educational 
capacities 

Under the schedu!e, salaries will be based on 
the amount of teacher training, as determ‘ned by 
the following classification 

Teachers having two years or more training at 
an accredited institution will be scheduled to re- 
ceive a maximum salary of $1,550 per annum; 
teachers having three years or more of training 
will be eligible to rece‘'ve a maximum salary of 
$1,650 per annum; teachers having a bachelor’s de 
gree will be eligible for a maximum of $1,800 per 
annum 

The schedu'e provides a minimum salary of 
$1,200 per annum, with increments of $50 per 
annum for qualified teachers, up to the maximum 
provided for each group 

In addition to the schedule, it is provided that 
special annual increments of $200 will be pa‘d to 
married men, $100 to those holding a master’s 
degree, $100 to the head of a major department 
having six or more teachers under their supervi 
sion, and $50 to the head of a minor department 
having three to five teachers under the'r direction 
Additional increments from any combination of 
special increments do not entitle a teacher to re 
ceive more than a maximum of $2,100 per annum 

The salary to be paid to the super -ntendent, to 
supervisors, secondary-school principals, and to 
certain teachers of vocational subjects, whose sal- 
aries are governed by state and federal aid regula 
tions, is not limited by the schedule. All salar‘es 
now paid in excess of the maximums established, 
will continue in force, unless reduced by the board 

It is prov-ded that teachers with two years of 
teacher training who have not attended summer 
school on an average of once every three years 
since beginning service in the school system, must 
attend summer school once every two years, until 
the equivalent of three years of teacher training 
has been reached 

Teachers having three or more years of train 
ing must attend summer school once every three 
vears. The training-in-service requirements will 
become effective immediately upon the adoption 
of the schedule but are not mandatory for teach- 
ers who retire on or before September 1, 1942 

To be el'gible for professional-advancement in- 
creases, teachers must fi'e a verified statement ol 
credits with the superintendent on or before Sep- 
tember first of the year for which the increase is 
to take effect. Any teacher who finds it impossible 
to meet the training-in-service requirements in 
whole or in part, must take up his case with the 
superintendent, after filing a written statement 
in the superintendent’s office 

Any teacher elected to fill a position in the 
elementary or secondary schools, after the adop 
tion of the schedule, must have completed four 
years of teacher training in an accredited institu- 
tion, must have not less than two years’ successful 
teaching outside of Winona, must have the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, must meet the 
requirements for certification of the State Board 
of Education, and must meet such additional re 
quirements as the board may from time to time 
specily 

The board reserves the right at any time to 
make a percentage reduction of all salaries to meet 
a budget deficit or a demand for an increase in 
the tax levy 


— 
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re The daily performance of International School 
um 

e Buses for thousands of schools has stamped the word 

: SAFETY into the records with indelible clarity. 

Sal- 

ula The safety of these buses is reflected in their 
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ard built. The driver can see — all around him. His bus 
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So that the children in your school will ride 
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Sohool Administration in faction 





TWO-WAY SYSTEM FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


The board of education of Newton, lowa, 
under the direction of Supt. B. C. Berg, and 
with the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education, has begun an experiment with 
a two-way communication system for handi- 
capped children. The plan has made possible 
continuous instruction of children in their 
homes. The plan has vast advantages over 
radio instruction because it allows the child 
to recite practically as readily as the pupils in 
the classroom. 

Arrangements have been made with the local 
telephone company, through which a wire has 
been rented from the school to the telephone 
exchange for communication passing out and 
into the schoolrooms. This wire is connected 
with the classrooms where the subjects for 
which the child has registered are being con- 
ducted. A pupil at school is delegated to move 
the combined reception and transmitting ma- 
chine from classroom to classroom, and con- 
nect it with the telephone wire. 

The parents of each shut-in child make 
arrangements for a private line between the 
home of the child and the telephone exchange. 
The telephone connections between the two 
wires to the school and the home are made 
at the central telephone exchange, and one of 
the sets for intercommunication are placed at 
the bedside of the pupil. The connections be- 
tween the two wires were made at the central 
telephone exchange, the parents paying for the 
service and rental of the wire to the telephone 
company, the same as a rental on a private 
residence telephone. 

The machine is installed in a convenient 
place in the classroom. At the beginning of the 
class period, the teacher presses a lever, which 
opens the communication from the class to the 
pupil at home. The pupil at home may at any 
time answer a question of the teacher simply 
by pressing the lever which shifts the com- 
munication in the direction from the home to 
the classroom. During the class period, the 
pupil at home has all the textbooks available 
and is able to follow everything in the same 
way that he would if present in the classroom. 

The system is being used at the present 
time for children who are out of classes for 
reasons which make it impossible for them to 
return to the classroom, and for cardiac cases 
during the time when it is impossible for 
them to come to school. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES OF 
THE GALENA BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Stanley R. Finifrock' 


The Galena, Ill., Board of Education re- 
cently adopted a resolution pertaining to the 
administration of the schools. The resolution 
recognizes some important principles of school 
administration which have been used effec- 
tively in this city since 1936 but which are 
now in clarified form. 

The board functions as a legislative and 
judicial body, as provided in the resolution, 
and assigns certain duties and delegates defi- 
nite powers to the chief executive officer who 
is employed as the superintendent of schools. 
The resolution gives the superintendent the 
full power to voperate the schools, settle con- 


'Superintenden: of Schools, Galena. TI! 


troversies which may arise among the em- 
ployees, and to maintain a satisfactory work- 
ing relationship with the entire employed staff. 
The board will act as a judicial body to hear 
cases upon which the superintendent feels he 
is unable to make a fair and satisfactory deci- 
sion on the matter involved. 

The resolution clearly states that it is the 
duty of the superintendent to make recom- 
mendations to the board concerning: the 
budget, building plans, the location of sites, 
the selection of teachers, janitors, other em- 
ployees, textbooks, instructional materials, 
courses of study, furniture, equipment, and 





Board of Education, Galena, Illinois. — Left to right: Harry E. 
Reifsteck; Stanley R. Finifrock, superintendent of schools; Francis J. Ortscheid; 


Howard R. 
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relative to school matters without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the superintendent. Co- 
operation with fellow employees and adminis. 
trative officers is expected and an appeal is 
made for all to be professionally loyal to the 
Galena public school system. 

A copy of the entire resolution was mailed 
to each teacher and all employees. 

The measure of success of any administra- 
tive structure, no matter how constructed, is 
very largely determined by its ability to get 
things done. As the policies of the beard of 
education, embodied in the resolution just de- 
scribed has been in actual practice since 
August 1, 1936, when the present superintend- 
ent of schools was employed, sufficient time 
has elapsed to measure the accomplishment. 
Definite improvements have been made under 
the splendid working relationship which exists 
between the superintendent and the board. The 


Mattoon; Andrew 


Graham; Clifford Stauss; Dr. William C. Schiele, president; M. J. 


Murphy; Herman N. Hollander, secretary; John Lehnhardt. 


janitorial supplies. The board, acting in a legis- 
lative capacity, approves or rejects the recom- 
mendations and policies of the superintendent 
of schools. Once approved by the board, the 
policies recommended are left to the super- 
intendent to execute. The board’s responsibility 
ends with legislative and judiciary functions. 
Although the- board depends on the superin- 
tendent to make recommendations regarding 
all school matters, ideas and proposals for 
action by the board often come within the or- 
ganization itself. The superintendent is always 
informed of such proposals previous to action 
by the board. 

The resolution further provides that the 
superintendent shall assist the secretary in 
keeping records and accounts of the board of 
education, and shall aid in making such reports 
as required by Illinois law of the board. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the school laws of Illinois give no legal status 
to city superintendents of schools. This fact 
accounts in part for the resolution of the Gal- 
ena board, which gives a functioning status to 
the city superintendent. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions of 
the resolution, the board stipulated that the 
superintendent is designated as the official 
spokesman for the members of the instruc- 
tional staff, janitors, other employees, and 
pupils. Moreover, it is considered an act of 
disloyalty for any employee of the school sys- 
tem to speak disparagingly regarding the poli- 
cies of the administration and the board with- 
out first giving their criticism and complaints 
to those who are empowered to hear them. It 
is further stated that the employees are not 
to consult the board or any of its members 


program of improvement had its inception 
with the board’s approval of the annual report 
of the superintendent at the close of the 
school year in 1937. At that time, the board 
approved a long-time improvement program. 
The following major points in the program 
have been accomplished: 

1. A trade and industrial course for high-school 
boys under the Smith-Hughes Law. 

2. Employed a full-time music supervisor and 
reinstated music in the curriculum of elementary 
grades and high school 

3. Introduced manuscript writing in the lower 
grades. 

4. Developed a new-type report card for the 
elementary schools. 

5. Built a new boiler house and installed a new 
heating system for the high-school building. 

6. Constructed a suite of offices for the super- 
intendent of schools and the board of education 
Equipped administrative offices with new furni- 
ture, electric program clock, and _ intercom- 
municating telephone system. 

7. Remodeled classrooms in elementary build- 
ings and installed new artificial lighting systems 
in two buildings. 

8. Constructed adequate locker and shower- 
room facilities in the high-school gymnasium 

9. Approved a comprehensive case _ record 
system for grades 1-12. 

10. Approved the organization of a placement 
service for high-school graduates 

11. Provided an adequate library and addi- 
tional classrooms for the high school 

12. Reorganized the English curriculum in 


grades 1-6 on the basis of activity units 

13. Require the study of American Govern- 
ment by high-school students 

14. Developed a program of art and physical 
education in the junior and senior high schools 


15. Improved the financing of the schools by 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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HILLYARD'S 
NEW 
“STEELTONIANS” 


TWO SIZES 
10 Inch 
20 Inch 


Economically recondition and maintain 
floors of wood, linoleum, asphalt tile and 
rubber tile, etc. uses standard type of steel 
wool in ribbon form. Employs new dry 
method for treating floors. 


16-inch 


19-inch 


92-inch 


The NEW “Hiltonians” 


Lead the field in utility, efficiency and 
economy, have brushes for every need. 
Combine speed, power and weight to give 
maximum results and long life. Write for 
literature. 
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Your Floors Can Be Kept Beautiful 


Using Hillyard Floor Maintenance Machines, Treat- 
ments and Methods will protect and prolong the life 
of any floor. The rich coloring of the various types of 
floors is brought out and maintained when Hillyard 
Hi-Quality Products are used. 


* 


Speed, power and weight are co-ordinated to produce 
the utmost in service at a minimum of effort and ex- 
pense in the 1940 models of the NEW ‘‘Steeltonian” 
Steel Wool machines and the NEW ‘“‘Hiltonian”’ Low- 
boy twin-brush scrubbing and polishing machines. 
Write for a demonstration of these machines. 


* 


Hillyards have developed floor treat- 
ments through many years of research 
and actual working conditions, and 
machines, materials and methods 
that have proven to be correct. Flooring 
Manufacturers, Contractors and Lead- 
ing Architects APPROVE Hillyard Floor 


Treatments and Methods. 


FREE This NEW book just published, full ioe 

of interesting facts and short cuts to && 
economical floor maintenance. Send for your 
copy, no obligation at all. Write today. 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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SQUARE Feet <<“ 


« 


\ PURA-SEA 


PYRA-SEAL has the coverage that reduces application costs per foot - and en- 
during beauty that means real economy per year. Why accept anything less 


than what PYRA-SEAL can give you? 


Let the profitable results obtained by hundreds of other schools prove to you 
that PYRA-SEAL treatment for all wood floors is the smart investment in main- 
tenance efficiency. PYRA-SEAL is strong enough to resist the incessant pound- 
ing of thousands of active feet without sacrificing its beauty -- the most practical 
seal a wood school floor can have. 


PYRA-SEAL dries to a smooth, hard, yet non-slip finish that does not chip, 


crack or peel. Reduces maintenance requirements and costs to the minimum. 
Learn how PYRA-SEAL can solve your floor maintenance problems. Write 


Approved 


for free catalog today! 





and recommended by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., National 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and specified by leading architects. 


BY EITHER 
STANDARD 


VESCO-LITE 

A stainless dressing and finish 
for wood floors that have been 
previously sealed with either a 
penetrating or surface seal. 
BRITEN-ALL 

The protective cleaner for lino- 
leum, terrazzo, tile, asphalt tile, 
marble and composition floors. 


VESTA-GLOSS 

The waterproof wax treatment 
for linoleum, rubber, asphalt 
tile, composition and wood 
floors. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 

FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs, waxes, 
polishes better 
and faster than 
possible by 
hand. A neces- 
sity in every 
school. + 





VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


neW YORK 


. LOUIS 


(Concluded from page 80) 


getting the community to vote increased revenue 

The board plans to complete the remaining 
items on the long-time improvement program 
as rapidly as funds are available. In the mean- 
time, many of the recommendations which 
the superintendent proposes to the board will 
probably have their inception in conferences 
with principals and teacher committees where 
suggestions for improvement in the schools are 
evolved in a democratic manner. 


DUTIES OF HEALTH 
COUNSELORS 

To assist in the operation and advancement 
of the health education program in health 
service and teaching, in the elementary and 
junior high schools of New York City, prin- 
cipals have been requested to appoint one 
teacher from each of the three levels of the 
elementary- and junior-high-school grades to 
act as health counselors in their respective 
schools. In each case preference is to be 
given to former supervisory teachers of health 
education whose experience will be of help. 

Assignments of teachers as health counselors 
is made on the basis of their having aptitude 
for, or interest in, the advancement of the 
health education program in the schools. A 
health counselor must be a person who takes 
pride in the fact that her school has a well- 
organized health program, and who assumes 
the assignment as an opportunity to render 
valuable service to her colleagues, to her 
pupils, and to the community 

“Although they are not expected to take 
the place of the former supervisory teachers 
of health education, health counselors will 
assume the role of liaison officer between their 





colleagues, and the school physician, the nurse 
or the school principal 

“Health counselors must cooperate in such 
activities as the principal requests, assisting 


him in such activities as he is unable to 
perform.” The following activities are sug- 
gested: 


1. Develop among teachers (and pupils), proper 
ideals and correct attitudes toward physical and 
mental health. 

2. Arouse a sense of responsibility among teach 
ers, to have pupils take a vital interest in their 
personal health, and in the hygiene of their home 
and community 
3. Assist teachers in outlining the preparations 
necessary for the health inventory prior to school 
health day; outlining the follow-up program 
leading to the correction or treatment of symp 
toms of physical defects and behavior difficulties ; 
and explaining the use of the new cumulative 
health card. 

4. Help teachers to utilize better the time spent 
in teaching hygiene, through the more frequent 
use of the course of study and syllabus in 
hygiene; through individual and group projects 


and classroom activities; through the use of 
special teach'ng materials, aids, and devices; 
visual instruction, special health _ lectures, 


performances, and radio talks 


5. Standardize health procedures such as_ the 


daily health inspection, use of the daily health 
inspection chart, distribution and collection ot 
dental certificates, weighing and measuring of 


pupils at regular intervals 

6. Encourage school pride in attaining 100-per 
cent immun zations against smallpox, diphtheria, 
and other preventable diseases 

7. Point out the advantages of having each 
classroom provided with facilities to section off 
wardrobes for the care of clothing worn by 
pupils with infected heads, skin infect’ons, et« 

8. Suggest means for providing the best avail 
able classroom illumination in order to prevent 
defective vision and eyestrain 


9. Suggest a uniform procedure to provide seats 
for pupils with defective vision or hearing, where 


they can see or hear to the best advantage 
10. Plan programs for speakers to address 
pupils on interesting health topics and _ related 


subjects, during assembly periods 

11. Work for improved lunchroom service 

12. Stress need for adequate handwashing facil- 
ities and sanitary lavatories 

13. Emphasize the need for good classroom 
ventilation through the use of at least one window 
open at top and bottom. 

14. Indicate importance of maintaining 
room temperature not over 68-70 deg. Fahrenheit 
(when artificial heat is used) 

15. Stimulate an active interest on the part 
of all classroom teachers to continue a vigorous 
follow-up program throughout the term for all 
pupils with uncorrected physical defects, and to 
establish cordial relations with hospital clinics 
for the treatment of indigent pupils. 

16. Cooperate in first-aid procedures, and in 
the advancement of safety education, and 
accident-prevention program 

17. Assist in establishing close cooperation 
between the members of the teaching staff, 
parents, outside health agencies, and school physi- 
cians and nurses of the department of health 


class- 


PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Supt. Garnett I Tirter, of Cloverport, Ky has 
been re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Supt. V. I STaNsBuURY, of Carroll, Iowa, has beet 
en a three-year contract. Superintendent Stansbury has 
for the past two summers, taught courses in visual educa 
tion and school finance in the Ohio State Universit 
Columbus, Ohio 

@ Mr. W. F. Warerpoor, of Rice Lake, Wis., has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Marinette. He 
eeds G. E. Watson, who has accepted the superintendet 
at Wauwatosa, Wis 

@ Supt. A. Von Terscu i Northboro, Iowa, has beet 
re-elected for another year 

@ Mr. Racpu H. Sorenson, of Cleveland. Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Chatfield. He 
succeeds George H. Potter 
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The imposing exterior of the 
Wyandotte High School. 
Photos courtesy Standard Gas 
rir ve ne | Equipment Corporation. 


“Operations Superlative” with GAS Says 
Food Service Director of Kansas Sehool 


Clean foods and spotless kitchens 
are assured in the Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


where Gas fuel and Gas-fired 





its equipment help to serve 1,600 
“ meals daily in three periods be- 
ed tween 11:20 a.m. to 12:20 P.M. 

The kitchens, in fact, are cool 
/ and ideal as to working conditions. 
vn Foods are well cooked and uni- Kitchen of Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 
$s form in quality. Appearance of 
7 equipment is modern and in step 
- with the times. Since 1937, when the Gas ranges they can be best solved by reliance on Gas fuel 
r> were installed, no repairs have been made. Food and modern Gas-fired ranges, broilers, fryers, 
costs are low—spoilage at a minimum. steam tables, and other equipment-—for Gas 
a Says Miss Dryden M. Quist, Director of Food gives clean, quick heat, is automatic and trouble- 
- Service: “Operation of equipment is superlative. free, saves in food preparation costs. 
aff, 


‘Si- 


has 


He 


We enjoy it very much. It is easy to keep clean... 
economical as to cooking results and cost of fuel.” 


School food problems are special ones-—but 
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FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 





Why not ask your Gas company for its recom- 
mendations on new equipment when you build, 


expand or modernize your school kitchens? 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCTATION 
INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








Any School Can Afford 
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with this New J-M Material 


Durable, attractive, efficient . 


NEW CLASSROOM in Evans- 
ville (Wisc.) School. Here J-M 
Spongecoustic soaks up un- 
necessary noise, makes teach- 
ing and studying easier. 


aes 


J-M Spongecoustic provides 


permanent noise control at new low cost 


OTHING is more disturbing to stu- 

dents and teachers than uncontrolled 
noise ifi the schoolroom. Yet it is usually 
as unnecessary as it is distracting. 

You can help students study better 
relieve strain on teachers . . . by quieting 
rooms with J-M Spongecoustic. This new 
material absorbs up to 65% of all noise 
that strikes it. It is attractive in appear- 
ance, durable and can be washed or painted 
without reducing its high sound-absorbing 


efficiency. Furthermore, because Sponge- 
coustic is basically mineral, it cannot 
burn an important factor in any 
school installation. 

With all these advantages, Sponge- 
coustic’s surprisingly low cost now brings 
permanent quiet well within the 
reach of any school or univer- 
sity. For complete details, just 
write Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


UM| JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Sound-Control Materials and Acoustical-Engineering Service 


SPONGECOUSTIC 
FIBRACOUSTIC 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


The twentieth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards was held 
Milwaukee, April 12 and 13, with some 260 de!e- 
gates present. The Association of Wisconsin City 
Superintendents, with an attendance of 160, met 
simultaneously and joined in some of the sess-ons 

The attendance was the largest in the history 
of the Association and the program which was a 
departure from those of former years was highly 
interesting. The meetings were presided over by 
Richard W. Mills, of Fond du Lac. The interest 
centered in the main upon the teacher-tenure 
issue which had come to a climax in the recent 
state referendum vote 


The State of Wisconsin has on its statute books, 


a teacher-tenure law which has been bitterly op 
posed by the school boards. An effort was made 
a year ago to induce the legislature to repeal the 
law. The legis!ature, however, in view of a divided 


PP Lr iselib lilies 
PERMACOUSTIC 


TRANSITE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
AIRACOUSTIC SHEETS 


sentiment on the subject, concluded to submit 
the question to the people of the state for a 
referendum vote. The result was that the spring 
election showed a majority of 36,000 votes favor- 
ing the repeal. While this is not mandatory, the 
inference is that the next legislature will repeal 
the present act, and in all probab lity enact a 
teacher-tenure law which will prove acceptable 
to the school administrators 

Pres dent Mills expressed the view of the boards 
of education when he said: “The people of Wis- 
consin want a workable tenure law which will 
improve the quality of teaching, raise the stand- 
ards of education, and protect only the teachers 
who meet the challenge of their profession.” One 
of the grievances against the present law is that 
it does not permit the dismissal of married women 
teachers who have husbands with good incomes 


A Panel Discussion on Education 
A unique feature of the convention was a panel 
discussion on “Education in Wisconsin — Whither 
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Bound ?” engaged in by three board members and 
three superintendents. The following sentences 
found expression: “High schools must train for 
life rather than for college entrance. Boys and 
girls must be prepared for the world they ar 
about to enter. The unemployed are in especial 
need of vocational guidance. Farmers will not 
send their children to high school because they 
have work for them at home.” 

“In teaching democracy the pupils must be 
taught in leadership and impressed with the idea 
of responsibility. The teacher should not act as 
a mere referee but should engage in that guidance 
which leads to the choice of a career, and the 
ways and means to that end. The boy, for in- 
stance, wants a job but does not know what jobs 
are available, and for what jobs he would be 
fitted. The school must arouse the boy to an ob- 
jective and prepare him from that objective.” 

Another feature was a conference between a 
schoolmaster and a high-school student, conducted 
by Dr. C. E. Erickson, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He found that the boy wanted to be- 
come a lawyer although he had manifested a re- 
markable adaptability for mechanics. He loved to 
work with materials, rather than with abstract 
ideas. The conference led to that thought that 
boys are inclined to hold to certain erroneous 
notions and ambitions and need guidance at an 
early stage of their studies 


The Question of Fiscal Independence 


Another panel was conducted which sought to 
bring out the merits and demerits of fiscal inde- 
pendence in school admin’stration. It defined the 
dividing line between state and local functions, 
and finally centered upon the relations which a 
school system bears to the local city council. One 
contention was that if the state aimed to control 
the schools it must also provide adequate support 
A local school board is directly responsible to the 
taxpayers and hence should not be handicapped 
by other agencies as to its expenditures. A school 
board that is free to act is more likely to observe 
economy in building a budget than one which is 
under the control of other agencies. Long-range 
planning is impossible when the school authorities 
are dependent rather than independent 

A central purchasing agency in a community, it 
was held, would prove disastrous to the school 
system. It would center the selection and purchase 
of supplies in the city hall and ignore the real 
needs of the schools 

4 discussion of the question of transportation 
resulted in the common agreement that the opera- 
tion of the system must be under the direct con- 
trol of the school authorities and that some one 
person designated must be held responsible. Such 
person must familiarize himself with the equip- 
ment and the repairs and the character of the 
drivers in order to insure safety 

A resolution was adopted which directed changes 
in the constitution and bylaws of the association 
whereby smaller school boards in the rural dis- 
tricts were given better representation. The new 
directors elected were O. L. Gray, Platteville, W 
J. Sleeman, Superior, and H. V. Meissner, 
Milwaukee 


SCHOOL 


During the month of 
contracts let in 37 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


March, Dodge reported 
Eastern states, for 202 edu- 
cational and science buildings. These involved 
a total floor area of 1,572,000 sq. ft., and will 
be valued at $9,291,000 

During March, contracts were let in eleven 
western states for 29 school buildings, at a cost of 
$2,040,300. A total of 32 additional projects in 
preliminary stages were reported, with preliminary 
estimates of $2,131,500 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of March, 1940, bonds for 
school-building construction were sold in the sum 
of $2,467,025. The average rate of interest reached 
the low point of 2.62 per cent. 

During the month short-term notes and tax- 
anticipation notes were sold for $3,362,100 
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SECRETARIES!. 


save time 


and energy 


SECRETARIES LIKE this 
feature. It personalizes your ma- 
chine .. . seven positive adjust- 
ments from very light to extra 
heavy. Once set it stays set... out 
of sight... away from meddling 
hands. Phone any L C Smith 
representative for free demon- 
stration. 





SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New edition of “Tips toTyp- 
ists."’ Useful little booklet 
of time-saving ideas on typ- 
ing. Also explains special 
LC Smith features. Mail cou- 
pon. 


‘THE NEW 
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NEW CONCEALED TOUCH SELECTOR 





| LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
| Desk 5, 153 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


T 


1 
I 


Maybe some of your “Tips to Typists’’ would | 


Sipe Speed LCSMITH ': 











| be new to me. Please send free copy | 
| 
| 
b Abbr e8 Be | 
.. . new freedom for secretaries | civ State | 
SP GD GN Game GED GEES GED GEES GED GED GED GED GED eu con eae ean axl 
happier. The book constantly turns to the moral of easily memorized formulas are recommended 





New Books 





Public Buildings: A Survey of Architecture 


By C. W. Short and R. Stanley Brown. Cloth, 
088 pages. The Federal Works Agency, Wash 
ngton, D. C 

This is a ponderous volume and illustrates 620 


projects out of a total of 26,000 built between 
1933 and 1939, with the financial assistance of 
the Public Works Administration. The projects 


include city halls and courthouses, state admin 


strat:ve buildings, municipal police and _ fire 
stations, civic centers, armories, memorial audi 
toriums, libraries, etc 


Interest in this somewhat remarkable document 
enhanced in an array of college and school 
buildings. They include dormitories, elementary 
ind high schools. Each building is accompanied 
with floor plans and descriptive material 

While most of the designs lean to the conven 
tional, others again are quite modernistic. On 
the whole, it must be said that the architects 
employed were given considerable latitude in 
finding new forms of expression and departures 


n plan and exterior design. Nor can there be 
any doubt in the statement that a memorable 
contribution has been made to the public school 


housing of this country 

The number of new school buildings provided 
Was 1.324, and 529 additions. The total cost was 
$260,395 473 


This Way Please 

By Eleanor Boykin. Cloth, xii-336 pages. Price 
$1.40. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. } 

This supplementary text for high-school us 


devoted entirely to the principles and every 
lay practice of good manners, and to an extended 
xplanation of conventional usages in school, 
ome, business, and social life. The author holds 
to the common-sense reasons for good manners 
and their values for making life easier and 


} 


basis of good manners but 
at an explanation 
World Geography 

By A. W. Abrams and E. L 
325 pages. The Iroquois 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 

This basal text, planned for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades, is intended to give the pupils 
geographic knowledge, and show how men make 
their living under various conditions of climate, 
soil, population, industry, trade, natural resources, 
governmental setups, etc 

The book strongly emphasizes the reasons for 
the conditions of life under the greatest variety 
of typical situations. It strongly implements the 
student’s knowledge of geographic facts so that 
he may apply them to his daily life 

The book is fully illustrated with photographs, 
graphs, and charts, and has an adequate collec 
tion of maps that have been simplified and that 
are correspondingly easy to read and significant 
The South American Handbook 

Edited by Howell Davies. Cloth, 54 and 703 
pages. Price, $1. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, N. Y 

Th’'s is the seventeenth annual edition of an 
English work which has become the standard 
travelers’ guide to Central and South America 
It is to be hoped that Wilsons will take over the 
editing of the book and make it completely 
American 
Modern Agricultural Mathematics 

By Maurice Nadler. Cloth, 309 pages. Price, $2 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York, N. ¥ 

This text is addressed to students in rural and 
village h‘gh schools where agriculture is the pre 
dominant vocational interest. Two features com 
mend the book: Part I provides a comprehensive 
review of arithmetic and an introduction to al 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The applica 
tion of principles is to a wide variety of agricul 
tural, forestry, farm-land, and_ rural-business 
problems. While the emphasis is upon mathema 
tically correct procedures, short cuts, and the us 


never quite arrives 


Thurston. Cloth, 
Publ'shing Company, 


for practical use in the field. Part II provides a 
detailed presentation of the numerical and busi 
ness aspects of scientific dairying, cattle raising, 
farm financing, farm business, et 


Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics (Grade 8) 
By De Groat and Young. Cloth, 348 pages 
Mlustrated. Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, 
N. ¥ 
This book completes the series of textbooks 


tor grades 3 to &. It treats all the essentials of 


inthmetic and applies them to practical life 
Stuations such as: Per Cents in Everyday Life; 
Banking; Interest and Money; Insurance; Taxes; 
Putting Money to Work; and How a Family 


Uses Arithmetic. In addition to these elementary 
functional uses of arithmetic 
practical Geometric Constructions and 
ments, Algebra, Graphs, and Proportion 

There are frequent reviews ard tests and con 
sderable oral or mental work 
is usually complete. The authors are thoroughly 
fam liar wth the practical problems of methods 
of teaching arithmetic as well as those of choos 
ine the contents of a curriculum in the light oi 
the results of modern research 
Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Children 

By Samuel A. Kirk. Cloth, xi + 225 pages 
Price, $1.50. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass 

This book explains the underlying problems of 
teaching slow-learning children to read. It out 
lines in detail, the research and the practical ob 
servations of psycholog’sts and special teachers of 
slow children, and places at the disposal of the 
school administrator and the average teacher, a 
great body of information on the difficulties of 
teaching those skills in reading which are funda 
mental to practically all education of slow-learn 
subnormal children 

The most valuable sections of the book are 
those which outline the detailed recommendations 
for methods to be followed for initial instruction 
of the children step by step, the author outlines 


there are units on 


Measure 


The general index 


ing and mentally 
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Ready and Able... 


to meet whatever school may offer . . . because prepara- 
tion and a good foundation have made them so. » » » 
School books too, are ready and able to meet the hard 
tests of the classroom when their foundation is Binders 
Board . . . the solid single ply board manufactured to 
meet the requirements of bookbinding. » » » Covers of 
Binders Board have proved their superiority so thor- 
oughly that the majority of all textbook publishers insist 
upon its use in all their books. However, to make sure 
that you obtain the full value from your textbook budget 
we suggest that you include this clause in all your 
book orders; 





“Books to be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.”’ 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. Fandango Mills .... . Milburn, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . Monroe, Mich. FibreboardProductsinc. SanFrancisco,Cal 
The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
Shyrock Brothers... . Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


















Indians, animal friends, brownies, and elves. The vocab For the school year 1 data are given for the ain 





how the teacher is to analyze and attack the prob 











. ulary includes 408 new words, of which more than 80 tems of genera yntt nstruction, operation of pla 
; ‘ she is to carry along patiently and , me. * ree 
lem, and how he L t m1 hild , ; d per cent are included in the Gates-Thorndike list naintenance of plant, auxiliary agencie ind fixed charge 
in spite ol setbacks unt the child Ras acquires Research Applied to Business Education Let's Take Turns 
the ability and the confidence to read at least the By Jenjamin R Haynes and Clyde W. Humphrey By Lois G. Neme Cloth, 118 pages The Mac ian 
simplest mater-als. For the average teacher un Cloth, 218 pages. Price, $2. The Gregg Publishing C Company, New York, N. ¥ 
“wT iT eader 1 the nocr 
doubtedly, the chapter on “The Reading Pro pany, New York, N. This is an advanced first reader it Dem ra y 
gram for the Dull-Normal Child” will be most This book outlines very briefly the principal methods of Readers Series. A number of the concepts which childret 
gvest , research as applied to education, and particularly to busi- are to absorb seem rather difficult for first and second 
suggestive ot thu ge tg ein Aged eee sage lr Pier gradet 
TT : ess educatior 1e authors ve appare ’ ight th ; 
PUBLICATIONS teed ie cuniions sind sieve ts ch ndererad d Practical Measurements for School Administrators 



































Some Current Information Relative to Miscellaneous oe ter alia telmeuentien iat tenant By M. C. S. Noble, Jr. Cloth, 330 pages. Price, $ 
Practices and Materials Used in the Nebraska Schools ? mr a an eiiiad onialk oa The International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa 
in 1939-40 ae : " ge , a * ; This book sk the surface of practical mathemat 
By L. M. Hauptman. Paper, 34 pages. Published by ; nates Phe k q “ys accurate hs 1 | : il, a ¥ 1s applied to the scenes Gh aha tuts The on 
the author at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr eho gore “tm - SS ee a ny i yhasis throughout is on established and widely used de 
A summary of replies to a questionnaire on current a ve student ather good gra o Foxe tarn es for asuring the products of the schools and for 
school practice received from 604 Nebraska schools rhe proble of selecting and he eloping a research topic. It presenting the results of these measurements in graph 
naterial is divided into seven groups and_ includ all to be feared that a book like the present w give studer nd tabular fort There may be considerable disagree 
tenth- and eleventh- grade schools. No attempt has been too limited an nderstanding of a_ wide riety of ex ent oncerning the alidity and utility of measuring 
made to evaluate the practice tremely difficult theories and principles of research nd teacher efficic f easuring intelligence, and of using 
Mathematics in Action will lead the to use these without a full appreciatior tatistical interpretations for judging the ultimate values 
Book II. By Walter W. Hart and Lorda D. Jahn 1 the tations of the scientific method and the correct f any aspect f school services. For ordinary reporting 
Cloth, 370 pages. Price, 96 cent D. ¢ Heath & Com ne f conclusions drawn from a purely statistica yste purposes and for making comparisons, the procedures and 
pany, Boston, Mass f working the types of materials suggested by the author are un 
This book addressed to second-year junior-high-school Heath Workbook in General Mathematics estionably the most widely used and practical 
lasses. has as its central objective, an understanding of Books IT and IT. Paper, 144 pages each. Price + cent Regulations of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
the place and use of mathematics in present-day fe each. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Ma for Installation of Air Conditioning, Warm Aijr 
Among the topics presented are mensuration, percentage These book are planned to ace pany Hart & Jahr Heating, Air Cooling, and Ventilating Systems 
insurance banking, taxes, and investments Additional Vathemati n Action. Books I and II. The first book Paper page Published by the National Board 
hapters take up geometry as applied to industry and ntended for the first vear f the nior high schoc Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, N. ¥ 
business, indirect measurement, the solution. of problems provide 1 very nlete review of the fundamentals of rhis pamphlet contains the complete regulations and 
by the use of equations, and positive and negative num arithmetic Applications throughout are to personal and spersedes the edition of July 15, 1937, as amended by 
bers. Informal diagnostic tests cleverly presented as sur business proble ncluding mensuration, percentage, et the supplement of August 1, 1938 
vey tests _and cumulative reviews are especially strong Book II avain reviews arithmetic and introduces a wide Checklist of Safety and Safety Education 
features of the work ariety of simple algebraic and geometric problems Paper, 30 pages. Price 25 cents. Published by the 
— +o - Dna Boards, 62 pages. Price, $1.50. Long- or mee wenty ' . , | t TS Se f the National Education Association 
, a a i Commons” Sas Sen. 8 By Beulah Amidon. Paper, 32 pages. I rice, 10 cents Washington. D. ( 
mit is difficult to me whether the text or the illustra Published by the I nited States Department of Labor, and A check list of safety containing 214 pertinent ques 
tions of this book are the more attractive. Children can distributed by arcane Burdett & Company, New York ons on important aspects of the s hool safety program 
not fail but enjoy the romance of the great work which This pamphlet deals with the unemployment rroblen rhe questions cover fire exit drills, fire-fighting equip 
is transforming the Zuider Zee into farm land for the ind the practice on the part of employers to eliminate ent, street safety and bus transportation, safety instruc- 
growing population of Holland men who have reached the age of forty. tion, and school maintenance. An extensive bibliography 
We Grow Up Comparison of Costs Per Pupil in Average Daily At- s appended, containing check lists, codes, manuals, and 
By Arthur I. Gates, Miriam B. Huber, and Celeste C tendance in Ohio City and Exempted Village School safety standards 
Peardon. Cloth, 248 pages. Price, 88 cents. The Ma Districts, July, 1938, to June, 1939 Second Number Book 
millan Company, New York, N. Y Paper, 21 pages. Prepared by T. C. Holy and issued by By John R. Clark. Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton 
This is the second reader in the Work and Play Series the Bureau of Educational Research, Columbus, Ohio Paper, 96 pages. Price, 32 cents. World Book Co 
of readers. It has the very valuable purpose of interesting This is an analysis of the current expenses and tota Yonkers, N. ¥ 
children in the work done by their elders in the city and payments per pupil in average daily attendance in the This is the second in a series of number books, and 


in the country. Important sections are also devoted to 109 city and 75 of the 77 exempted village school district is planned for second-grade children 
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it is one of America’s leading 
industries in Number 


of Establishments* 
> DW me'risisues 22,751 

hh 
> WW hwricrorrs . 20,616 


- a > MANUFACTURERS ne 3,364 


*U.S. Census of Manufactures “ a 


This major industry, with print- 






















ing establishments in practically every 
community throughout the United States, 
provides more opportunities for employ- 
ment of young Americans. Now, when 
American industry is in need of better 
trained workers along specialized lines 

. itis important that the basic training 
of the future craftsmen in printing should 


begin in the vocational schools. 


Send for your copy of the instructive free 


booklet "Why Teach Printing ?” today ! 


. ‘ 
American Type Founders 
Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue « Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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CALL IN AN 
IRWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


NOW e 


You have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by calling in a nearby IRWIN SEAT- 
ING Company representative and letting 
him assist you in planning Your Fall require- 
ments NOW! His extensive experience as 
well as that of our home office expert plan- 
ning staff are at your command. This costs 
you nothing, involves no obligation; yet it 
assures the best possible selection of equip- 
ment and places you in position to order 
early and thereby dispel all worries over 
depleted stocks, substitutes, ‘‘on time deliver- 
ies” and the like. Why not drop us a line 
TODAY advising that you would like to 


have our representative call? 


The IRWIN line covers every classroom and 
auditorium requirement with equipment of 
finest design and construction—the product 
of over 35 years of specialized manufacture. 
Prices reflect the economy of large volume 


| production. Catalog on request. 





»IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


New York Office: 381 Fourth Avenue 
Territorial Offices: Throughout U.S.A. 
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Wouldn't you like to have 
on your classroom floor 






























































































a quick-dry finish your own 
janitor applies with a mop 
that penetrates so deeply into 
the grain 
that it can never show wear 
or traffic lanes 
and can be kept clean with 

~ Justa dustless mop? 


You get all this plus a beautiful 
floor when you order 


PENETRATING 


SEALO-SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
The HUNTINGTON <== LABORATORIES he 


OEnvER HUNTINGTON. INDIANA = ronoxro 






















































































before going to Marinette 


° @ Supt. | I. Gamoitt, of Berthoud, Col has a! 
News of Superintendents nounced his take effect of 


resignation to at the close 











the school vear 


a ee ee ae @ Supt. W. A. Kincat, of Montpelier, Vt., has beet 


re-elected for the noxt vear 





























@ Supt. T. R. McGeorce, of Brooklyn, Iowa, has re @ Supt. H. G. Hecpaut, of Nicollet, Minn has beet 
signed and will become a special representative for the re-elected for his ninth year 
John C. Winston Book Company @ Supt. R. D. Harrison, of Dermott, Ark has beet 















































@ Supt. R. V. Linpsey, of Galesburg, Ill has been re-elected for another year 
re-elected for a three-year term @ Vir. G. VANNEST formerly prine ipal f the Harr 
@ Supr. | A. Huston. of Lake City. Mich.. has been Teachers’ College f St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
re-elected for his twelfth vear t in administrative position in the Instruction Depart 










































































@ SuP! I W Wi t of York Nebr has been re int. Mr. Vannest will be engaged in work ir onnectior 
elected for a three-yea ter with the Straver scho« irvey 

@ Mr. Grorce |} WATSON f Marinette Wis has @ Supt J. O. Lewis, of Fulton, Ky has been re 
been elected superintendent f hools at Wauwautosa elected for another year 
Wis. He succeeds William T. Darling, who is retiring at @ Supt. CLraupe V. Courter, of Cincinnati, Ohi ha 
the close of the school year. Mr. Watson a graduate been re-elected for a five-vear term, with an increase u 
of Lawrence College and holds a aster of arts degree alary 
from the University of Wisconsin. He was a _ high-schoo @ Supr. ( I Duprey, of Henderson, Ky has beet 
principal at Stevens Point and River Fa ind served a re-elected for a twentieth term 
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@ Mr. M. M. Sreen, assistant to the superintendent of 
buildings of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed to suc. 
ceed Mr. C. L. Wooldridge as Superintendent of Buildings 
Mr. Wooldridge will continue in the department in the 
capacity of Associate Superintendent of Buildings 

@ Supt. W. W. Borpen, of Whiting, Ind has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, beginning August 1 

@ Supt. CrareNnce M. DANNELLY, of the city and 
county schools of Montgomery, Ala., has been re-elected 
for another four-year term. During his administration, the 
curriculum has been revised, progress has been made in 
the professional preparation of teachers, the financial con- 
dition of the schools has been improved, school-building 
ind repair projects have been undertaken, and_ teachers 
salaries have been increased. The administration of the 
schools has been improved in various ways, particularly in 
the appointment of an administrative council which passes 
on all policies prior to their recommendation to the board 
by the superintendent 

@ Supt. WitttaAm F. Voce. of Jeffersonville, Ind., has 
been appointed a member of a committee which is t 
study the problem of adult education in the State of 
Indiana 

@ Supt. R. H. Witson, of Alpena, Mich.. has been 
re-elected for another yeat 

@ Supr. | I Mitier, of Hannibal, Mo.. has been 
re-elected for the next school year 

@ Supt. Ratpu Irons, of Evansville. Ind.. has _ beer 
appointed a member of a commission to study hew torms 
of occupational education and academic subjects 

@ Supt. T. M. Conran, of Fulton, Mo., has been re 
elected for the next year 

@ Supt. H. |} Patton, of Addicks, Tex.. has been rx 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. CnHaries | Emery, of Gallup. N. Mex., has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Artuur Keerr, of Piper City. Ill, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Paxton, to succeed F. Ff 
Scatterday 

@ Supt. M. O. Lokenscarp, of Kenyon, Minn has 
been re-elected for another school year 

@ Mr. W. S. Huesner, former school superintendent at 
Salina, Kans., died at his home on March 8. He retired 
two years Ante 

@ Supr. B. M. Dursin, of New Riegel, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. J. B. Woopsipe has been appointed acting super 
intendent of schools at Willoughby, Ohio. He succeeds | 
M. Otis 

@ Supt. A. N. McCartum, of Austin, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a five-year term 

@ Supr. A. B. Lone, of LeClaire, lowa, has been re 
elected tor another year 

@ Supt. W. D. McKee, of Shenandoah, lowa, has been 
re-elected for the next year 

@ Supt. N. E. Demoney, of Estherville, lowa, has beer 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. V. T. Hancock, of Grundy Center, lowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year tern 

@ Supt. O. B. Puicuips, of Luverne, Minn., has beet 
re-elected for a tenth tern 


@ Dr. Witttam H. Homes, superintendent of scho 


at Mt. Vernon, N. \ has announced his retirement a 
the end of the school year in June 
@ Supt. Hucu 8S. Bonar, of Manitowoc, Wis., has beet 


re-elected a three-vear tert with an annual salary of 


SH SUD 

@ Mr. Paut D. Haynir of Rusville Nebr has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Edgewater, Colo 

@ Supt. ArtHur E. Erickson, of Ironwood, Mich., has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. J. O. Lewis, of Fulton, Ky has been re-elected 
for the next year 

@ Super. R. A. GRETTENBERGER, of Imlay City, Mich 
has been re-elected 

@ Supt. ( M. Barpen, of LaRue, Ohio, has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. Eart S. Situ, of Ottawa, Ohio, has been re 
elected for the next year 

@ Mr. W. J. ALexaANnver, of Central Lake, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Northport 

@ Supt. H. N. Peterson, of Alexandria, Minn., has beet 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. E. L. Fraker, of Mangum, Okla., has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Mr. James N. Pepper, of Waldron, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Petersburg 

@ Supt. K. C. Situ, of West Liberty, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Super. W K. Davipson, of Jackson, Ky has _ beet 
re-elected for a fifth term 

@ KENNETH R. PaTTERSON, superintendent of schools ol 
Mayfield, Ky., has resigned in order to accept the pres! 
dency of Bethel Woman's College at Hopkinsville, Ky 


a stne 
He will assume his new position in July, after completing 


a service { seventeen years in Mayfield 
e@ Supt. A. ALTON GARCELON, Jr., of Biddeford, Me 
has been re-elected for a third three-year tern In addi 


Ss as 


tion to his regular work, Superintendent Garcelon ac 


supervisor of the adult evening-school program and of the 


cational schools conducted in the local mills and shops 
@ Supt. Georce R. Ropinson, of Caro, Mich has beet 
re-elected for another year 

@ Mr. Lee Cuine has been elected 
school board at Monett, M« 


resident of the 
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Jefferson Grade School, Ottawa, 
IHinois ; 


Louis H. Gerding, Architect 
Milton W. Pillinger, Contractor 


Answers to both sides of the School Window Question 


ON THE OUTSIDE... Fenestra Windows 


have beauty in themselves and add 
greatly to the attractiveness of any school 
building. Their slender, steel frames and 
muntins and attractively proportioned 
glass areas harmonize with the archi- 


tectural design. 
ON THE INSIDE... they flood every 


room with daylight; their projected ven- 
tilators open and close easily ... never 
sticking or warping...to provide fresh air 
without drafts, yet locking tightly against 
storms. They offer protection against fire. 

Their first cost is low because they are 
delivered to the job, assembled, primed, 
complete, saving time, labor and material. 


Maintenance 


costs are low because 


they are easily washed from inside the 


building and because small glass lights 
can be economically replaced when 
broken. Telephone the local Fenestra 
Office (in all principal cities) or write— 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 





SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR 


1937-38 


The United States Office of Education has 
released the preliminary statistics of public 
school systems of the United States for 1937- 
38. The figures indicate a decrease in the 
child population and a decline in school en- 
rollments due to lessened birth rates. The 
greatest school population was July 1, 1934, 
when the Census Bureau estimated the num- 
ber at 32,392,749. As of July 1, 1938, the 
Phipps Foundation estimated that this same 
population was 30,789,000, or a decline of 
5 per cent during the four-year period 
According to the Phipps Foundation, a further 
dropping off of school population of about 
9 per cent may be expected 


Enrollment Changes 


Enroliments continuously increased from 9,867, 
395 in 1880 to 26,434,193 in 1934 when they were 
the greatest in the history of the public schools 
From July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1938, there was a 
drop of 459,085 or 1.7 per cent in enrollments. In 
1880, 65.5 per cent of the school population was in 
public day schools. This percentage has gradually 
increased until 1938 when it was 84.4 per cent 

Elementary enrollments showed a continued in 
from 9,757,118 in 1880 to 21,278,593 in 
1930. Since 1930 elementary enrollments have con 
tinued to decrease. These decreases for each of the 
four biennials ended June 30, 1932, 1934, 1936, 
and 1938 respectively were 143,173, 370,383, 372, 
476, and 644,387. This is a total decrease of 1,530, 
419 or 7.2 per cent for the eight-year period 
Using the Phipps Foundation estimates we may 
expect a further decline of 1,551,000 or 7.8 per 
cent for the seven-year period ending June 3 
1945, after which we may anticipate an increas¢ 

In contrast with the elementary grades, enroll 
ments in the past four years, or the traditional 
high-school grades, have shown a continual in 
crease. Falling birth rates have about reached the 


crease 


point where we would expect decreases in high- 
school enrollments but the tendency of a greater 
percentage of the population to attend h‘gh school, 
will no doubt, put off for several years, the time 
when we may expect any falling off in the total 
high-school enrollments. High-school enrollments 
have approximately doubled each decade since 
1880, and the bicnnial increases for the four two 
year periods ending June 30 in 1932, 1934, 1936, 
and 1938 were respectively 740,599, 529,135, 305,- 
381, and 252,397. This is an increase of 1,827,517 
or 41.5 per cent for the eight-year period. This 
eight years’ increase equals the entire public high 
school enrollment in 1917 

High-School Graduates. There were 1,035,079 
public high-school graduates reported by individ 
ual high schools to the Office of Education in 
1937-38. In 1920, 39.7 per cent graduated of the 
class that entered high school in 1916, in 1930, 
42.5 per cent graduated of the class that entered 
in 1926, and in 1938, 52.3 per cent graduated of 
the class that entered in 1934. This means that the 
present high school has a much better holding 
power than the high school of eighteen years ago 

{ttendance. Although enrollments decreased 1.7 
per cent from 1934 to 1938, the average daily 
attendance decreased only .7 of 1 per cent. The 
term is 2.3 days longer and pupils have attended 
3.4 days per year more than in 1934 


Personnel and Salaries 


Instructional and Supervisory Personnel and 
Salaries. Teaching personnel increased 25,368 or 
2.8 per cent between 1936 and 1938, and 49,399 
or 5.7 per cent since 1934 when it had become 
lower due to the depression. The average salary 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors had reached 
the highest point in 1930 when the average salary 
was $1,420. In 1932 and 1934 salaries had fallen 
to $1,417 and $1,227 respectively. During 1936 
and 1938 salaries had again risen to $1,283 and 
$1,374 respectively. Conditions in the various states 
make considerable difference in average salaries. If 
New York City and Buffalo are taken from New 
York State, the state average becomes $1,565 in- 
stead of $2,322. In most southern states the low 


salaries of Negro teachers helps to make the aver- 
age low. In Mississippi the average salary of 
white teachers is $630, while the state average for 
Negro teachers is only $215 per year. Urban teach- 
ers for the country: as a whole get more than 
double the salary of those in rural areas including 
towns of less than 2,500 population 

Expenditures. Current expenditures amounted 
to $1,870,089,658 in 1938, the highest of any year 
to date. This amount does not include $114,102,- 
250 for interest. The annual cost per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance was $83.87. This is the high- 
est for any year except 1930 when it was $86.69 
This amount is over five times as much as it was 
in 1900, when the cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance was $16.48. Capital outlay for 1938 is 
$238,853,496 which is four times as great as it 
was in 1934 when it was the lowest for about 33 
years 

Buildings. The number of buildings continue 
to decrease due to consolidation of schools and 
the discontinuance of one-teacher schools in rural 
areas. During the past eight years there has been 
a decrease of 26,555 one-teacher schools, an aver- 
age 3,319 fewer each year. The following nine 
states have more than 5,000 one-room one-teacher 
schools: Illinois, 9,967; Towa, 8,850; Kansas, 
6,364; Kentucky, 5,357; Minnesota, 6,559; Mis 
souri, 7,208; Nebraska, 5,772; Pennsylvania 5,350; 
and Wisconsin, 6,081 

State Aid to Education. State aid to education 
from taxation and appropriation increased from 
15 per cent in 1926 to 29.4 in 1936 but there was 
an increase of only 4/10 of 1 per cent between 
1936 and 1938. A greater share of state money for 
school purposes tends to equalize educational op 
portunity throughout a state 


@ Supt. Artnuur A. Ratner, of Ionia, Mict has beer 
ré-elected for another year 

@ Mr. Water J. ALexanper, of Central Lake, Mich 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Northport 
for the next school year 

@ Supt. RoLtanp Stroiie, of Michigamme. Mich... ha 
been re-elected for a second term 

@ Mr. Ernest Ropinson has been elected president of 


the school board at Littleton. Mass 
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use DAYTON SAFETY LADDERS 
















The perfect all-around 


SAFETY LADDER 


for your school 


. . that’s why, in schools all over the 
country, the first choice of maintenance 
men is the Dayton Safety Ladder. Only 
on the broad, firm platform of a Dayton 
Safety Ladder, does he have that confi- 
dence and assurance of safety that en- 
ables him to work faster, safer. 






Ladder jobs are shortened; extra men re- 
quired to steady ordinary ladders are 
eliminated. Dayton Safety Ladders, made 
of tested airplane spruce, combine. great 
strength with lightness of weight. Dayton 
Safety Ladders — with their STANDARD 
safety shoes are “as safe as standing 
on the floor.’ 
























DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


Co. 


121 W. THIRD STREET 


As Safe as Standing on the Woo. Wes 
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For catalogue address: — Dayton Safety Ladder 
Co., 121 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Thecdore Rceosevelt Elementary School 


a complete educational building and _ financial 


SCOTTSBLUFF COMPLETES BUILDING 


PROGRAM building, des.gned in_ modernisti¢ lines, is similar survey was made under the direction of Dr AK 
aKRAT in plan to the Longfellow School except that it O. Broady and Dr. W. H. Morton, of the Uni 
The board of education at Scottsbluff, Nebr., has twenty-four classrooms versity of Nebraska. The local direction of the 
has just completed a $375,000 school-building In order to provide facil:ties for a modernized program was by the board of education: Dr 
program which provides the community with a elementary-school program in the Bryan Elemen Frank W. Plehn, president; John F. LeRoy, vice 
modern school plant tary School the building has been enlarged by the _ president; Harry J. Wisner; Frank T. Slemmons; 
The two main units are elementary-school construction of a music room, an assembly room Dr. D. H. Reinhardt; H. I. Bomgardner; Paul 
buildings. The Longfellow School is a complete and two grade rooms F. Stuve, secretary. The educational planning 
elementary-school building housing a kindergarten The Junior College, which is an integral part locally was led by Superintendent J. E. Shedd 
and grades one to six. It has sixteen classrooms, of the city school system, has been housed in 
an auditorium, a kitchen, a library, and office an old elementary-school building which has been ANNOUNCE MINNESOTA SHORT 
rooms. The plan has been developed for maxi completely remodeled and enlarged. The new COURSE FOR ENGINEERS 
mum service in a progressive program of educa wings provide a library, a chemistry department AND JANITORS 
tion and community activities. The classroom office space, and social rooms. The equipment is The University of Minnesota will offer its 
and corridor floors are covered with battleship as modern and as up to date as is found in annual short course for janitors and engineers 
linoleum. Individual steel lockers have been built any of the colleges in the state. The enrollment . 


“sp . June 10 to 14. Housekeeping and sanitation, heat- 
in. In addition to ample windows, each room is IS 165 students ing and ventilation, and maintenance and man- 
fitted with semi-indirect lighting units. Heat is The 


sa Federal b pdalaggieenrnge aided the local pro agement are the three main heads under which 
provided by a complete fan system. The enroll gram with a 45-per-cent PWA grant. The work instruction is carried on 


ment is 530. was initiated by Mr. Archer L. Burnham and 
KANSAS JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


The fourteenth series of the Kansas Janitor- 
Engineer Schools will be held June 3-7, in Wich- 
ita; June 10-14, in Topeka; and June 17-21, in 
Hays. Mr. Laurence Parker, of the Kansas Teach- 
ers’ College, Pittsburg, is director 

Among the topics to be discussed will be house- 
keeping, heating and ventilation, preventing fires, 
and summer repairs. There will be a recognition 
service in honor of certified janitors 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ The school board at Springfield Place, Mich., has re 
ganized with the election of WiLtttAM F. SPENCER 4s 
president; Davin H. Dyas as secretary; and Herpert | 
BLocK as treasurer 

@ Dr. S. ALLAN CHALLMAN, of Minneapolis, Minn 


has been appointed assistant director of the Bureau ol 
Child Guidance of the New York City school system 

@ Dr. Evucene A. COoLiicaAn has announced his retire 
nent as president of Hunter College, in New York City 
Dr. Colligan has been on a leave of absence which would 
have expired on August 31 


: . : : @ Dr. Francis C. Bates has been re-elected president 
Exterior View, Longfellow Elementary School, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. of the school board at Milton, Mass 
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FURNITURE... 





Before buying important equipment, you will want 
to have these questions answered: Who makes it? 
What schools are now using it? How well is it 
made? How practical has it proved to be? How 


well does it stand up? 


Your consideration of Walrus laboratory or vocational 





Is the cost reasonable? 


answers. 


page. 
crete detail. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


furniture may have already given you part of the 
An easy way to get the rest of the an- 
swers is simply to underline the questions that in- 
terest you, clip the advertisement, and send to us 
with your name and address written into margin of 


We will write you by return mail, in con- 








UNIT COSTS OF INCREASING 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


(Continued from page 40) 


This is calculated in a similar fashion to the 
other one, but in both the numerator and 
the denominator the average cost is that of 
the given year (that is, the year for which the 
index number is be:ng calculated), instead of 
for the base year. 

Index numbers 53 and 54 are closely related 
mathematically. In the case of the former, the 
quantities are weighted by the base year cost 
relationship; in the case of the latter, the quanti- 
ties are weighted by the cost relationships of 
each given year. Fisher points out that one index 
number is the “factor antithesis’ of the other 
This means that, for any two designated years, 
formula 53 used with the first of them as a 
base will give the same results as formula 54 
ised with the second year as a base, and vice 
versa. When 53Q is employed, the number of 
equivalent pupils is derived from the relative 
costs of the base year. When 54Q is employed, 
the cost per equivalent pupil is equal to the 
weighted average of the pupil costs on the 
different levels, for any given year, the weighting 
being by the base year quantities. Formula 54Q 
therefore g.ves the costs which would have 
obtained if there had been no change in the 
proportion of high-school and elementary-school 
pupils since the base year. (The parallel state 
ment for the other index number in each of the 
ibove cases is more complex 

The choice between various index number 
formulas is not great, if one confines himself to 
the better ones. The range over the eleven-year 
span for Cincinnati is given for each of six 
different index numbers in Table III. Fisher’ 
regards # 353 as the most accurate and # 2153 
is a close approximation. Formula 53 has been 
ised by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for vears in calculating its index num 


le it pr 7771 241 


bers, and a recent revision of procedure” is 
still based upon this same structure. Both # 53 
and # 54 are in general use. It will be noted 
from Table III that one of them tends to be 
higher and the other lower than # 353; when 
the two are averaged therefore they tend to 
compensate. Index numbers 353, 2153, and 8053, 
are various forms of average of these two basic 
index numbers 

Formula 6053 may also be regarded as a sort 
of average between # 53 and # 54. It is, techni- 
cally, the same formula as #53, but employs 
the cost weighting representative of a number of 
years, instead of the cost weighting of only one 
year (the base year in the case of # 53 and the 
given year in the case of # 54). If one takes, as 
this broadened base, the average of the costs for 
the different groups (or the average cost rela- 
tionship of the different groups, which is practi- 
cally the same thing) he obtains a value between 
those given by #53 and # 54, as shown in 


Table III. 


TABLE III. Comparison of Values Given 
by Six Different Quantity Index Number 
Formulas for First and Last Years 

of Cincinnati Data 
530 540 353Q 21530 6053Q 8053Q 
1928 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 
1938 118.7 115.8 117.2 117.4 117.1 117.2 


No. 6053Q is practically as easy to calculate as # 53Q, 


and gives results almost identical with #353Q which 
Fisher regards as the most accurate of all index numbers 


For any given period of years the writer 
prefers formula 6053Q on both logical and 
statistical grounds, assuming that one will use 
the average cost ratio for the period of years 


Slesse M. ( ind Samuel J. Dennis Revised Method 
of Calculatior f the Wholesale Price Index of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics.”’ Journal of the Amer 
ican Statistical A iation, 32:663-674, December, 1937 


It is the most easily calculated of the superior 
formulas. It can be simply explained as making 
the number of pupils comparable from year to 
year by equating high-school pupils to elemen- 
tary-school pupils on the basis of the average 
ratio of costs over the period—which is 
eminently fair, and meets any logical or pre 
judicial objections as to one’s choice between 
base year and given year cost weightings. Since 
it gives values reasonably close to those of # 54Q, 
it can also be explained in terms of those simple 
concepts which may be associated with # 54Q 
That is, specifically, it can be said to give, for 
any year, an average cost per pupil which is 
approximately the weighted average of the 
separate costs for the various levels (high school 
and elementary) of that year, the weighting being 
the average number of pupils respectively in high 
school and in elementary school during the 
entire period of years. In the event that one is 
considering an indefinite period of time reaching 
into the future, or a long period in the past over 
which there have been extreme changes, argu 
ments might be brought for preferring some other 
index number formula than # 6053 


Practical Points to Watch 


In dealing with index numbers there are a 
number of points which the calculator must 
watch, or he will go astray. In the first place, 
the quantity index number itself is a series of 
ratios, and not a number of pupils. It must be 
multiplied by the total number of pupils in the 
base year in order to give the number of 
comparable (weighted) pupils in any given year 
One must be careful not to multiply it by the 
number of pupils in the given year — because 
the index number itself contains the element of 
absolute increases as well as shifts in the propor 
tion of pupils in high school. If one has to use 
the number of pupils in the given year to 
multiply the index number by, then he must 
multiply the result by a coefficient consisting 
of the ratio of the total number of pupils in 
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the base year to the total number of pupils in 
the given year. (In some cases this coefficient 
can be combined algebraically with the index 
number formula, giving directly an index number 
which is freed from changes in total enrollment.) 

When one has deflated his series of annual ex- 
penditures, as has been done in Table II, such 
figures must not be divided by the number of 
pupils in each year, but by the number of pupils 
in the base year—for the reason explained 
above. Different index number formulas will give 
slightly different values for the current expendi 
tures—and they will also give different costs 
per standard or comparable pupil, so that the 
relationship between the deflated expenditures 
and the cost per pupil is constant for any one 


index number, and is equal to ~q,, or the 
total number of pupils in the school system 
in the base year 

It is possible to use cost ratios instead of 
actual costs if the same thing is done in both 
the numerator and denominator of the index 
number. That is, instead of using the actual 
cost of elementary-school pupils and of high 
school pup Is, one can use simply a ratio (e.g., 
1.5) which expresses the ratio of the average 


costs for the two groups 
for the elementary-school pupils is 1, and the 
cost for the other group (or groups) is the 
ratio figure. One should, however, use as many 
digits in a cost ratio as he desires to have 
significant in his final results; he will not use 
a cost ratio consisting of only two figures (as 
1.5) and expect an accurate answer in five 
figures (as 113.86). The use of cost ratios (and 
possibly some of the other methods that have 
been discussed) will give a number of weighted 
pupils for the base year which does not equal 
the actual number of pupils in that year. If one 
desires the number of weighted pupils for any 
one or more years he should calculate the num 
ber of pupils for all of the years in comparable 
fashion, and then multiply them all by a constant 
coefficient which makes the 
vear correct. Such a 


In that case, the cost 


for the base 
does not affect 


number 
procedure 


service. 


Consult a 
how 


gritty particles. 


Co.. 


Chicago, Illinois 


the accuracy of the 
amounts of the series 

It sometimes happens that one has more com 
plete data on one aspect of the number of 
pup.ls than on another. For instance one might 
want calculated on the basis of average 
daily membership but not have such figures by 
school level for all of the years, whereas he 
might have complete detailed data on average 
daily attendance. In such a case it would be 
entirely possible to use average daily attendance 
in the derivation of the index number, and then 
apply this index- number to the total number of 
pupils in average daily membership in the base 
year. This procedure does not lead to any funda 
mental error, though it 


ratios or the absolute 


costs 


is an approximation; it 
uses one trait for a weighting, and another for 
the basic number of units. It could be made 
slightly more accurate by applying to the index 
number the correction coefficient previously 
described (the ratio of the total number of pupils 
in ADA in the vear to the total number 
of pupils in ADA in each given year) and then 
multiplying the result by the 


base 


rec-_procal of a 


similar coefficient based upon average daily 
membership. If one makes different parts of his 
calculation at different times, it is easy to mix 


up the different aspects of the number of pupils 
in a way that leads to unsatisfactory results 
Carefully planned crosses, however, such as the 
above, may be used without apprec‘able error 

In practical situations the 
to how many groups should be handled sepa 
rately. Theoretically, it is desirable to handle 
each separate group of pupils (as evening elemen 
tary school, evening high school, etc.) as a 
distinct group, all the way through. Practically 
however, one may not have adequate data to 
do this, or it may be unduly burdensome. In such 
a case one may combine minor groups into some 
larger group for which adequate data are avail 
able, basing the combination on some ratio, such 
as the number of hours per year, and 
then use only the larger groups for the calcu 
lation of the index number and the subsequent 


question arises as 
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Other Gold Medal Products famous for dependability and high 
quality include Crayola Colored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed 
Crayon, Artista Water Colors, Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola 
Modeling Material and Shaw Finger Paint. 


Gold Medal Products Lead On Merit. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


unit costs. The fact that these several minor 
groups may have a slightly different cost per 
hour is relatively negligible, since they enter into 
the index number only as a matter of weighting, 
and not directly as the actual number of units 
which are divided into the aggregate expenditures 


Summary 
Changes in current expenditures from year to 
vear can be accounted for by one ot 
the following three elements 
1. A changed expenditure per pupil, consider- 
ing strictly comparable pupils 


more ol 


2. A change in the total number of pupils 
in school 

3. A change in the proportion of pupils in 
any one cost group 

Usually we are primarily concerned’ with 
element 1; but to get it we must take out 


>) 


both elements 2 
element 2 by 
pupils each 
in the costs 

This third element can _ be 
lating separate costs for each 
group (or school level, as high 
procedure does not give a 
whole school system. A quantity index number 
can be calculated which will remove this third 
element from the resulting cost figure, permitting 
a comparison of element 1 by itself 
a cost per pupil, or as a deflated 
expenditure 

The index number technique is rigorous, and 
is sanctioned as sound by statistics and by gen- 
eral use. It is a versatile technique, offering a 
number of different formulas which meet different 
criteria, and affording a means 


and 3. It is possible to remove 
divid ng by the total number of 
year. This leaves element 3. still 
calcu 
different cost 
school), but this 
cost for the 


removed by 


single 


either as 
total current 


also variety of 
ot use 

Under certain 
methods of calculation, as described 
give the same result as one or 
standard index number formulas 


The quantity index number 


some simple 
herein, will 
another of the 


circumstances, 


should be used 
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LOW IN COST 


¢ BUT favish IN LOOKS 


.... this floor of A rmstrongs Asphalt lile 


y . 
Ze a 


ERE’S proof that a low-cost floor can look 
like a million dollars. This floor-—Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile—is really inexpensive. 

In durability as well as looks, Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile is a smart buy, regardless of price. Its 
resilient asphaltic composition resists scuffing. The 
colorings can’t wear off because they run through 


the full thickness of the material. 


Its maintenance, too, is a savings feature. Routine 
sweeping, occasional washing and waxing are all 


the attention it requires. 


A wide range of colors and pattern effects are 
available in Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. All the in- 
formation you need is contained in our free, color- 
illustrated booklet, “Floor Beauty at Low Cost.”’ 
For your copy, write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 1212 
State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Concluded from page 98) 

not only for studying trends in the costs of a 
single school system (or any larger group, as a 
county, or state, or nation), but it should also be 
used when making place-to-place comparisons, in 
order to render the costs of different school sys- 
tems (for the same year or series of years) more 
directly comparable. The use of the quantita- 
tive index number in comparisons between dif- 
ferent school systems removes one element of 
difference in the situations and therefore makes 
the resulting comparisons more accurate. 


VAGARIES IN THE SCHOOL 
LAW 


(Continued from page 52) 


her resignation, she had not served for the 
period necessary to confer the right to tenure 
upon her under the Statute.” 

The prosecutrix had tendered her resignation 
before the expiration of the three-year period; 
that such resignation was duly accepted; and 
that she did not have “a period of employment 
of three consecutive years in that district.” 

It is clear that prosecutrix obta'ned no tenure 
rights until “after the expiration of a period of 
employment of three consecutive years.’’ There- 
fore having by her own act terminated the 
service before she became entitled to such rights, 
we are not dealing with a situation where an 
effort is made to avoid recognition of an existing 
right. It was within the competence of either 
party to terminate the service before the right 
had been acquired and prosecutrix concedes this 
would be lawful. This is what was done in the 
instant case 

The statutory right of tenure never having 
been acquired, the objection of the prosecutrix 

without merit 

You can readily see that this procedure could 
be kept up every three years and although a 
teacher would actually work without interruption, 
she would never secure the benefit of tenure 

Tenure is a technical statutory privilege and 
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Here's a colorful floor—in the auditorium of Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California, It's made up of the following Armstrong's Asphalt Tile patterns— 
Tan Marble, Old Rose Marble, Travertine Marble, and Pompeian Red. 





to come within its protective cloak all technical 
provisions of the law must be carried out. 

Another very interesting phase of teachers 
tenure was recently decided by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court in the case of Margaret M. Wall 
v. Jersey City Board of Education, causing a 
change to some degree in the generally conceived 
idea of tenure. 

It was long believed that a teacher, to come 
under the benefit of the tenure act, was required 
to hold a contract from year to year as a reg- 
ular teacher for the period of three calendar 
vears of three academic years with the com- 
mencement of work under a fourth contract 

This case negatives this theory —and the facts 
in the case are briefly these: Miss Wall was 
employed as a “substitute” teacher at .a per-diem 
wage, but served continuously at this basis from 
September 1, 1931, to January, 1936. The Jersey 
City board of education set up rules concerning 
substitute teachers and fixed certain examination 
qualifications for certification as a regular teacher 

It developed in the hearing that the Jersey City 
board of education compelled the teacher to 
absent herself several days in each term with 
the admitted reason to break tenure. The 
dominant factor in the case, however, was that 
the teacher taught regularly for more than three 
years with only occasional absences either caused 
by the board or regularly excused 

The commissioner of education in considering 
the question on appeal decided that the teacher 
had no claim to her position, her employment 
being a temporary one and her absence each 
term violating the continuous service requirement 
of the Tenure Act 

On appeal to the state board of education, the 
Commissioner’s decision was reversed holding in 
part “Illness, fam'ly bereavement and other legit 
imate causes for absence are a frequent occurrence 
and have not heretofore been regarded, as far 
as we are aware as grounds for avoiding the 
Statute.” 

The Tenure Act is silent on the question of 
methods of payment or contracts for service and 
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merely calls for “employment.” That she was 
paid at a per-diem rate instead of by the month 
or the year does not change the fact that she 
had regular, continuous employment 

It was also urged that Miss Wall failed to pass 
two examinations for a regular teaching position, 
one being given after she had served three years 
With respect to this phase the court held 
“Assuming that it was the intention of the board 
of education to provide a probationary period 
of its own, it could not by so doing prevent 
the operation of the tenure statute applicable 
to all teachers in the state.” 

“Nor can we agree,” says the Court, “that 
the appelant’s submission without protest to the 
instructions of her superiors that she absent 
herself on certain dates was a waiver of her 
right to employment under the Statute and even 
if she knew the Board’s practice and failed to 
protest against the instructions, that would not 
amount to such a waiver.” 

To this decision the Supreme Court subscribed 
in its affirmance of the state board’s opinion. 

It is impossible to go here into the question 
of breaking tenure operation on charges and 
hearing for the circumstances in each case are 
different. There is, however, an interesting line 
of cases where teachers have been dismissed by 
boards of education and the dismissals upheld 
by the courts 

These cases arise out of criminal charges 
brought against the teacher, and _ successfully 
defended by him in the criminal courts causing 
his acquittal. Subsequently the subject matter of 
these criminal complaints are used in preferring 
charges of conduct unbecoming a teacher and 
after hearing, dismissals followed 

Some _ grounds of these complaints have been 
assault, - forgery, adultery, correspondent in 
divorce cases 

\ clear discussion of the legal principles in 
volved in these circumstances is given by the 
court in a recent case involving a police officer 
(the principle involved is the same as with 
teachers ) 
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Absorbs the Blow and Protects the Child 


Nothing is finer for a playground then swings. And good EverWear Safety 
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One Thomas H , a police officer of and indictments were found in the criminal 
Jersey City, was indicted, and brought to trial courts 
on a charge of rape and acquitted. He was also The state senate exercising its prerogat.:ve held 
tried before the police commissioners on the a hearing in the matter and determined that the 
charge of conduct unbecoming an officer based changes were without merit, that S had 
on the same complaint, upon which the indict been regularly elected, and that he was entitled 
ment was found. He was found guilty and dis to be seated and he was seated 
missed. He appealed to the civil service com Following this dec‘sion the indictment in the 
mission who ordered his reinstatement based on criminal court was moved and § resisted 
the fact that his acquittal in the criminal courts trial, alleging among his defenses that this action 
prevented his dismissal on charges arising out placed him in double jeopardy, and that a con 
of the same transaction and on appeal (certioari) viction would be an encroachment by one in 
to the supreme court, it was said by the court dependent department of the government upon 
“Nor do we think that the acquittal disposed the prerogatives of another 
of the charges so that they may not be used The court however held that “There is no 
as grounds for dismissal. We think the proceed- such encroachment. S$ counsel may be right 








ings were entirely independent. The charge was in his claim that the determination of the senate 
conduct unbecoming an officer touching on _ js conclusive upon the question of the defendant’s 
assault on Mrs. M. There might have been an qualifications to sit in that body. That deter 
assault which would amount to conduct un mination the courts have not sought to reverse 
becoming an officer but which does not constitute or in anywise effect. But in like manner, that 
rape. The evidence might have been insufficient determination in no wise touches the right and 
to convince a jury beyond a reasonable doubt duty of the courts to proceed in the customary 
of the guilt of the accused of the crime of rape, way to exercise their power by impeachment, 
but still have clearly indicated the officer’s guilt conviction, and imprisonment, if that is the 
of unbecoming conduct justifying dismissal. We suitable punishment. If such imprisonment 
think the acquittal was not a bar to the dis prevents the attendance of the senator at the 
missal proceedings.” sessions of the legislative body of which he has 
These cases were all vigorously contested pri been found a fit member, that consequence is 
marily on the theory that the action on charges only an incident of the performance by one 
following acquittal in the criminal court placed governmental department of its constitutional 
the employee in double jeopardy, but as this functions and is not an invasion of the powers 
decision indicates the court refused to entertain of another department.” 
this theory. The title “Vagaries in the School Law,” under 
There is an interesting case in New York, which these cases have been detailed, is not used 
setting up the converse of this situation. Although lightly changes are constant, and bv the time 


























































































































































































































we have no reported case in New Jersey on the this article is read any and all of the legal 
same point, undoubtedly the same result would theories expounded here may be reversed 
be had 

One S was elected to the State Senate COMING CONVENTIONS 

















of the State of New York, which body is the ~ or a a a ee 
Judge of the right of its members to sit therein ie Mew York City. M. A. GCartweteht. Mew York Clts 
Charges of misconduct, fraud, and bribery were secretary 

raised in the Senate concerning S 

















election, June 17~22. National Association of Engineers and Cus 








A thorough check-up at the end of 
800 hours of service showed that 
only the replacement of a lamp, re- 
flector and condenser was indicated. 
A HOLMES precision built projec- 
tor is constructed like a high grade 
17 jewel watch. Compare it with 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


without obligation. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm 


projectors for over 25 years. 
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“40 HOURS PER WEEK 
FOR 20 MONTHS— 


and never a moment's trouble”’ 


reports a satisfied user of HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film Projectors. 





other projectors costing even double Projector attached 


to Amplifier 













32 Ibs. 


READY TO CARRY 

Total weight with Speaker only 60 Ibs. 

16 mm Portable, 
p Mazda or Are Lamp 
4 35 mm Portable, 
Y Mazda or Are Lamp 
35 mm Imperial for 

Auditoriums 


Tor, Ss 








todians, at Lafayette, Ind. J. O. Sattler, Akron, Ohio 
secretary 


June 18-20 Annual School Administrators’ Conference 
at Nashville, Tenn. Dennis H. Cooke, Nashville, secretary 
June 27-28 Annual Conference on Business Education 


at University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. A. W. Kornhauser 
Chicago, chairman 

June 30-July 4. National Education Association, at 
Milwaukee Wis. W I Givens, Washington m & 
secretary 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. J. R. Jones has been elected superintendent 


schools at Garden City, Kans. He succeeds Ira O. Scott 
who will retire at the close of the present school year 
@ Supt. Ear F. Situ, of Columbus Grove, Ohio, has 


been re-elected for another year 

@ Mr. Norman Duckstap, of Beavercreek, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Belgrade. He 
succeeds Roy F. Standahl 

@ Mr. R. A. MecKLenserc, of Rutland, lowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hopkinton 

@ Super. Grorce C. Dierricn, of Piqua, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for another five-year term 

@ Mr. B. F. CorrmMan, of South Portsmouth, Ky., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Russell 


@ Supr. H. L. Situ, of Paducah, Ky has been 
elected to the presidency of the Paducah Rotary Club 
@ Supt. Frep Poorer, of Sebree, Ky has been re 


elected for a two-year term 

@ Mr. Lestie V. KNow.ton, of Petoskey, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tawas 

@ Supt. C. J. Creaser, of East Tawas, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supr. Russert LeCronier, of Bad Axe, Mich., has 
been re-elected for his sixth year 

@ SUPI 0. I Moort of Goldfield Iowa, has been re 
elected for a two-year term 


@ Davip B. McCuttey, of Knoxville, lowa, has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Sully 

@ Supr. ¢ I Beit, of Madelia, Minn., has been re 
elected for his eighteenth term 

@ Supr. | I DicKINson, of Lone Tree, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. F. E. Brounarp, of Viola. lowa, has been re 
elected for a second term 

@ Supt. Epwarp Wrxon, of Bradgate, Iowa, has been 


re-elected for the next year 
@ Supt. B. C. Pippin, of Kingfisher, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another year 
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s 
Installations, both new and 
replacement, in all parts of 
the country, attest to 
. the fact that the VOGEL 


No. 10 continues to be the 
right closet for school use. 
VOGEL Closets always 
return the utmost in econ 
omy —both in water con- 
sumption and upkeep. No 
working parts in tank to 
get out of order. 


Furnished in two types: 
VOGEL No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous 
china bowl, heavy nickeled brass flush valve, enameled 
drum-shaped pressure tank. \ OGEL No. 10-A. Same speci- 
fications as No. 10 except has concealed pressure tank. 





Classroom Unit Ventilators 


Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 


: NCW YORK BLOWER COMPANY JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. LA PORTE, IND. Wilmington Delaware 














” 
@ The board of education of Whiting, Ind., has re @ Mr. Murray O. Reep has been elected president of 
organized with the election of D. J. Paskwietz as presi- the board of education at Little Rock, Ark 
Personal News of Sohool dent; JouHN Cresar, JR., as secretary; and M. J. HANNON @ Dr. ArcHIBALD CarpiE has been re-elected president 
as treasurer of the school board at Burlington, Iowa 
C ee l @ Mr. Atten Spear has been elected president of the @ The school board of Hudson, Mass., has reorganized 
, phicia 4 school board at Bath, Me with the election of Waiter E. Boyp as president, and 
@ Mr. Wittiam F, Mooney has been elected president Mrs. Rospert E. HILLMAN as clerk 
the school board at West Brookfield, Mass @ The school board of Whitman, Mass has elected 
it @ Mr. J. THomas Pace has been elected president of @ Mrs. Ciara Boyce has been re-elected president of Irvin D. Reape as chairman, and Mrs. Cuester | 
ie school board at Waterville, Me the school board at Nevada, Iowa TABER as secretary 
@ Ihe school board at Essex, Mas has elected GEORGE @ Mr. R. S. Bowers has been re-elected president of @ The school board at Keokuk, lowa, has reorganized 
McIntire is president ind THEODOR! BURNHAM as the school board at LeMars, lowa with the election of G. L. NorMAN as president; FRANK 
ecretary @ Mr. W. C. Sueets has been elected president of the J. VENNING as vice-president; and H. L. BUGHMAN as 
@ Mr. P. H. Trrrert has been elected president of the che board at Marion, lowa treasurer 
hool board at Weymouth, Mass @ Mr. E. W. Scurerper has been elected president of @ Mr. R. O. Lynn has been re-elected president of the 
@ Miss AcNes Kettener has been elected chairman of th ch board at Alta, lowa school board at Columbus Junction, lowa 
s e school board at Rockland. Mass @ Mr WALTER SHIELDS has been elected president { @ Vir R I RosperTson has been re-elected pretident 
P @ \ir. Harotp H. JoHNSON has been re-elected chairman the hool board at Belle Plaine, Iowa of the school board at Mason City, lowa 
the school board at Natick, Mass @ Mr. W. H. Antes has been re-elected president of @ Mr. Frank Kotarik has been re-elected president of 
4 @ The school board at Andover Mas has elected the school board at West Union, Iowa the school board at Oxford Junction, Iowa 
. FREDERICK ( SMITH as president, and ArtHUR R. Lewis @ Mr. M. D. Hatt has been elected president of the @ Dr. I N. Srorret has been elected president of the 
is secretary hool board at Indianola, Iowa school board at Wyoming, lowa 
. @ Ropert Fraser has been re-elected chairman of the @ Dr. C. M. Canrrett has been elected president of the @ The board of education of Ottumwa, lowa, has re 
1001 board at Amesbury, Mass school board at Lone Tree, lowa organized with the re-election of C. D. Evans as presi 
‘ e( B. COLEMAN, secretary of the high school board at @ Mr. W. P. KNow Leton has been elected president of dent, and Ernest MANNS as vice-president 
New Windsor, Ill., died in a hospital, on March 9 the school board at Decorah, lowa @ Mr. Eart |! Dix has been elected president of the 
, @ Harotp TREWIN has been re-elected chairman of the @ Mr. Ep. Fackrer, Jr., has been elected president of board of education at Freehold, N. J 
1001 board at Cedar Rapids, Iowa the school board at Corning, lowa @ Mr. Gren A. Et tis has been elected president of the 
. @ Cuartes S. McKinstry has been re-elected president @ Mr. Georce Witson has been elected president of the school board at Marengo, Iowa 
the east-side school board at Waterlo« Iowa. JouNn school board at Cherokee, lowa @ The school board has been reorganized with the elec- 
URBAN was re-elected head of the west-side board @ The scho board at Logan. Iowa. has reorganized tion of Victor HocGAN as president, and NORMAN BAKER 
@ Hersert J. HorrmMan has been elected president of with the election of Epwin LoGan as president and as clerk 
P school board at Dubuque, lowa Georce P. Berry as treasurer @ Mr. Ruvo_pn RIgEsseNn 
: @ Mr. W. Gerry Martin has been re-elected chairmar @ Mr. Doran I Beitz has been elected president of has been elected president "i 
the school board at Marblehead, Mass the school board at H ypkinton, lowa ot the schor board at 
@ Georce F. Grayson has been elected chairman of the @ Mr. F. ¢ Patm has been elected president of the Walcott, lowa 
board at Milford, Mass school board at Shenandoah, Iowa 
@ Rupert B. Danrets has been elected chairman of the @ Mr. M. ¢ Hamiet has been re-elected president of Peter Henning Retires 
ol board at Adams, Mas the school board at Tipton, lowa Peter Henn'ng. who served 
@ Mr. Howarp ( Smitu has been re-elected president @ Mrs. Imocene McIntire has been elected president as a member { School 
the school board at Sale N. H f the schoc ward at Maquoketa, Iowa Dist 317. of East Stan 
@ Mr. Harotp D. Stone has been elected president of @ Mr. Roy A. Ewers has been elected president of wood, Wash., for a period 
ne hool board at Danver Ma the ol board at Iowa City, Iowa of twenty years, has volun 
@ The 1M board at Nor Reading, Ma has elected @ is kK I Taner ha been re-elected president of the tarily retired The success 
WAR D. PARKER as president ~ ‘ board at Marshalltowr lowa { the school system . 
@ ly ER H Ricu i tant ecreta t the scr @ Mr Ray Dunxer, of Mu atine lowa ha been re largely attributed to his 
ird at Detroit. Mic died at his home on March 11 elected president of the hool board for a fourth tern enthusiasm and organizing 
‘ ving a he art attack. Mr. Rich had been an employee @ Mr. Cart J. Wore has been elected president of the ability. He was first elected 
ul n board for nineteen years ind had beer hool board at Sioux City, lowa a member f the Cedar 
tant secretary since September, 19 @ Mr. | D. CHAPPLe, president of the scl board home school district, later 
@ Dr. Georce Waters has been elected president of the at Wayland, Mict died at his home on March 21. He nsolidated with the East 


oard at Port Huron, Mich had been a member of the board for a number of years Stanwood District Peter Henning 
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MODERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 





MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 


R. J. Mork T. S. Green 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 


DUDFIELD’S 


DUSTLESS CRAYON TROUGH 
and 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a 


| DRAPERIES 

1 

chalk trough that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


RIGGING - SCENERY 
DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 W. Kansas St. LIBERTY, MO. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Five child health, training, and character buiiding films. The 
life cycle of an entire generation is spanned in this series. 
Silent and Sound 16 or 8 m.m. 


BEFORE THE BABY COMES 
BABY’S FIRST YEAR 
GROWING UP CHILD FROM ONE TO SIX 


Useful to adults, young adults, doctors, dentists, nurses, public 
health workers, high school, normal school and colleges. 


THE LIFE OF A HEALTHY CHILD 
THE ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


The last two for elementary schools, junior and senior high 
school and lay groups. 


Educational, Entertaining and Reliable. 


Sale or Rent . for information 


DAVID B. HILL, Salem, Oregon or local photographic retail 
stores everywhere. 


A new, simple introduction to leatherwork 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
LEATHERCRAFT 


By Ross C. Cramlet 


Here is all the fundamental information any be- 
ginner needs to enjoy this most fascinating craft. 
It places emphasis on the selection of proper 
types of materials for different projects and the 
simple tool processes necessary to make them. 


$1.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
812 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Room 1505-25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885—When in search of candidates, write er wire us. 
promptness assured. Corr. Agencies: 535 5th Ave., New York City: 
Spokane, Wash. 


Care and 


Hyde Bldg.. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Filth Ave., between 34th end 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidetes 
Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Our organization publishes e combined visual and text program for safety instruction in 
schools. Past several years have proven the efficiency of our method. Over two thousand schools 
have been enrolled. We need active representation in certain parts of the country as Salesmen 
and district managers. Will make profitable Summer work in your own locality. Liberal com- 
missions peid. Tell all about yourself in first letter. Address, Sales Manager, Educator Safety 
League, 27 So. Clinton Ave., Rochester, New York. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The New York Blower Company has openings in certain territories, within a 500 mile 
radius of La Porte, Indiana,—for successful and experienced representatives,—for 
the sale of the full line of Fan and Blower Products of this old and well established 
blower company. This includes sales representation for Fans and Blowers, Industria) 
Unit Heaters, and Classroom Unit Ventilators. For further information address Sales 
Manager, The New York Blower Co., 3140 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WAXES 


and _ polishes 
both paste 
and liquid 
waxes to a 
lustrous hard 
finish. 
















SCRUBS 


floors of all 
kinds. l se 
with quick- 
drying vacu- 
um yick-up 
on HILD 
Portable 
Vacuum Ma- 
chine. 


Steel Wools 


with special 
non-ravelling 
pad and hold- 
er. Ideal for 
burnishing-in 
penetrat- 


ing seals. 


SANDS 


wood or cork 
tile. Same 
attachment 
with felt or 
lamb’s wool 
pad used for 
polishing. 


9p all done with 
One machine! 


THE HILD FLOOR MACHINE 


Lse the HILD Machine to recondition 
and treat floors during the summer vaca- 
tion. Then keep it busy all year round 
maintaining floors in tip-top condition. 
Attachments for every maintenance job 
= on every type of floor. 
ay One of the five models 
exactly fits your re- 
‘ quirements. Equipped 
with GE Capac.tor 
motors. for economi- 
cal, trouble-free oper- 
ation. Write today! 






Write for 


FREE 


Circular 





HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Representatives in 48 States 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept.AS5, Chicago, Ill. 
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CENTRAL OR STATE GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 


(Concluded from page 27) 

that strong reasonably sized local units of 
administration are desirable. It has been 
assumed that people learn to govern 
through governing and that, therefore, the 
more experience they have or the more op- 
portunity they have to govern, the better 
they will learn to govern. Therefore, in 
such local or semilocal services as educa- 
tion as large powers as are compatible with 
the best development of the service should 
be given to local authorities. It has also 
been assumed that while “uniformity is a 
precious thing, spontaneity is a_ very 
precious thing” and that, therefore, local 
initiative and experimentation should be 
definitely encouraged. Accepting these as- 
sumptions and the view that the state and 
Federal Governments will control education 
more and more in the years ahead because 
of economic and social developments it is 
important that consideration be given to 
the types of control which may be exer- 
cised by the state or Federal Government 
which will most likely contribute to the 
development of the desired qualities. With 
this in mind, control through tutelage, ad- 
visory bodies, the device of advance ap- 
proval, determination of qualifications 
and tenure of local officials, determination 
of local organization, reports, inquiries or 
studies, inspection on the ground, the audit, 
issuance of rules, discontinuance of pay- 
ments, direct action, and the determination 
of appeals was examined and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each cited. 

This is offered as a meager look into a 
field in need of much intensive study if we 
are to better know how to proceed in edu- 
cational administration in the years ahead. 
We have moved toward more and more 
state control — which has been very neces- 
sary in many cases— with very little 
thought as to the preferred procedures in 
setting up and practicing such controls. 
Much discussion about whether or not there 
will be more state and federal control 
should cease in view of the facts available 
and attention should be centered upon the 
development of local units, state depart- 
ments, and a philosophy of control which 
will spell more local initiative and respon- 
sibility than we have as yet seen for the 
competent local authority. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS OF THE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 36) 
for another paper: the possible dangers 
have been enumerated here. Some of these 
dangers may be minor; others certainly 
should be scrutinized by thoughtful teach- 
ers. In a well-ordered activity program, 
there is little danger if the teacher under- 
stands the difference in the philosophy of 
activism and the activity program, and if 
she understands fully her duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Activity directed properly is 
a most desirable means of attaining a good 
end. But activism as a philosophy is faulty 

and wrong. 
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FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS 
Now Prevent 


INCORRECT THREADING 


Last Possibility of Film Damage Eliminated 
|, hil 3 






FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” { 


one of the 16 mm 
Filmosound Pro- 
jectors incorporat- 
ing the new Safe- mo. 
lock Sprocket and | s. 
constant-tension — bd 
take-up. Remem- ' 
ber that all Filmo- 
sound and Silent 
Projectors are pre- 
cision-built by the 
makers of Holly- 
wood’s profession- 
al equipment. 


a 





we ~ Re 
Release guard. Fil 
now cannot Jump ol 
sprocket teeth. 


at B i 
Place film approxi- 
mately in place on 
Safe-lock Sprocket. 


Flip guard. Film 
drops, engages with 
sprocket teeth. 


@ New Safe-lock Sprocket—Instead of adding 
annoying gadgets in an attempt to protect film 
after it has been incorrectly threaded, Bell & 
Howell engineers have created a device that 
prevents film from being incorrectly threaded! \t 
is the new SAFE-LOCK SPROCKET — exceedingly 
simple—easy to use. To thread, simply place 
the film approximately in place, flip the SAFE- 
LOCK guard, and the film is automatically, safely, 
and perfectly locked on the sprocket. It cannot 
jump off and tear itself on sprocket teeth. 


@ New Take-up—A new self/-compensating con- 
stant-tension take-up is so designed that regard- 
less of the size of the reel or the amount of 
film on the reel, film tension is a/ways main- 
tained at exactly the proper pull. Thus, the 
entire film is taken up smoothly and evenly. 


PLUS Value 
PLUS Service 


Bell & Howell Vis- { 
ual Education Spe 
cialists are located 
throughout the 
United States. If 
you need the serv 
ices of the one near- 
est you-—use the 
coupon No cost or 
obligation 





@A Bell & Howell Projector gives you the 
finest cinemachinery at lowest cost per year of 
service ... film protection that prevents damage 

. and the plus value of Bell & Howell's con- 
tinued interest in your satisfaction vith B&H 
equipment. B&H service to schools includes 
renting and selling films from a constantly 
growing library; providing cameras which 
schools use in making their own films; and the 
assistance of the B&H staff of Visual Educa- 
tion Specialists. These men are thoroughly in- 
formed about school films and their applica- 
tion to teaching needs. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Lon- 
don. Established 1907. 


| i ANSIRE Ale 7 PR RCN meme recmmemamammasiaas, 


j BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ] 
i 1844 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. | 
j Please have your nearest Visual Education 1 
1 Specialist call to help me with this problem: 7 
i ' 
ry 1 
i Include details on projectors for ( ) sound § 
film; ( ) silent film; price reductions om () § 

' Filmosound *‘Auditorium” ( ) ‘‘Filmoarc. ' 
! Send free 1940 catalog of (_) sound films; () §g 
; 16 mm. silent films; ( ) Bray Educational Films. 1 
' 

; Name 1 
1 ' 
i School 1 
! 

; Address 1 
! City State ASB) 5-40 5 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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N. Y. SCHOOL FINDS | 
CAR-NA-SEAL QUTLASTS 





OTHER FINISHES 7 to 1! 


. .. from Ross Federal Research Co. Report 
No. 9-142A (Independent Investigators) 





SAVES 75°, IN TIME & LABOR COSTS 
MORE SANITARY ...NON - SLIPPERY 


“On our gymnasium floor, one application 
of Car-Na-Seal per year now replaces the 6 
or 7 treatments of a well-known wax for- 
merly required,” says the Minoa High 
School, Minoa, N. Y. **Car-Na-Seal is more 
sanitary; more durable; non-slippery; easier 
to maintain. We find it saves us at least 75% 
in time and labor costs.” 
Car-Na-Seal contains 
100% bakelite type (phen- 
olic) resins. 















FLOOR MACHINE 


Super-powered by speciai 
geared head ball-bearing 
motor for speed and effi- 
ciency. Perfectly bal- 
anced...a woman can run 
one all day without tir- 
ing. 9 years on the 
market and the first 
Silent Chief has 
yet to wear out! 5 
models; 4 sizes. 


FREE BOOK! 


Not mere sales propaganda... 


but a handy reference book for Yoy 
the maintenance man, giving FL a 
the step-by-step treatment of Ors 


Write for 
No obligation. 


every type of floor. 
copy today. 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1564 E. National Ave., BRAZIL, IND. 
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In any program of activity there are 
dangers of the confusion of philosophy with 
method, of misguidance, of discontent be- 
cause of impositions, of group activity 
which does not fit the individual for living, 
of activities which do not fit for real life, of 
neglecting fundamentals, and of poor out- 
put because of untrained teachers. 


HOUSING THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 33) 
used extensively by the adults of the com- 
munity, the only indications on the plans 
were the use of the word community in 
connection with three rooms in_ three 
buildings. 

In one building was found a community 
meeting room on the ground floor. It was 
formed by joining together of two play- 
rooms which were separated by a folding 
door. Together, the playrooms formed a 
space 87 by 33 ft. Two doors in the room 
led directly to the outside. A room for 
chair storage, size 23 by 14 ft., adjoined 
the larger room. 

Another building contained a community 
room which could be used for dramatics, 
meetings, physical recreation, and the serv- 
ing of meals. The large assembly space had 
the dimensions of 49 ft. 7 in. long by 39 
ft. 4 in. wide. A stage, 26 by 14 ft., a 
kitchen, 21 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. and a storage 
room composed the auxiliary spaces. 

A community kitchen was provided in a 
third school, probably designed to be used 
in connection with available large rooms or 
the combination auditorium-gymnasium. 

Several other spaces were so named as 
to suggest possible community use. One 
building contained a space 57 by 30 ft., in- 
tended to house a museum. It is located on 
the second floor. Stairs within the room 
lead below and directly to an outside exit. 

A voting and dressing room was located 
within still another building, suggesting by 
its name its possible community function. 


DIFFERENTIATED 
INSTRUCTION IN READING 
ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from 


page 
of Exceptional Children, Vol. III, Nos. 3 
and 4, February and April, 1937. 
“To the Rescue of the Learner,” 


Visual Digest, Vol. L, 
1937. pp 32-36 

Broom, M. E., “Fostering Individual Progress 
in Reading,’ El Paso Schools Standard, 
Vol. 17, No. 1, September, 1939, pp. 10-16 

DeLong, Vaughn R., “Primary Promotion By 
Reading Levels,” The Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 9, May, 1938, 
pp. 663-671 

Grover, C. C., and Johnson, Hazel, “A Plan 
for Group Instruction in Reading,” Fifth 
Yearbook of the California Elementary 
School Princtpal’s Association, Vol. 5, May, 
1933, pp. 92-98. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, Remaking the Cur- 
riculum (New York: Newson, 1936). 

Kvaraceus, William C., and Wiles, Marion E., 
“An Experiment in Grouping for Effective 
Learning,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 4, December, 1938, pp. 264—- 

268 
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Maclatchy, Josephine H., and Beavers, Ethel 
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A COMPLETELY MODERN SIX. 
YEAR BUILDING 
(Concluded from page 55) 


couch as well as upholstered wicker furniture 
of very comfortable design. The nurse’s room 
is equipped with the customary furniture 
finished in ivory, and is one of the most pleas- 
ant and attractive rooms in the building. Hav 
ing this room in conjunction with the senior 
girls’ toilet provides a most satisfactory suite 
of rooms for the nurse 
The contract for the building was signed 
and construction started October 12, 1938, 
and the building was completed and equipment 
installed, so that school might be started on 
September 14, 1939. The costs of the project 
are given below: 
General Contract 
Heating 
Plumbing 
Electrical 


$ 90,928.00 
20,750.00 
11,040.40* 

7,171.06 


$129,889 .4( 


Equipment 19,700.0( 
Grading .... 3,354.00 
Clerk of Wks. & Mis. Exp 4,306.60 
Architect’s Fees 9,350.00 
Land 8,000.06 

Total $174,600.06 
*This figure in ides $3,000 for i water systen is 

Burlington does not have town water 


There are 432,800 cubic feet in the build- 
ing, which makes the cost per cubic foot $ .30 
Except for the second-floor corridor which is 
of concrete slab with masonry walls, the 
building is of second-class construction 
throughout. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATION IN IOWA IN 1857 


(Concluded from page 56) 
in providing for the welfare of the people of 
any state! 

The effort of Iowa schoolmen to place edu- 
cation on a sound basis stands as a monument 
to the type of educational leadership which 
successfully waged the battle for free public 
education from the kindergarten through the 
graduate school during the nineteenth century 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Mr. R. W. CnHapwick has been elected president o! 
the board of education at Rochester, Minn. Mr. Chad 
wick has been a member of the board for fifteen years 
@ Mr. Frep G. Gruette, president of the school board 
of LaPorte, Tex., was recently honored by his home-town 
friends at a testimonial dinner. Mr. Gillette, who has 


been a member of the board for six years, has served as 
president for the past five years 
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SCHOOL BUYERS 


directly to these advertisers will bring immediate response. 
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Universal Sound Projector — Div. of 
Sentry Control Corp 

The Webster Company 

SOAP AND SOAP DIS- 

PENSERS 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Ford Sales Co., The J. B. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal” Chemical Company 

SOUND PICTURES 

Bell & Howell Co. 

Holmes Projector Co. 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Universal Sound Projector Div. of 
Sentry Safety Control Corp. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

SPRINKLER sSYS1EMS 

SPRINKLER SYSTEMS, 

LAWN 

STAGE EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

Mork Green Studios 

Universal Scenic Studios 

Vallen, Inc. 

STAINLESS STEEL 
CABINETS 

Elkay Mfg. Co. 

STAIR TREADS, SAFETY 

American Abrasive Metals Co 

National Terrazzo & Mosaic 

Ohio Rubber Co 

STEEL CABINETS 

All-Steel Equip Co 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc 

Medart Mfg. Co Fred 

STEEL CHAIRS 
American Seating Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Kewaunee Mig. Co 

Lyon Metal Products, Ins 

Peabody Seating Co The 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co 

STEEL DOORS 

Detroit Steel Products Co 

STEEL ROOF DECK 

Detroit Steel Products Co 

STEEL SHELVING 

All-Steel Equip Co.. Inc. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STOKERS 

STOOLS. STEEL 

Hamilton Mig. Co 


Assn 
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Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
STORAGE CABINETS 
All-Steel Equip Co., Inc. 
SWIMMING POOL EQUIP- 
MENT 


American Playground Device Co, 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

SWIMMING POOL SANI- 
TATION 


TABLES 

All Steel Equip Co 

Arlington Seating Co. 

American Seating Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Kimball Co., W. W. 

Irwin Seating Co. 

Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Norcor Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Co., The 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc 

Sheldon & Co.. E. H. 

Walrus Mfg. Co 

TABLETS BRONZE 
TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Fisk Teachers Agency 
Schermerhorn Teacher Agency 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
TION 

Barber Colman Co 

Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Co 


TERRAZZO 

National Terrazzo and Mosaic Assn 
TILE ACOUSTICAL 
(See acoustical material) 
TILE CORK 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

TILE RUBBER 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Tile 
TIRES 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 
TOILET PAPER 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
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TOOLS, POWER 

Delta Mfg. Company 
TOWELS, PAPER 
Brown Co. 

TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Ohio Rubber Co. 


TRIM METAL 


TYPEWRITERS 

Burroughs Adding Mach. Co. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. 

Smith x Corona Typewriters, L. C. 

Underwood-Elliott Fisher Co. 

UNIT HEATERS 

(See heating and ventilating systems) 

UNIT VENTILATORS 

(See heating and ventilating systems) 

VACUUM CLEANING 

SYSTEMS 

Hild Floor Machine Co, 

Spencer Turbine Company 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

VACUUM HEATING SYS- 

TEMS 

Crane Co 

VALVES — FITTINGS 

Crane Company 

Dunham & Co., C. A 

Sloan Valve Co 

Vogel Co., Jos. A 

VALVES, SAFETY 

WATER MIXING 

Powers Regulator Co 

VARNISHES 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntington Laboratories 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Vestal Chemical Co. 

VENETIAN BLINDS 

Luther Draper Shade Co. 

VENTILATORS 

(See heating and ventilating systems) 

VISIBLE RECORD KEEP- 

ING EQUIPMENT 

Remington Rand Inc. 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Rell & Howell o 

PCA Mfze. Co 


Universal ce ‘Posleter Div. of 
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253 
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Sentry Safety Cons Corp. 
Victor Animatograph C 
VOCATIONAL FURNI- 
TURE 
Christianson Co. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Co., W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 


VON DUPRIN’ SELF-RE- 
LEASING FIRE EXIT 
DEVICES 

Vonnegut Hardware Co 

hay WooD 

vans Co 


WARDROBES, STEEL 

All-Steel Equip Co., Inc. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

WASHFOUNTAINS 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 

WASHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 

Century Brass Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
The 

Crane Co. 

Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 

Powers Regulator Co 

Sloan Valve Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Valve Co 

Jos. A. Vogel Co. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

Solar Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co 

WATERPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 

WAXES, FLOOR 

(See Floor Waxes) 

WEATHERSTRIPPING 

WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

WINDOW SCREENS 

Detroit Steel Products Co 

WINDOW — SHADES 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

WOODWORKING 


MACHINERY 
Delta Mfg. Co. 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 


On products advertised in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, your request 


If you are interested in a number 


of products, your request for information, catalogs, prices, or salesman’s call, can be sent to our 
Subscribers’ Service Bureau, which acts as a clearing house for school buyers and manufactur- 


ers. In this way your single 
request to our Subscribers’ 
Bureau will secure response 
from a number of responsible 
manufacturers. 
letterhead or clip and mail the 


form attached. 


mail. 


PRODUCTS NOT LISTED. 


On material, 


Use your own 


HOW TO USE. For conven- 
ience, the product listings are 
alphabetically arranged and 
keyed by numbers. Simply in- 
sert the ‘‘Key Number”’ of the 
product or products you are 
interested in, sign, detach and 


equipment, or 
supplies not included, list these 
products by name under “‘Spe- 
cial Information”? on the form 
attached, or in your letter. 


es 


~ Name 
~ Title 


~ Address 


City 


Special Information: 


(Check) Catalogs (| 


Specifications [_ 





We are interested in the products indicated by your ” 
below, and will appreciate receiving the information requested, promptly. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


key numbers” listed 


Mfrs. Address [| 





School 
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Fi fter The Meeting 


SECURITY... 
Worth McClure, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 
What is this thing 
Men call Security? 


’Tis gold, perchance, 

Or steel and concrete battlements? 
It rests, perchance, 

On signatures and seals, 

Versailles and Munich pacts? 


’Twould seem in all these years 
We should have learned 

That men can never build 
Security 

With human hands. 


It is the inner strength, 

Hard won 

From breasting stress and storm; 
It is the searching strength 

Of great ideas 

That, like slow-growing roots 
Shall rend and crush 

The ageless rocks 

Of greed and lust for power; 


It is the friendly strength 
Of justice and fair play 
Among mankind. 


God give us faith 

To look beyond material things 
That we may be 

Secure. 


DEFINITIONS 

1. Socialism You 
to your neighbor. 

2. Communism You have two cows, give 
both to the government. The government gives 
you milk 

3. Naziism 
takes the cows 

4. New Dealism 
cow, milks the 
the sink 

5. Capitalism — You sell one cow and buy 
a bull 

6. Townsendism 
them milk 

Anarchism — Keep cows; 
ment; and steal another cow 

8. Negroism You 
first place 


have two cows, give one 


Government shoots you, and 


shoots one 
milk down 


Government 
other, and pours 


Milk both cows and feed 


shoot the govern 
have no 


cows in the 


9. Conversatism Embalm 


cows; freeze the 
milk 
Author Unknown 
Too Big 
Teacher: “Smith Minor, tell me where the 
elephant is found.” 
Smith Minor: “The elephant is such a large 


animal that he never gets lost.” Karikaturen 





Ahem! 
Teacher: “James, why do we call English our 
mother tongue?” 
James: “Well, father does not get much 


chance to use it.” — Louisville ( 


urler 
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School Buyers a News 


Announce Low-Cost Acoustical Material 

\ new acoustical material called “Fibracoustic,” 
with good noise-quieting characteristics, attractive 
texture, and economy, has been announced by the 
Johns-Manville Company, 22 East 40th St., New 
York City 

“Fibracoustic” is a material having the char- 
acter of a wood-fiber product of low 
with a factory-applied paint finish. Tests con- 
ducted by the firm’s laboratory show that the 
material has a noise-reduction coefficient of 75 
per cent. The material may be obtained in stand 
ard colors of white, light buff, medium buff, 
fawn, French gray, and apple green. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or architect, upon request 


density, 


RCA Issues Album of Historic Songs 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, N. J., 
has issued an interesting album of five disks, 
containing a collection of historic songs, including 
ballads of the American Revolution and _ the 
War of 1812. The recordings fit the present de- 
mand on the part of the public for historic 
American material of all kinds and the album 
represents six months of research in both history 
ind song 

The authors, John and Lucy Allison, have pre- 
pared this volume of historic songs, which in- 
cludes the songs of the Yankee plowboy, selec- 
tions from the historic collection of John Allison, 
Yankee Doodle as it was sung by the Colonials, 
Old Hickory Jackson, Hunters of Kentucky, and 
many others. The album is accompanied 
special booklet, with notes giving the 
picture behind the selection. 

History and music departments will find this 
song album helpful in their work. Complete in 
formation is available by writing to the RCA 
Company, Educational Dept. (A-5), Camden, 
N. J 


by a 
historic 


Announce New Rubber Swing Seat 


School officials will be interested in a 
perfected rubber swing seat, just 
market by the American Playground Device 
Company, Anderson, Ind. This rubber seat, de 
signed in accordance with the specifications and 
recommendations of leading school and play 
ground authorities, is intended to meet the de- 
mand for a seat which is sturdier, more durable, 


newly 
placed on the 





New “American” Swing Seat 
and safer than the usual, sharp-cornered seats 
The rubber swing seat has no dangerous cot 
ners or fittings to cause injury to children. The 
entire unit is completely covered with a heavy 
thickness of live, fine-quality rubber, with the 
interior core constructed of aluminum to provide 
great strength without weight. It has no bolt 
head, or other protruding obstructions to injure 
the child or tear his clothing 
The firm manufactures a complete line of 
playground and swimming-pool equipment, con 
sisting of swings, seesaws, slides, diving stands, 
foot baths, bleachers, gym mats, and other ap- 
proved items for school use. Complete information 
will be sent to any school official upon request 


May, 1940 


New Skilsaw Catalog 

Skilsaw, Inc., 4751 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
has issued a 5l-page catalog, describing its line 
of Skilsaw portable electric tools for school use 

The Skilsaw tools are declared by the manu- 
facturers to embody the advantages of superb 
power, compactness, light weight, and depend- 
ability. They are adaptable to a variety of plant 
operations and are useful for production in either 
wood or metals. For school use the Sk‘lsaw disk 
sanders emphasize compact, streamlined 
power, and operating efficiency. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


design, 


Exhibits Master Clock 


At the recent convention of the Association 
of American School Administrators, in St. Louis, 
the Standard Electric Time Company, Dept. B, 
Springfield, Mass., in addition to a display of its 
latest equipment, exhibited a master clock and a 
secondary clock which have been in continuous 
operation for the past forty-eight years. Accord- 
ing to the mathematicians, the pendulum of the 
master clock has swung 1,500,000,000 times, and 
the secondary clock has_ received 25,000,000 
electrical impulses 





Intercommunicating 

clock and bell signals, and radio outlet 

systems were shown at the A.A.S.A. by 
the Standard Electric Time Company. 


telephones, uniform 


At the base of the center panel were shown 
the types of batteries first used in the operation 
of these clocks, and in the lower left-hand corner 
were shown a dry cell, which represented the 
first improvement in electric-clock operation 

In a panel at the right, the 1940 streamlined, 
recessed master clock models were displayed, 
together with a standard Electric Fire Alarm 
Beyond the clocks was displayed a model Stand- 
ard Electric distribution panel, now being used 
widely in the study of electricity 


New Packaging of Alpha Chalk 

The Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, has announced new Alpha 
chalk and Alphacolor 

Alpha chalk comes in a variety of packages 
i gross container contains four 36-stick individual 
boxes, 25 quarter packs (gross) to the case. An 
ittractive metal container contains 144 
sticks to the box, or 25 gross boxes to the case 
A conventional wood box contains 144 sticks to 
the box or 25 boxes to the case. Large Alphasite 
and large Alpha are packed 12 sticks to the box, 
12 boxes to the gross, and 12 gross to the case 
The No. 105 12-stick handy pack 
sticks in a one-gross pack, or 12 gross to the 
case. The No. 112 box contains 8 assorted colors 
to the box, 24 boxes to the carton, and 12 cartons 
to the case 

The firm manufactures Alpha dustless, Alpha 
Color, and Alphasite. Complete information is 
available upon request 


containers tor 


gross 


contains 12 


New Royal Folding Chairs 
The Royal Metal Mfg 


Company, Dept. D-2 
Chicago, 


Ill., is offering a new line of folding 
chairs for school use, which are light in weight 
sturdy in construction, properly shaped for body 
comfort, and non-tipping. The Royal folding chair 
has no protuberances or rough edges, it cannot 
collapse, and is durable in construction. The new 
chairs are constructed with steel seats, or uphol- 
stered seats, or Masonite seats 
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Envoy Classroom Seating 

The American Seating Company has just an- 
nounced the manufacture of a new American 
Envoy classroom seating line, consisting of desks, 
tablet-arm chairs, and classroom and _ library 
chairs 

The new American Envoy desk is fully stream- 
lined and has v-gorous sweeping curves and 
smooth, rounded surfaces. The frames are steel, 
with electrically welded joints, and the desk 
tops, tablet arms, seats, and backs are hardwood, 
with all edges protected against battering and 
splintering. 

Complete 
available 


literature on the new seating is 
All-Steel D-S Files 

Business records must be kept for years. 
Cartons and bundles collect dust and _ dirt. 
Haphazard filing is expensive, is time wasting, 
and is wasteful of valuable storage space. 

The All-Steel Equip Company, 805 Kensington 
Ave.. Aurora, IIl., has issued a four-page, illus- 
trated folder, describing its D-S steel filing cases 
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Low cost, permanent storage files are 
manufactured in new units by the 


All-Steel Equip Company. 


now 


with easy-sliding steel drawers. With the use of 
these filing cases, permanent records are quickly 
accessible, storage space is saved, files can be 
stacked ceiling high with safety, and all cases are 
locked with an improved stacking device 

D-S filing cases are made in 22 popular sizes, 
with various styles of drawer compartments 
Complete information is available upon request 


New Tennant Edging Machine 
The G. H. Tennant Co., 1801 Marshall St., 
N.E., Minneapolis, Minn., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new edging machine, designed to save time 
and labor by eliminating hand scraping and hand 
polishing 


This machine can be used for sanding floor 
edges, stairs and landings, and closet floors, and 
for refinishing desk and table tops, and other 


small areas inaccessible to regular sanding ma- 





The Tennant 
eliminates 


Edging Machine 
handwork. 
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chines. It is equipped with a light to illuminate 
dark work areas, and with a free turning steel 
guard to protect baseboards. A vacuum system 
picks up dirt and dust. 

The Tennant machine can be equipped with 
various grades of sandpaper disks and other at- 
tachments. A stiff wire brush can be obtained to 
remove dust or scale from metal, steel chips, or 
lubricating oil from floors 

Complete information is available upon request 


New Waterproof Finish for Laboratory 
Furniture 


The Walrus Manufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Ill., has perfected a new waterproof finish for 
use on laboratory and vocational furniture 

The finish is the result of a number of years 
of study on the part of the research department 
of the Walrus Company and meets a demand 
for a finish which is proof against heat, humid 
ity, acids, and stains 

This new material is tough, waterproof, non 
inflammable, and gastight, and is resistant to 
such acids as acetic acid, nitric acid, amy] acetate, 


formaldehyde, alcohol methyl, and acetone. It 
is transparent and hard, and can be kept clean 
and sanitary by frequent washing and scouring 
without any injury to the finish 
Complete information is available by 
to the Walrus Company, at Decatur, III 


writing 


New Victor Speaker Case 


The Victor An'matograph Corporation, Dept 
C-2, Davenport, Iowa, has announced a new, two- 
speaker unit in one case, under one handle, which 
will be of interest to the school authorities of the 
country 

The Victor speaker case permits the use of two 
speakers as required, avoids the inconvenience 
of carrying two cases, and represents the greatest 
single advance in the portability of school sound- 
movie equipment 

The Victor Company has also designed a model 
40-A amplifier output, which has been doubled 
in a model 40-B amplifier output which has been 
increased 50 per cent. Both models have separate 
“mike’’ control 

Complete information is available upon request 























‘““WECESS TIME” may be a dangerous time if your 
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in your responsibility 


FOR THEIR HEALTH! 


school does not have really modern sanitary 
improvements. Poorly arranged or old-fashioned 
closets . . . inadequate lavatory facilities . . . may 
point out a neglected opportunity to protect and 


foster good health. 


Modernizing your school with Crane sanitary 
equipment is one of the surest ways of creating a 
better school environment. 

That’s because Crane has made a special study of 
sanitary equipment for the school. Crane school 
lavatories, for instance, have quicker-acting drains 

. are easier to keep clean. Crane school closets 
help to foster hygienic habits, and assure thorough 
sanitation. Crane drinking fountains have the cor- 
rect design which modern scientists approve. And 
every Crane plumbing product is designed to take 
the punishment that school use entails! 

A helpful Crane booklet, ““The Importance of Sani- 
tary Equipment in Schools,”’ gives valuable informa- 
tion about arranging school sanitary facilities 
about choosing correct sanitary equipment for every 
school need. Keep up-to-date by sending today for 


your free copy! 


... But there’s never a “recess” 
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Sanitor wrinal with slope front. 
4vailable singly and in batteries 
up to six urinals flushed with one 
tank, 





Lowall Closet—Note low height. 
Simple and sturdy in construc- 
tion, this Crane wall-hung closet 
is ideal for school use. 
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